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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  human  fpecies  «re  to  exift  in  two 
different  RiKSt  an  embodied,  and  a  fpi* 
ritual  i  a  mortal  life  on  earth',  and  an  immorul 
hereafter;  it  was  lo  be  expeifted*  that  there 
i!hould  be  certain  peculiar  requifites  for  th6  dignity 
Of  each  of  the  two  different  ftitesrefpeiftivelys 
and  that,  at  the  fame  time^  there  Ihould  be  fuch 
an  analogy  between  that  part  tff  the  human  ez- 
i&nce,  which  was  to  be  before  death,  and  that 
which  was  to  be  rfter  it,  ai  Ibould  be  fuitable 
to  different  parts  of  the  fame  fch(me  i  fo  that 
the  latter  Ihould  appear  to  be  the  fequel  of  the 
former,  making  in  the  whale  the  complete  exi& 
tence  of  the  creature,  begimung  with  the  ea-' 
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trance  into  this   mortal  life ;  but  knowing  rto 
end. 

In  the  two  parts  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture,  which  \ve  have  already  confidered,  tp  wit. 
Prudence  and  Knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
immediate  view  is  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellifhment  of  life,  and  for  diffuGng  happinefs 
through  fociety  ;  at  the  fame  tinae  that  many, 
if  not  the  greateft  part,  of  the  diredlions  given 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  of  the  underftanding, 
are  likewife  ufeful  with  a  view  to  the  future  and 
immortal  ftate.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  truly 
worthy  of  our  attention,  which  does  not  fome 
way  ftand  connected  with  futurity. 

The  two  parts  of  the  fubjeft,  which  ftill  re- 
main, I  mean,  of  Morals,  and  Revealed,  religion, 
do  moll  immediately  and  direftly  tend  to  pre- 
pare us  for  a  future  ftate;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
are  highly  hecefTary  to  be  ftudied  and  attended 
to,  if  we  mean  to  eftablifh  the  happinefs  even  of 
this  prefent  mortal  life  upon  a  fure  and  folid 
foundation.  But  every  one  of  the  four,  and  every 
confiderable  particular  in  each  of  them,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  raifing  our  nature  to  that 
perfcftion  and  happinefs,  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  will  in  the  two 
following  books  appear  more  illuftrious  than  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work  reprefents  it.  So 
that  the  fubjed  rifes  in  its  importance,  and  de- 
mands a  higher  regard.    Might  the  abilities  of 
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the  writer  improve  accordingly.  Might  the  infi- 
nite Author  of  the  univerfaK  oeconomy  illumi- 
nate his  mind,  s^nd  fecond  his  weak  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  one  view  the  whole  of  what  mankind 
have  to  do,  in  order  to  their  anfwering  the  ends 
which  the  Divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  had  in 
view  in  placing  them  an  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and 
improvement  for  endlefs  perfection  and  happi- 
nefs. 

To  proceed  upon  a  folid  and  ample  founda- 
tion, in  the  following  dedudlion  of  morals,  it 
feems  proper  to  take  an  extenfive  profpeft  of 
things,  and  begin  as  high  as  poiTible. 

Firft,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly,  and  in 
a  way  as  little  abftradt  or  logical  as  poflible,  to 
obviate  a  few  artificial  difBcukies,  that  have  been 
ftarted  by  fomc  of  thofe  deep  and  fubtle  men, 
who  have  a  better  talent  at  puzzling  than  en- 
lightning  mankind.  One  of  thofc  imaginary 
diificulties  is.  The  poffibility  of  our  reafon*s  de- 
ceiving us.  V*  Ouf  reafon,'*  fay  thofe  profound 
gentlemen,  "  tells  us,  that  twice  two  ^re  four, 
**  But  what  if  our  reafon  irnpofes  upon  ys  i(i 
this  matter?  How,  if  in  vhe  world  of  the  moon, 
two  multiplied  by  two  fliQuld  be  found  to  make 
"  five  ?  Who  can  affirm  that  this  is  not  the  cafe? 
Nothing  indeed  feems  to  us  more  unqueftion^ble 
than  the  proportions  among  number^,  and 
geometrical  figures.  So  that  we  cannot  (fuch 
•'  is  th?  make  of  our  minds)  fo  much  as  con- 
ceive the  goflibility  that  twice  two  Ihould,  in 
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^<  any  other  world,  or  ftate  of  things,  make 
^*  niore  or  lefs  than  four^  or  that  all  the  angle^ 
f <  of  a  plain  triangle  fhoutd  be  either  more  or 
f*  lefs  than  cxaftly  equal  to  two  rigKt  ones.  But 
^*  it  does  not  follow,  that  other  beings  ma^ 
*f  not  underiland  things  in  4  quite  different  man* 
<*  ner,  from  what  we  ^p.** 

It  is  wonderful  how  any  man  fhould  have  hit 
upon  fuch  an  unfiatur4  thought  as  this ;  0nce 
the  very  difficulty  is  founded  upon  ^  flat  contra- 
diction and  impoffibility.  To  fay,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  twice  two  are  fqur,  and  at  the  farad 
time  to  talk  of  doubting  whether  my  faculties 
do  not  deceive  me,  is  faying^  that  I  believe  twice 
two  be  four,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  doubt  it^ 
or,  rather  that  I  fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  yet  I  do  not 
fee  it  to  be  fo.  A  felf^evident  truth  is  not  collec- 
ted,  or  deduced,  but  intuitively  perceived,  or  feeq 
by  the  ipind.  Arjd  other  worlds,  and  other  ftate$ 
of  things,  are  wholly  out  of  the  queftion*  The 
ideas  in  n)y  mind  arc  the  objefts  of  the  percep- 
'  tion  of  my  rpind,  as  much  as  outward  objedls, 
of  my  cycfe.  The  idea  of  two  of  the  lunar  inha- 
bitants, is  as  diftind:  an  object  in  my  mind,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  number,  as  that  of  two  (hillings 
in  my  hand/  And  I  fee  as  clearly,  that  twice  two 
lunar  inhabitants  will  make  four  lunarians,  as 
thait  twice  two  (hillings  will  make  four  (hillings, 
jind  while  I  fee  this  to  be  fo,  I  fee  it  to  be  fo, 
and  cannot  fufpeft  it  poffiblg  to  be  otherwife.  4 
may  doubt  the  perceptions  of  anoiher  perfon,  if 
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I  cannot  myfelf  perceive  the  fame  ofa^eft :  But  I 
cannot  doubt  wliutt  I  tpyfelf  perceive,  or  believe 
that  to  be  pofi}ble»  which  I  fee  to  be  impoIG? 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  to  queftion  the  in* 
formation  of  our  faculties,  or  thje  conclufions  of 
our  reafon,  without  fome  ground  from  our  fa* 
culties  tbemfel  ves,  is  a  -  dired  impoflibility .  So 
that  thde  very  phUofophers,  who  pretend  to 
queftion  the  informations  of  their  facuUies,  nei* 
tber  do,  nor  can  really  queftion  them,  fo  long  ai 
they  appear  unqueftionable. 

To  be  fufpicious  of  one's  own  judgment  in  all 
cafes,  where  it  is  pofllble  to  err,  and  to  be  cau* 
tbiis  of  proteediftg  to  too  ra(h  conclufions,  is  the 
very  character  of  wifdom.  But  to  doubt,  or  ra^- 
d)er  pretend  to  doubt,  where  reafon  fees  no 
ground  fw  doubt,  even  where  the  mind  diftindly 
perceives  truth,  i^  endeavouring  at  a  pitch  of 
foOy,  of  which  human  nature  is  not  capable. 

If  the  mind  is  any  thing,  if  there  are  any  rea^ 
fqning  facuUies ;  what  is  the  obje<^  of  thofe  rea- 
foning  facuUies  ?  Not  falfhpod.  For  fallhood  is 
a  negative,  a  mere  nothing,  and  is  not  capable  of 
being  perosiv^d,  or  of  being  an  objed  of  the  mind. 
If  therefore  there  is  a  rational  mind  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  object  of  that  mind  is  truth.  If  there 
is  no  truth,  there  is  no  perception*  Whatever 
^e  mind  perceives,  fo  far  as  the  perception  is 
real,'  is  truth.  When  the  reafoning  faculty  is  de- 
ceived, it  is  jiot  by  diftindtly  feeing  fomething 
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that  is  hot ;  for  that  is  impofflbfcs  but  eitherb^ 
not  perceiving  fomething,  which>  :if  perceii^da 
would  ^Iter  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  upofi  the  whofc'j 
or  by  feeing  an  objefl  of  the  underftanding  thria? 
a  falfe  medium.    But  thefe,  or  any  oth'dr  caufes 
of  error,  do  by  no  means  affcft  the  perception.of 
a  fimplc  idea  ;  nor  the  perception  of  a  fimple  re- 
lation between  two  fimple  ideas ;   nor  d  fimple 
inference  fr6m  fuch  fimple  relsftbn.    Nomiad 
whatever  can  difttnftly  and  iriiuitiv^ely  perceive; 
or  fee,  twice  two  to  be  five.    Bl^caufe,  that  twice 
two  (bould1)e  five,  is  an  impoflibility  and  fcift 
contradidtjonin  terms,  as  much  as  faying  that  fcur 
is  five,  or  that  a  thing  is  what  if  is  not.  Nor  cm 
any  mind  diftinftly  perceive,  that  if  two  brab 
four  as  four  is  to  eight,  therefore  thrice  two  vis 
four-,   for  that  would  be  diftinckly  percervfng ah 
impoffibilfty.    Now  an  impoflJbllity^iffc  whatlra? 
no  exiftence,  nor  can  exift.    And  <;^n  any  mmc} 
perceive,  clearly  perceive,  what  does  not  eirtftFt 
To  perceive  nothing,  or  not  to  perceive,  is  the 
fame.  So  that  it  is  evident,  fo  much  of  any  fhin^ 
as  can  really  be  perceived,  muft  be  real  and  tfla^i 
There  is  therefore  either  no  obje^?of  mind ;  nd 
rational  faculties  in  thp  univcrfe  for  there  h  a 
real  truth  in  things,  which  the  minfl  perceives^, 
and  which  is  the  only  objeft  it  can  perceive^  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  it  is  impoHible^for  the  eye 
to  fee  abfolute  nothing,  or  to  fee,  and  i^of  fee^  at 
thfe  fame  time^ 
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-  The  only  poiot  thcrd&)|c  to  be  wended  to,  ii 
to  endeavour  at  clear  perceptions  of  things,  with 
»)!  cbeir  ctrcvmibnees,-  connexi6n3,  and  depen-^ 
dencies ;  which  requires  more  and  n>ofc  accuracy 
and  attention,  according  as  the  conclufidn  to  be 
drawn  apifes  out  of  more  Qr  lel^  co0i{;jj^  premiies  % 
and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  mind  capsible  of  tak* 
ing  in  a  ^nuch  greater  number  and. yariety  of 
partijSularS)  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  hu. 
i|ian  being,  wi  of  feeing  cjeajrly  thrppgh  all  thciir 
mujtu^  relations,  however,  minute^e^ctcnfivc,  or 
CQinpJipated.    Td  focU  a  n)ind  all  kinds  of  difr 
ficultics  in  .all.  ppFjfi.  of  kn^wledgp  might  be  a$ 
eafy  to  :ift%^ftigatef  -^  ^to.  us  a  comifton  ^ueftion 
in  arithmetic,    and  with  equal  ctjftdinty.    For 
truths  of  all  kinds  are  alike  certain. and  alike 
clear  ta^minds,  whpfe  capacities  and  ftatc^tjualify 
them  for  inveftigating  them.    And  .wteit  is  -be- 
fore fai/J  with  iicg^rd'tp  our  fafety  intrufting 
our  ffecultiese  in  ^mathematical  orr  arirhmerical 
points,  is  equally  juft  with  refpeafo.  moral  and 
all  othfer  fttbj^a;^/  Whati^ver  is  a  re^I,' .clear,  and 
diftina:  objea:  of  pfirc/eption,  muft  be  fame  real 
exiftence.    For  an  abfolute  nothing  can  never  be 
an  objea  ofdiflinft  perception.  Now  xhe  differ- 
ences, agreements,  contrails,  analogies,  and  all 
other  relations  obtaining  'among  moral  ideas,  arc 
as  eflfentidlly  real,  ar«i  as^  proper  fubjccas  of  rea- 
foning;  as  thofe  in  mimfacrs  and  mathematics.  I 
can  no  more  be  demved,  nor  bring  A^iyfdf  to 
doubt  a  clear  moral  propofition,  or  axiom,  than 
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f,  mathematical  one«  I  can  qo  more  doubt  whe? 
^er  h^ppinie^  i$  not  preferable  to  tnifery,  thaA 
ifrhcchjcr  tt^  wHole  h  qoc  greater  tb^n  any  of  its 
paru.  1  can  no  more  doubt,  whether  a  beings 
who  enjoys  fix  degrees  of  happinefs,  and  at  th^ 
fame  time  labours  under  one  degree  of  mifery,  is 
not  in  a  better  fituation  than  another,  who  enjoys 
but  three  degrees  of  happinef^,  and  is  expo^  M 
one  of  mifefy^  ^PpoQng  thofe  degrees  equal  in 
both,  than  I  can  doubt  whether  a  man,  who  i% 
poflelied  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  and  owes  one^ 
or  another,  who  is  worth  only  three  thoufiiAd 
pounds  and  owes  one,  is  the  richer.  And  fo  of 
all  other  cafes,  where  our  iHewi  and  penception^ 
are  clear  and  diftin6):.  For  2^  truth  of  one  ibrt  itf 
as  much  a  truth,  as  of  another,  and,  when  fully 
perceived,  is  as  incapable  of  being  doubted  of 
or  mmaken. 

Yet  fome  have  argued,  that  though,  as  to 
numbers  and  mathematics,  there  is  a  real  inde-^ 
pendent  truth  in  the  natiH%  of  things,  which  coujd 
not  polfibly  have  been^therwiTey  it  is  quiiie  dif- 
ferent in  morals*  Though  it  Was  imp^ffible  in 
the  nature  of  things,chat  twice  two  (hould  be  five^ 
it  might  have  been  fo  contrived,  thit,  univerfally, 
what  is  now  virtue  ihould  have  been  vice,  and 
what  is  now  vice  fhould  have  been  virtue.  That 
all  our  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
wholly  arbitrary  and  faditious  ;  a  mere  initindfc 
Of  taftc  5  very  fuitable  indeed  to  the  prefcnt  ftate 
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of  things :  but  by  no  means  founded  in  rerum  na* 
pirdj  and  only  the  pure  efitft  of  9  pofitiv'e  ordi- 
nation of  Divine  wifdo^,  to  anfwer  certain  end9« 

It  does  not  fuit  the  defign  of  this  work  to  en* 
ter  into  any  long  difcuffion  of  {cnotty  points. 
But  I  would  a&  thofe  gentlemen,  who  maintain 
the  above  dodWne,  Whether  the  Pivine  fcheme 
in  creating  a  univpHe,  and  communicating  hap- 
pinefs  to  innumerable  beings,  whiph  before  had 
no  exiftence,  was  nop  good,  or  preferable  to  the 
contrary  f  If  they  fay,  phere  was  no  good  in  crea-* 
ting  apd  communicating  happinels,  they  mutt 
Ihew  the  wifdom  of  the  infinitely- wife  Creator  iq 
choofing  rather  to  create  than  not.  They  muft 
flicw  how  (to  fpcak  with  reverence)  he  came  to 
choofe  to  create  a  world.  For  fince  all  things 
appear  to  him  exaftly  as  they  are,  if  it  was  not 
in  itfelf  wifcr  and  better  to  create  than  not,  it 
muft  have  appeared  fo  to  him,and  if  it  had  ap. 
peared  fb  to  him,  it  is  certain  he  never  had  pro« 
duced  a  world. 

To  thb  fomc  ahfwer,  that  his  creating  a  world 
was  not  the  confcquence  of  his  feeing  it  to  be  ia 
itfelf  better  to  create  than  not  5  but  he  was  moved 
to  it  by  the  benevolence  of  his  own  nature,  which 
attribute  of  goodnefs  or  benevolence  is,  as  well  as 
benevolence  in  a  good  man,  according  to  their 
notion  of  it,  no  more  than  a  tafte  or  inclination, 
which  happens,  they  know  not  how,  to  be  in  the 
Divine  nature;  but  is  in  itfelf  indifiercnr,  and 
abfli^aaing  from  its^  coofequcnccs,  neither  amia- 
ble 
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blc  nor  ocjious,  good  nor  bad.  To  this  the  reply 
is  eafy,  to  wit.  That  there  is  not,  nor  cm  be, 
any  attribute  in  the  Divine  nature,  thatcopld  pof- 
fibly  have  been  wanting ;.  or  the  want  of  which 
would  not  have  be^n  an  ,impcrfe£tion  :  fpr  what- 
ever is  in  his  nature,  ^s  neceflary,  elfe  it  could 
not  be  in  his  nature ;  neccffity  being  the  only  ac- 
count to  be  given  for  hisexiftence  and  attributes. 
Now  what  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  can- 
not  be  faid  to  exift  neceflarily  -,  therefore  could 
not  exift  in  God.  To  queftion  whether;  coodnefs 
or  benpvojence  in  the  Divine  nature  is  iaegeffary 
or  accidental,  is.  the  fan;e,.a9qvieftioning  wjietlier 
^he  very  exiftence  of  the  Deity  is  neceflary  or  ac* 
cidentaK  For.  whateyer  is  in  God,  is  God.  And 
to  queftion  whether  t;he  Divine  attribute^  of  good- 
pefs  is  a.  real  perfei^ion^  or  a  thing  indifferent, 
that  is,  to  doubt-  whether  the  Divine  nature 
miffht  not  have  .been  as^JDerfed  without,  as  with 
it;  comes  .to.. tjhe  .fame  ^s,(jueftioning,  whether 
cxiftence  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  the  Deity,  .or 
not.  His. whole  nature. is. x»:;ellent ;,  is  ^^  abf- 
tradt  of  excellence  y  and  nothing  belopgjpg  to 
him  is  indifferent..  Of  which  more  hpreiafter. 

It  is  th^retore  evident,  that'  the  benevolence  of 
the  Divine  nature  is  in  itfelf  a  real  exqellenc^  or 
perfcftiqn,  independent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  and 
cannot',  withoutche  higheft  abfurdity,  i^pt  toiay 
impiety,.  Ije  conceived  of,  as  indifferent..  It  is  al- 
fo  evident,  that  it  muft  have  been  upon  the  whole 
tetter  that  the  wniverfe^Ihpuld  be  created*  and  a 

number 
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number  of  creature^  produced  (in  order  to  bt 
partakers  of  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  hap- 
pinefs)  than  not ;  elfe  God,  who  fees  all  Chings  as 
they  arc,  could  not  have  fcen  any  reafort  for  crea* 
ting,  and  therefore  would  not  have  created 
them. 

Let  it  then  be  fuppofed,   that  fome    being 
fhould,  through  thoughtlcffnefs  and  voluntary 

« 

blindnefs  at  firft,  and  afterwards  through  pride 
and  rebellion,  at  length  work  up  his  malice  to 
that  degree,  as  to  with  to  dcftroy  the  whole  crea- 
tion, or  to  fubjed:  millions  of  innocent  beings  to 
unfpeakable  mifcry  5  would  this  likewife  be  good  ? 
Was  it  better  to  create  than  not  ?  and  is  it  like- 
wife better  to  deftroy  than  prefervc?  Was  it  good 
to  give  being  and  happinefs  to  innumerable  ci^ea- 
tures  ?  and  would  it  likewife  be  good  to  plunge 
innumerable  innocent  creatures  into  irrecoverable 
ruin  and  mifery?  If  thefe  feeming  oppofitcs  b6 
not  entirely  the  fame,  then  there  is  in  morals  a 
real  difference,  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth, 
proportion,  agreement,  and  difagreement,  in  the 
nature  of  things  (of  which  the  Divine  nature  is 
the  bafis)  independent  oil  pofitive  will,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  otherwife ;  being  no  more 
arbitrary  or  faflitious,  than  what  is  found  in 
numbers,'  or  mathematics/  So  that  a  wickedly- 
difpofed  being  would,  fo  long  as  he  continued 
unreformed,  have  been  as  really  fo  in  any  other 
ftate  of  things,  and  in  any  other  world,  as  in  this 
in  which  we  live  5  and  a  good  being  would  have 

been 
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been  equafly  amiable  and  valuable  ten  thoufimd 
years  ago^  and  in  the  planet  Jupiter^  Us  uponi 
earth,  and  in  our  times^  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  d^rees  of  goodoefs  and  maTtgnity  ate 
ta  determiiiiate,  did  as  diftindly  po'ceived  by  fu^^ 
perior  beings,  as  between  a  hundred,  a  thoufandt 
iuid  a  millidn  ;  or  between  a  fine,  a  furface,  and 
a  cube. 

Nothing  is  more  evident*^  tbain  that  we  tarf 
enter  a  very  great  way  into  the  Divine  fcheme  in 
the  natural  worlds  and  fee  vtty  clearly  the  wif- 
doth  and  contrivance,  which  (hine  conffncuous  hi 
every  part  6f  it.  I  baelieve  nobody  ever  took 
it  into  bis  head  to  doubt,  whether  the  inhabitant^ 
6f  any  other  world  would  hot  judge  the  fun  to 
be  proper  fat  giving  light,  the  eye  for  feeing,'  the 
ear  for  hearings  and  fo  forth.  No  one  ever 
doubted  whether  the  angel  Gabriel  conceived  of 
the  wifdom  of  God  m  the  natural  world,^  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  what  we  do.  Why  then 
fiiould  people  fill  their  heads  with  fancieis,  about 
^r  perceptions  of  moral  truth,  any  more  than 
i4  natural.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  we  have  all 
our  clear  and  immediate  ideas,  by  our  beiftg  ca* 
pable  of  fdeing,  or  apprehending  (Within  a  cer- 
tain limited  fphere)  things  as  they  are  really  and 
l^ntially  in  themielves.  And  we  may  be^ur^ 
ed^  that  fimpte  truths  do  by  no  means  appear 
to  otir  minds  in  any  ftate  eflentially  different 
froqi  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
the  mind  of  the  angel  G^^/^/n 

z  that 


Ifhat  there  is  a  poflibilicy  of  attaining  certain- 
ty^ by  fenfation^  intuition,  deduftion,  tcftimony^ 
and  infpiration,  feems  eafy  enough  to  prove. 
For,  firft,  where  fenfacion  is,  all  other  arguments 
or  proofs  are  fuperSuous.    What  1  feel  I  cannot 
bring  myfelf  to  doubt,  if  1  would.  I  muft  either 
really  exift  or  not*    But  I  canriQt  even  be  mif- 
taken  in  imagining  I  feel  my  own  exiftence ;  for 
that  neceiTarily  fuppidfes  my  exilting.    1  feel  my 
roind  eafy  and  calm.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  bring! 
myfelf  to  doubts  whether  my  mind  is  eafy  and 
calm.  Becaqfe  I  feel  a  perfect  internal  tranquillity  i 
and  there  is  nothing  within  or  without  me  to 
perfuade  me  td  doubt  the  reality  of  what  I  feel  i 
and  what  I  really  feel,  fo  far  as  t  reafly  feel  it^ 
muft  be  real  i  it  being  abfurd  to  talk  of  feeling 
or  perceiving  what  has  no  real  exiftence. 

Again,  there  is  no  natural  abfurdity  in  fgp-^ 

pofmg  it  polBble  for  a  human,  or  other  intelli-^ 

gent  mind,  fo  arrive  at  a  clear  and  diftindl  peCr 

ception  df  truth  by  intuition.    On  the  contrary^ 

the  fuppofition  of  the  poflibility  of  a  faculty  of  iif* 

telligence  neceflarily  infers  thepoilibility  of  the  CTt- 

iftence  of  truths  as  the  obje^lof  intelligence,  and  oi 

truth*s  being  within  the  reach  of  tte  intelligicnt 

faculty.  If  there  is  but  one  being  in  the  untverftl 

capable  of  underftanding  truth,  there  muft  be 

iruth  for  that  being  to  undetftand  $  and  that 

truth  muft  be  within  th<  reach  of  his  nndeirftaml^ 

ing.  .But  as  it  is  fclf-evideirt,  that  thcref  arc  an 

infinite  number  of  ideal,  or  conceivable  truths, 

it  is  likewise  evident,  there  muft  be  an  infinitely 

cprnprehenfive 
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comprehenfiveunderftanding,  which  perceives  this 
infinity  of  truths.  To  talk  of  a  truth  perceivable 
by  no  mliidj'or  th^t  never  has  been  the  objeft  of 
any  perceptive  faculty,  would  be  a  felf  contra* "" 
diftioft.  Mind  is  the  very  fubjlratum  of  truth. 
An  infinite  mind  df  infinite  truth.  That  a  finite 
underftanding  may  attain  a  finite  perception  of 
truth,  is  ncceflary  to  be  admitted,  unlefs  we  deny 
the  poffibility  of  the  exigence  of  any  finite  un- 
dcrftandin-g.  For  an  underftanding  capable  of 
attaining  no  degree  of  knowledge  of  truth,  or  art* 
underftanding  which  neither  did  nor  could  un- 
derftand  or  perceive  any  one  truth,  is  a  contra- 
diftion  in  words.  Proceeding  in  this  train  of  rea- 
foning,  we  fay.  Either  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
intuition  poffible,  or  it  muft  be  poflible  by  intui- 
tion to  perceive  truth  j  there'  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
fenfation  poffible,  or  it  muft  be  poffible  for  the 
niind  to  perceive  real  objeds.  That  what  we  ac- 
tually and  really  apprehend  by  intuition  and  fen- 
fation, muft  be  fomewha:  real,  as  far  as  aftually 
and  xcally  apprehended ;  it  being  impoffible  td 
apprehend  that  which  is  not.  Now  the  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  any  exiftence,  or  the  truth  of 
any  propofition,  let  it  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  dedu&ion,  by  teftimony,  by  revelation,  or  if 
there  were  a  thoufand  other  methods  of  infor-^ 
mation,  w^uld  ftill  be  reducible  ^t  laft  fo  direct 
intuition  ;  excepting  what  arifes.  from  fenfation. 
The  mind,  in  jddging  of  any  propofition,  thro* 
whatever  channel  communicated    to  .  j/    or  on 

whatever 
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tvjiattver  argumcftts  cftablilbcd,  judges  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  evidence  ;  it  makes  allowance  for; 
the  objections (  ic  balances  the  arguments, .or: 
confiderations  of  whatever  kind,  againO:  one  anO'*. 
thcr ;  it  fees  which  preponderates.  And  fuppo* 
Gbg  this  to  be  done  properly,  it  iees  the  trgf 
ftace  of  the  cafe,  and  determines  accordingly ;  nor 
can  it  pollibly  determine  contrary  to  what  it  fee$ 
to  be  the  true  date  of  the  cafe.    . 

When,  for  example,  I  coofidcrin  my  own  mindi 
on  one  hand^  the  various  evidence  from  authors. 
and  remains  of  antiquity,  that  th^rfi  was  for*-: 
merly  fuch  a  ftatc  as  the  Romany  which  conquered 
great  part  of  this  fide  of  the  globe  ;  and  on  .th& 
other,  find  no'  reafon  for  doubting,  6f  the  exif* 
tence  of  fuch  a  ftate  in  former  times,  I  6nd  ip  as 
reafonable  to  believe  ir^  and  as  impoflible  todoub^ 
it,  as  to  doub(  the  folucion  of  a  queftion  in  num-. 
bcrs  or  quantity,  which  I  had  proved  by  arith- 
metic vulgar  ^nd  decimal,  and  by  algebra.  And 
fo  of  other  inftanc^s*  So  char,  though  it  would 
©ot  be  proper  to  fay,  1  fee,  by  intuition,,  th?, 
truth  of  this  propofition,  "  There  was  once  fpi:,^ 
**  a  city  as  Rome  -,"  yet  I  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  fay,  I  fee  iuch  a  faperaburidanc^  of 
evince  for  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  ,ancl 
atxhe  fame  titne  fee  no  reafon  to  think' that  any 
valid  objedtions  can  be  brought  againH:  it,  <hat 
I  intuitively  fee  the  evidence  for  if  jo  be,  ii)ch  a$ 
p«s  it  beyond  all  poflibility  of  being  doubted  fay 
Uie,  and  feel  that,  though  I  fhould  labour  ever 

Vol.  IL         '  C  fo 
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fo  much  to  bring  myfelf  to  qucftion  it,  I  abfo- 
lutcly  cannot  s  nor  can  I  conceiw  it  poffible  that 
it  (hould  appear  qucftionable  to  any  perfon,  who 
has  fairly  conGdered  it. 

Suppofe,  in  the  fame  manner,  (in  a  point 
which  has  been  difputed)  a  man,  of  a  clear  head, 
to  have  thoroughly  examined  all  the  various  evi-^ 
dences  for  the  Chri(tian  religion,  allowing  to 
every  one  its  due  weight,  and  no  more  *,  fuppofe 
him  to  have  attentively  confidered  every  objec- 
tion againft  it,  allowing,  likewife,  to  every  one 
impartially  its  full  force ;  fuppofe  the  refult  of 
the  whole  enquiry  to  be  his  finding  fuch  a  pre- 
ponderancy  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  as  (hould  beyond  all  comparifon  over- 
balance the  whole  weight  of  the  objedions  againft 
it  •,  I  fay»  that  fuch  a  perfon  would  then  intui- 
tively fee  the  evidence  for  Chriftianity  to  be  un- 
furmountable  %  and  could  no  more  bring  him- 
felf  to  doubt  it,  than  to  doubt  whether  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ; 
nor  to  conceive  the  poffibility  of  any  other  perfon^s- 
doubting  it,  who  had  fairly  confidered  both  fides 
of  the  queftion. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  perfon,  who  fhould  care^ 
fully  examine  the  arguments  in  a  fyilem  of  ethics, 
and  (hould  clearly  and  convincingly  perceive  the 
ftrengch  of  each^  the  connexion  of  one  with  ano* , 
ther,  and  the  refult  of  the  whole ;  might  in  the 
ftrifteft  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to  fee  in- 
tuitively ' 
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tuittvely  the  truth  and  jufhiefs  of  that  (yttcm  of 
ethics. 

If  fo,  then  it  is  plain^  that  certainty  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  equally  attainable  upon  all  fub* 
je&s,  though  beings  of  our  limited  capacity  may 
not,  in  our  prefent  imperfed  ftate,  be  capable 
of  attaining  it.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  truch 
of  the  moll  obvious  axiom   in    arithmetic  or 
geometry  may  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  an  infant^ 
or  an  idiot  3  which  appears  fclf-evident  to  the 
firft  glance  of  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  put-^ 
ting  two  thoughts  together.  -How.  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  the  truth  of  fuch  an  axiom  as  the  foU 
lowing  appears  immediate!/  inconteftable  :  Tnat 
if  from  eqpal  quantities  equal  quantities  be  Tub- 
tra£ked,    equal   quantities   will  remain  i    Hqw 
comes,  I  fayj  the  truth  of  this  axiom  to  appear 
at  once,  while  moral  dodtrines  fufniQi  endlcrfs 
dHpute  ?  The  obvious  anfwer  is,  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  terms  of  the  propofition^  and  of 
what  is  affirmed  of  them,  which  leaves  no  room 
.  for  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  ;  and  from  the  nar« 
rownefs  of  the  fubje6b  to  be  confidered,  or  the 
iniallnefs  of  the  number  of  ideas  cq  be  taken  in, 
which  prevents  all  danger  of  pu2£ling,  or  dif-. 
trading  the  underftanding,  and  rendering  the  re- 
fulc  or  concluHon  doubtful.    Suppofe  the  argu- 
ments  for  Chriftianity  to  be  exactly  one  thoufand^ 
and  the  objeAions  againft  it  exa&ly  one  hundred : 
Suppofe  an  angelic,  or  other  fuperior  underftand^ 

tng,   to  perceive  intuitively  the  exaft  ftate  of 

C  2  each*. 
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idchranci  to  &£  icUftini^ly  theliundrcd  objcc* 
tions  to  be  funnountable,  or  not  valid,  and  the 
ar^uthcnts  to  be  everyone  folld  atid  conclufite 5 
I  fay,  that  fuch  a  being  would  intuitively'fce  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  in  the  fame  ihanner  as>a 
human  mind  fees  the  truth  of  any  complex  de- 
monftration  in  Euclid.  .    . 

.It is  therefore  certain,  that  all  evidence  what** 
ever  is  to  be  finally  tried  by,  and  reduced  to  in- 
tuition, except  that  which  we  have  from  fcnfa- 
tion  :  That  truth  of  all  kinds  h  equally  capable 
cf  being  intuitively  perceived,  and  of  being  af- 
cerrained  to  minds  fitted  for  receiving  and  ex- 
amining it :  That  moral  truth  Is  in  no  refpedt 
naturally  more  vague  or  precarious  than  mathe* 
iliatical ;  but  equally  fixed,  and  equally  clear,  to 
fuperior  minds ;  and  probably  will  be  fo  here-r 
after  to  thofe  of  the  human  mak^,  who  Ihall 
attain  to  higher  improvements  in  future  ftates  : 
And  that  in  the  mean  time  our  duty  is  to  exa-  ' 
mine  carefully,  and  to  aft  upon  the  relult  of  can- 
did enquiry. 

That  we  are,  in  fome  inftances  of  inconfider- 
able  importance  to  our  final  happinefs,  liable 
to  error,  is  no  more  than  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  imperfefHon  of  our  prefent  ftate,  and  the 
number  of  patticulars-neceffary  to  be  taker!  in, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  true  ftate  of  things  upon 
die  whole.    But  this,  fo  far  from  proving  the 
impoflibility  of  coming  at  truth,   or  that  we  are 
expofcd  to  irremediable  error,  (hews,  that  truth 
'  •  is 
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is  certainly  to  be  attained  by  fuch  intelligent  be- 
ings as  fhall,  with  proper  advantages  of  capacity 
and  means,  fet  themfelves  to  tiie  finding  it  out 
with  finceriCy 'and  diligence. 

The  amount  of  what  has  been  faid  on  moral 
certainty  is  briefly  as  follows,  viz. 

That  it  is  felf-contradidory  to  talk. of  doubt- 
ing the  pcrceptiorfs  of  our  faculties,  it  being  im- 
poffible  to  perceive  a  truth  clearly,  and  yet  to 
doubt  it. 

That  our  (imple  ideas,  being  the  immediate 
objedls  of  our  undcrftandings,  and  being  level  to 
direft  intuition,  are  capable  of  being  wklt,  the 
grcatcft  cx^Snefs  examined  and -compared;  in 
order  to  the  finding  the  truth  or  fallhood  of  aqy 

♦•propofition,  whofe  terms  afe  not  too  compk^:, 
or  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 
And  that  whatever  the  underftanding  clearly  de- 

.  termines,  after  mature  examination,  to  be  truth, 
it  is  impofflble  to  doubt. 

That  whatever  any  mmd  really  perceives  muft 
be  real,  as  far  as  perceived.  That  therefore, 
there  muft  'be  real  truxh  perceivable,  elfe  there 
could  be  no  perccpuve  faculty  in  the  univerfe; 
fincc  faifhoods  and  impoCQbilities  are  not  in  the 
oatur^  of  things  perceivable,  being  non-enti- 
ties. 

That  all  Hinds  of  truths  appear  equally  cer- 
tain to  minds    capable  of  invefligating  them. 

^hat  moral  truth  is  in  its  own  nature  no  more 
vague  or  precarious,  than  mathematical;  though 

C  3  in 
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in  foine  inftahces  more  difficultly  inveftigated  by 
our  narrow  and  defedtive  faculties. 

That  there  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  things, 
(the  bafis  of  which  is  the  Divine  nature)  an  cter* 
nal,  eilential,  and  unchangeable  difference  in 
inorals  I  that  there  is  a  real,  not  a  factitious,  or 
arbitrary,  good  and  evil,  a  greater  and  lefs  pre- 
ferableoefs  in  different  charaders  and  actions. 
.That,  accordingly,  if  it  had  been  in  the  nature 
of  things  no  way  better  that  an  univerfe  ihould 
be  created,  than  not;  it  is  evident,  God,  who 
{et&  all  things  as  they  are,  would  not  have  feen 
any  reafoh  fqr  creatmg  an  univerfe,  and  there- 
fore would  DQt  have  exerted  his  pqwer  in  ttse 
'produ£]tion  of  ic. 

'  That  the  Divine  attribute  of  benevolence  '^ 

-kv  its'pwn  natyre,  really  and  tflVntially,  and  with- 

jDut  all  regard  to  the  notions  of  created  beings, 

aLtid  exclufiye  of  -  all  confcquences,  a  perfedion  ^ 

pot  an  indiffetent  property,  as  fome  pretend.  For 

that  tWffiing  either  eVll  or  indifferent  can  be  con- 

.  ceivcd  of  asexifting  necfcffarily  :  but  the  Divine 

behevoknte  and  Sll  the' other  attributes  of  his 

nature  exift^rieceffaVily. 

That  if  it  was  proper^,  or  goodi  to  create  an 
univerfe  of  beings  capable  of  happinejs,  it  muft 
pn  the  contrary  be  improper,  or  Wiorally  wicked, 
to  endeavour  to  ppppfc  the  Divine  fcheme  of  be- 
nevolence, or  to  wifh  innocent  beings  Condemn- 
pd  to  mifery.  There  is  therefore  an  ctelnal  »and 
cflfjitial,  pot  a  faftitious,  or,arbitrjiry^,gO0d^^d 

evil 
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evil  in  morals ;  and  the  foundation  of  moral  good 
is  in  the  neceflary  and  unchangeable  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature. 

That  certainty.is  in  the  nature  of  things  at- 
tainable by  fenfation.  That  reality  mud  be  the 
objed  of  fenfation,  it  being  impoITible  to  feel 
what  has  no  exiftence.  That  it  is  impoffible  to 
doubt  what  we  perceive  by  fenfation. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature,  of  things,  at- 
tainable by  intuition.  That  the  exiftence  of  in* 
telligence  necefiarily  fuppofes  that  of  truth,  as 
the  objcft  of  underftanding.  That  truth  is.  a 
Divine  attribute;  therefore  muft  exift  neceflarify. 
That  every  infelligcnt  mind  muft  fee  fuppofcd 
capable  of  intuitively  perceiving  truthi  And  that 
,we  find  by  experience,  we  cannot  even  forcy  put-^ 
felves  to  doubt  the  truths  we  intuitively  per- 


ceive. 


That  fuch  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
attainable  in  fubjefts  of  which  wc  receive  infor- 
mation by  dcduftion,  teftimony,  and  revelation, 
as  renders  it  impoffible  for  the  mind  tp  heHtate 
or  doubt.  For  that  the  fum,  or  refult,  of  all 
kinds  of  evidence,  however  complex  and  v^i- 
ous,  except  what  arifes  from  fenfation  \  is  the 
objedt  of  direffc  intuition. 

To  conclude^this  introduction :  were  our  pre- 
ieot  ftate  much  more  difadvantageous  than  ic  is ; 
did  we  labour  under  much  greater  difficulty  and 
uncertainty,  than  we  do,  in  our  fearch  after  truth  j 
pr^dcnce  would  ftill  direft  us,  upon  the  whole, 

C  4  what 
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what  coiirfc  to  take.  The  probability^  of  Tafety 
in  the  main  would  ftill  be  upon  the  fide  of  vir^ 
tue ;  and  there  would  ftill  be  reafon  'to  fear  that 
vice  and  irregularity  would  end  ilL  This  alone 
would  bjC  enough  to  keep  wife  and  confidcrate 
beings  to  their  duty,  as  far  as  known.  But  our 
condition  is  very  different ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  all  neceffary  truth  fufficiently  clear,  extenfive 

'^n4^f^^^^"- 

•  S    E    C    T»      !• 

^be  Being  and  /ttrihutes  of 'God  ejtahhjhed  as 
the  Founjiatiprf  of  MoraUty. 

NOTHING  is  rnorc  indiiputable  dmn 
.  that -fomething  now  cxifts.  Every  per- 
fon  n?iay  fay  to  himfelf,  ^'  I  certainly  cxift :  iox 
''  1  feel  that  I  exift.  And  I  could  neither  feci 
^'  that;  I  exifti  nor  be  deceived  in  imagining  it, 
-**  if  I  wasirothing.  If^  therefore,  I  exift,  the 
^*  J  next  qucfliron  is.  How  I  came  to  be  ?"  Whatr 
ever  .cxjfts,  ,muft  owe  its  bemg,  and  the  parti- 
cuhir  circumftances  of  it,  to  fomc  caufe  prior  to 
itfelf,  unkfs  it  cxifts  necclfarily.  For  a  being  to 
exift;  neceftfarily,  is  to  exift  fo  as  that  it  was  im- 
poffiblc>  for  that  being  not  to  have  exifted,  and 
that  the  fuppofition  of  its  not  exiftirig  ihould  im- 
ply a  dircd  contradidion  in  terms.  »Let  any 
perfon  try  to  conceive  of  Ipace  and  dufaiion.  as 
annihilated,  or  not  cxifting,  and  h^  will  iindioino* 
poiiible, .  and  that  they  will  ftill  retHroHipofttiiis 

mind 
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mM  io  fpitc  of  all  his  efforts  to  th^  contrary. 
Such  an  exiftence  therefore  is  peceffiuy,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  account  to.  be  gi^n,  than  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  toexift;  and  this 
accoiHit  is  fully  fatisfying  to  the  mind. 

Whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  conceivints" 
of  the  particular  modus  of  a  neceffary  exiftence ; 
Wi^exiflcnce,  which  always  wasy  and  could  not 
but  be;  always  continuing^  but  which  never  had 
a  beginning;  as  all  the  difficulty  of  fuch  concept 
lions  evidently  arifes  from  the  narrownels  of  our 
fimte  and  limiwd  minds,  and  as  our  reafon  forces 
us  upon  granting  the  reality  andtieceffity  of  them, 
it  would  be  contradiAing  the  moft  irrefiftible 
-jconviSions  of  our  reafon,  to  dilpute  them; 
and  it  is  indeed  out  of  our  power  to  difputc 
them. 

To  have  recourfe  to  an  infinite  fucceflion  of 
dependent  caufes,  produced  by  one  another  from 
eternity,  and  tc  give  that  as  an  account  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  world,  will  give  no  fatisfaftion 
to  the"  mind  *,  but  will  confound  it  with  an  infi- 
nite abfurdity.  For  if  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to 
conceive  of  one  fmgle  dependent  being,  pro- 
duced without  a  caufe,  or  exifting  without  being 
brought  itito  exiftence  by  feme  pre-exiftent  caufe; 
it  is  infinitely  more  fo,  to  try  to  conceive  of  an 
ififinite  ferics  of  dependent  beipgs  exifting  with- 
out being  produced;  by  any  original  and  un- 
(Created  caufe;  as  it  would  be  more  (hock- 
ing 
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ing  to  talk  of  a  thoufand  links  of  a  chain  Uaog<- 
ing  upon  nothings  than  of  one. 

That  the  material  world  is  not  the  firft  caufe,  is 
evident,becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  exifting  necteflTarily^ 
without  which  ncccflity  he  could  not  polfibly  €xift» 
as  a  firft  caufe,  muft  be  abfolutcly  pcrfc<ft,  un- 
changeable, and  every  where  the  fan)c,  of  which 
afterwards.  This,  we  fee,  is  by  no  meanst,  to  be 
affirmed  of  the  material  world ;  its  form,  motion, 
and  fubftance,  b^ing  endlefsly  .various,  and  fub- 
jef);  to  perpetual  change.  That  nothing  material 
could  have  been  the  neceflarily  exiftent  firft 
caufe  is  evident,  becau(e  we  know,  that  all  ma- 
terial fubftances  confift  of  a  number  of  uncon« 
ne<5ted  and  feparable  .particles  %  which  would 
give,  not  one,  but  a  number  of  firft  caufes,  which 
is  a  palpable  abfurdity.  And  that  the  firft  caufe 
cannot  be  one  Angle  indivifible  atom,  is  plain, 
becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  being  neceflarily  exiftent, 
muft  be  equally  necefTary  throughout  infinite 
fpace. 

That  chance,  which  is  oply  a  word,  not  a  real 
being,  ftiould  be  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  world,  is  the  fame  as  faying,  that  nothing  is 
the  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  or  that  it  neither  exifts 
neceflarily,  nor  was  produced  by  that  which 
exifts  neceflarily,  and  therefore  does  not  exift  at 
all.  Therefore,  after  fuppofing  ever  fo  long  a 
.  feries  of  beings  producing  one  another,  we  muft 
at  laft  have  recourfe  to  fome  Firft  Caufe  of  all, 
himfelf  uncaufed,  exifting  neceflarily,  or  fo,  as 

that 
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that  the  fuppofition  of  his  not  cxifting  would 
imply  a  contradi^lion.  This  firft  caufe  we  call 
God* 

The  firft  caufe  tnuft  of  necefiicy  be  one,  in  the 
mod  pure,  fimple,  and  indivifible  manner.    For 
the  firft  caufe  mud;  exift  neceflarily,  that  is,  it 
is  a  direct  abfurdicy  to  fay,  that  fomething  now 
exifts,  and  yet  there  is  no  original  firft  caufe  of 
exiltence.  Now,  when  to  avoid  this  abfurdicy,  wc 
have  admitted  one  independent,  neceflariiy-exif- 
tent,  firft  caufe,  if  we  afterwards  proceed  to  admit 
another  firft  caufe,  or  number  of  firft  caufcs,  wc 
ihall  find,  that  all  but  one  are  fuperBuous.    Be- 
caufe  one  is  fufficient  to  account  for  tlie  exif- 
lence  of  all  things.    And  as  it  will  evidently  be 
00  contradiftion  to  fuppofe  any  one  out  <^  a  plu- 
rality not  to  eitift,  fince  one  alone  is  fufficient ; 
it  follows  that  there  can  be  but  one  fingle  firft 
caufe. 

Befides,  it  will  be  made  evident,  by  and  by, 
that  the  firft  caufe  muft  be  abfolurcly  perfedt,  in 
every  poffible  rcfped,  and  in  every  pofiible  de- 
gree. Now  that  which  ingroflcs  and  fwallows  up 
into  itfclf  ail  poffible  pcrfcdion,  or  rather,  is 
itfelf  abfolute  pcrfeftion,  can  be  but  one ;  be- 
cajufe  there  can  be  but  one  abfolute  Whole  of 
perfe6tion. 

We  may  poffibly,  through  inattention,  commit 
miftakes  with  refpcft  to  what  are,  or  arc  not, 
pcrfedions  fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft  caufe,  as 
fomc  of  the  Heathens  were  abfurd  enough  to 

afcr.b?  j 
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afcribe  even  to  their  fupretxie  deicy  atmbuccs 
which  ought  rather  to  b?  termed  vices  than  vir.- 
tues.  But  we  can  never  miftake  in  afcribing  to 
the  Supreme  Being  all  pofllbie,  real)  and  cotiQf- 
tent  perfedions.  For  a  B^ing,  who  cxifts  m^ 
turally  and  occcfiarily,  mu(l  of  negeffity.cxift  in 
an  infinite  and  unbounded  tT).4nner«  the  ground 
of  hU  exiftence  being  alike  in  a]l  mojEnents  of 
duration,  and. all  points  of  fplace.  Whatever  ex^ 
ids  naturally  and  neceiTarily  in  the  Eaft,  muft 
of  courfe  exift.  naturally  and  nece0arily  in  the 
Weft,  in  the  South,  and  in.  thp  Nosth,  above  and 
below,  in  fprn^er,  pr^fent,  aod  in  fuqiuir  times. 
Whatever  exifts  if)  jhis  nwioeir,  cxifts  in  a  per* 
fed  manner.^  Whatever  exifts  in  a  perfeft  man- 
ner, in  refped  of  exteJit  and  dtsration,  muft  eri^ 
dently  be  perfcd  in  every  other  rcfpciSt,  of  which 
its  nature  is  capable.  Far  the  whole  iden  of  fuch 
a  Being  is  by  the  fuppofition  natural  and  necef- 
fary;  a  partial  neceffity  being  an  evident  abfur-* 
dity.  That  the.  firft  caufe  therefore  fhould  be  de- 
ficient in  any  one  perfe£tion  confiftent  with  the 
.nature  of  fuch  a  Being  as  we  muft  conclude  the 
firft  caufe  to  be,  is  as  evident  a  contradidlion, 
as  to  fay  that  the  firft  caufe  may  naturally  and 
neceiTarily  exift  in  the  Eaft,  and  not  in  the  Weft, 
at  prcfent,  but  not  in  time  paft,  or  to  come. 
For  fuppofe  it  were  argued,  that  the  firft  caufe 
may  not  be  infinite,  for  example,  in  wifdom ;  I 
a(k  firft.  Whether  wifdom  can  be  faid  to  be  a 

property 
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pftfij^otey  ttnfuitaWe  to  the  idea  of  the  flrft  caufc? 
ThU  \^B1  hardly  be  pretended.  No^^ne  can  ima- 
giM  it  would  be  a  rtore  proper  idea  0^  the  firff 
caUfe,  to  think  of  hiih  as  of  a  Being  utterly  void 
tf  iftte!li]gence,  tttatttfi  iriflniee  in  knowledge. 
It  is  evident,  th&t  of  two*^  beings^  otherwife 
alike,  but  one  of'  ^liJch  wis  whoRy  void  of 
intdligenGC,  and  th*  ^X^thtt  ^dflcfled-  of  it, 
the  latter  would  be  more  perf^-'  than  the 
former,  by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  intelligMce  he  pofl^fled.  On  (he  other 
hand,  of  two  beings  otherwife  ajike,  but 
one  of  which  labour^  under  a  \^icious  inclina- 
tion, which  occaQoned  a  deviation  from,  or  de- 
ficiency of  moral  perfedion,  and  the  other  was 
wbolly  clear  of  ftich  imperfcAion,  the  latter 
would  be  a  more  perfeft  nature  than  the  former^ 
by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount  of  fuch 
negative  quantity,  or  deficiency.  Which  fhcws 
the  neoeitity  of  afcribing  to  the  Supreme  Being 
every  poffible  real  perfeftion,  and  the  abfuality 
of  foppofing  the  fwalteft  impctfcftion  or  defici- 
ency to  Ise  io  bis  nature* 

If  it  be  evident  cben  that  wifdom,  in  any  tht^ 
loweft  degree,  is  an  attribute  fit  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  firft  caufe,  and -if  whatever  is  in'  'the  firft 
canfe,  is  in  him  naturally  and  neo^arily,  that 
is,  conkl  not  but  have  been  in  hin%  it  vs  obvious, 
that  fudbian  atcribote  cannot  be  in  him'  in  any 
Iknified  degree^  aoy  more  than  he  Cfte 'naturally 
3  wid 
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and  ncGeirarily  exift  in  one  point  of  fpace^  ami 
not  through  ali  It  is  an  evident  con tradi&ioti 
to  fuppofe  the  Srft  cai^e  exiftii^  naturally  and 
neceHTarily^  and  yet  limited,  either  as  to  his  ex- 
iftencc  or  perfections ;  becaufe  it  is  plain,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  liqiit  them,  which  is  the  facne^ 
as  faying)  that  they  muft  be  unlimiced.  Farther, 
whatever  is  in  the  nature  or  eflence  of  the  firfl:^ 
cauie,  muil  be  in  him^  naturally  and  neceflarily, 
that  is,  is  an  eflential  attribute  of  his  nature^  or 
could  not  but  have  been  in  hi«  nature ;  for  if  iv 
had  been  pofTible  that  bis  nature  could  have  ..been 
without  any  particular  attribute,  it  certainly 
would,  by  the  very  fuppofition.  Now  whatever 
is  neceiTarily  an  attribute  of  Deity,  is  Deity*. 
And  limited  Deity  is  a  contradiftion^'asmucb 
as  limited  infinity^  For  infinity  is  unbounded^ 
knowledge  is  unbounded,  power  is  unbounded, 
goodnefs  is  unbounded.  Thefe  and  the  reft  are 
the  ncceflary  attributes  of  Deity.  And  as  they 
arc  in  him,  they  together  form  the  idea  of  Su-^ 
premc  Deity.  The  Deity  or  firft  caufc  muft 
therefore  be  poiielTed  of  every  poflible  perfedioft 
in  an  infinite  degree,  all  tbofe  perfe£ti<His  being 
naturally  infinite,  and  there  being  nothing  to  U^ 
mit  the  Dcity»  or  his  perfedtons. 

We  cannot  therefofe  avoid  concluding,  tKat 
the   firft  caufe  is  poiG:fled  of  infinite  intelli- 
gence, or  knowledge,  that  his  infinite  mind  is  ar 
treafure  of  an  infinity  of  trutbs»^  that  he  has  everi 
had  at  all  moments  from  all  eternity,  an^d  ever 

will 
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will  to  all  etefnity  have  in  his  view,  and  ia' 
aftual  contemplation,  all  chings  chat  ever  have 
exifled^  that  do  now,  or  ever  (hall  exift,  through* 
out  infinite  fpace  and  duration^  with  all  their 
connexions,  relations,  dependencies,  gradations^. 
proportions,  clifferetKes,.  concrafts,  caures,.effe&s, 
and  ail  circumftances  of  all  kinds,,  with  the  ideas 
of  all  things  which  are  merely  po(rible,.or  who(e 
exiftence  does  not  innqpiy  a  contradidion,  though 
they  have  never  a&ually  exiftedi^  with  all  thcif 
poffible  relations,  connexion^,  and  circumftances,^ 
whofe  idea  is  conceivable.  In  one  word,  the  Di^ 
vine  mind  muft  comprehend  all  things  that  by 
their  nature  are  capable  of  being  known,  or  con<^ 
ceived. 

From  the  fame  necelTary  connexion,  between 
the  infinity  of  the  firft  taufe  in  one  particular,- 
and  in  all,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  be 
muft  be  infinite  ingoodnefs;  it  being  ielf-evi« 
dent,  that  goodnefs  or  benevolence  muft  in  any. 
ftate  of  things  be  a  perfe(51:ion,  and  the  want  of 
any  degree  of  it  a  deficiency,  lb  be  infinite  ia 
goodnefs,  is  to  poifirfs  fuch  benevolence  of  na- 
ture, as  no  conceivable  or  pofllble  meafure  of 
goodnefs  can  exceed,  or  which  can  never  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  exerting  itfelf  in  a£bs  of  goodnefs,  in 
ft  manner  fuitable  to  propriety  and  reditude. 

Here  a  proper  diftindion  ought  to  be  made 
between  goodnefs  and  mercy.  Though  it  is  de- 
monftrably  certain,  that  the  Supreme  Being.  i$ 
infinite  in  goodnefs,  we  mud  not  imagine  he  is 

infinite 
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irifinite  ia  (nerc/i  Becaufe  we  can  fuppiofe  inmi* 
ttierabk  caft^vin  which  mercy  to  particulars  would 
ifnply  a  ^efeft  of  goodriefs  upon  the  whblev 
In  fuch  cafes,-  it  is  evident,  that  the  great^ft 
goodntis,  upoii  the  whole,  will  appear  in  refuf- 
ing  fticrcy  to  particulars- (  -not  in  grantiifg /  it* 
We  ttiuft  therefore  conoludi^^  that  mercy  will 
certainly  be  refufed  to  dl  fuch  b((ender&^  whottf 
juftice  and  goodnefs  to  the  whole  require 'ta 
be  puniflied.  Thus  the  divine  good neikiis' not 
bounded  in  its  extent,  but  only  Tegulated  in  its 
exertion  by  wiftlom  and  juftice;  . 

'  From  the  fame  neceffity  fck-  condiiding  that 
the  firft  caufe  muft  be  unifofa>ly  ^ndin  all  coti^ 
fiftent  refpefts  infinite,  we  muft  conclude,  tteit  he 
is  poflefled  of  an  infinite  degWe  of  power ;  it 
being  evident^  that  power  is-a  perfc^ion,  atod 
preferable  to  weaknefs.    Infiilife  power  fignifies 
i,  power,  at  all  moments  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity, and  throughout  all  fpace,  to  produce,  or 
peHForm  whatever  docs  not  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  imply  an  exprefs  contradidion,  as 
making  fomething  to  b^,  and  not  fo  be  at  thtf 
fame  time,  or  oppofes  fome  of  the  other  perfec- 
tions bf  his  nature,  as  the  doing  fomething  un- 
juft,  cruel,  or  fbolife.     And  indeed  all '  fuch 
things  are  properly  impoflibilrties.    Becaufc  it'is 
altogether  as  impoffible  that  a  Being  unchangeably 
juft;  good,  and  wife,  fliouW  ever  change  fo  as 
to  aft  contrary  to  his  eflemial  charaftcr,  as  that 
a  thing  fhould  be  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time;' 

From 
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From  the  fame  neccflity  pf  concluding  up- 
on the  uniform  and  univerfal  infinity  of  the 
firfl;  caufe,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  he 
is  infinite  in  juftice  and  truths  it  being  felf-evi« 
dent,  that  truth  is  a  perfeftion,  and  preferable  to 
falfhood.  The  Divine  nature  mud  be  the  very 
ftandard  of  truth ;  he  mufl:  be  entirely  mafter  of 
the  tX2L&,  ilate  of  all  things,  and  of  all  their  re- 
lations and  connexions ;  he  muft  fee  the  ad« 
vantage  of  ading  according  to  the  true  date  ot 
things,  and  the  right  ftate  of  the  cafe,  rather 
than  according  to  any  falfe  of  fi&itious  oile ;  and 
muft  perceive,  more  generally  and  univerfally 
than  any  creature,  that  the  confequence  of  uni- 
verfal truth  muft  be  univerfal  order,  perfection 
and  happinefs  •,  and  of  univerfal  fa^hood  and  de- 
ception,  univerfal  mifery,  and  confufion.    . 

if  there  be  any  other  natural  or  moral  perfec- 
tions, for  which  we  have  no  names,  and  of  which 
we  haye  no  ideas,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  they 
muft  be  in  the  Divine  nature ^  but  that  they  muft 
exift  in  Him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Or,tofpeaIc 
properly,  every  poflible  and  confiftent  perfedion 
takes  its  origin  from  its  being  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  exifts  by  the  fame  original 
neceffity  of  nature,  as  the  infinite  mind  itfelf, 
the  fubfiratum  of  all  perfe&ion,  exifts.  So  that 
the  necelfity  ofexiftenceof  the  moral  perfeflions 
of  the  Deity  is  the  very  fame  as  that  of  the  n^ 
tural.  Try  to  annihilate  Ipace,  or  immenfity,  in, 
yoar  mind ;  and  you  will  find  i(  impoffible* 
Vol.  II.  D  For 
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For  it  exlfts  neceflarily  i  and  is  an  attribute  of 
Deity.  Try  to  annihilate  the  idea  of  reftitud* 
in  your  mind;  and  you  will  Bad  ic  equally  im- 
poffible ;  the  idea  of  redicude,  as  lomewhat  real, 
will  ftill  return  upon  the  underftanding.  Redi^ 
tude  is  therefore  a  neceflfary  attribute  of  Deity  ; 
and  all  the  Divine  moral  attributes,  of  which 
we  have  any  ideas,  are  only  redtitude  differently 
exerted.  And  the  reditude  of  the  Divine  nature 
is  the  proper  bafis  and  foundation  of  moral  good 
in  the  difpofition  or  practice  of  every  moral 
agent  in  the  onivcrfe ;  or,  in  other  words,  vir- 
tue, in  an  intelligent  and  free  creature,  of  what** 
ever  rank  in  the  fcale  of  being,  is  nothing  elfe 
than  a  conformity  of  difpofition  and  pradice  to 
the  neceflary,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  rec* 
titudeof  the  Divine  nature. 

Of  every  pofuive  fimple  idea  that  can  enter  into 
our  minds,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  either  fome- 
tfaiog  belonging  to  the  Divine  nature  (to  fpeak  ac- 
cording to  our  imperfed  way)  or  it  is  a  work  of 
his»  or  qF  fome  creature  of  bis.  We  do  not  fay, 
God  m^de  immenfity  or  fpace^  duration  or  eter- 
nity, truth,  benevolence,  redlitude^  and  the  reft. 
But  tbefc  are  clear,  pofitive,  fimple  ideas  in  o^^ 
minds.  Therefore  they  muft  exift.  But  if  they 
^Kiit,  and  yet  are  not  made  by  God,  tbey  muft 
be  oecefiarily  exiftent.  Now  we  know,  that  no- 
thing exifts  neceflarily,  but  what  is  an  attribute 
of  Peity,  that  is,  one  of  our  imperfect  and  paiw 

tiai  conceptions  of  bis  io&iice  nature^  which  ioh 
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grofies  and  fwallows   up  all  poflible  perfect 
lions. 

Though  we  have  here  treated  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  firfl:  caufe  feparatdy,  and  one  after 
the  other,  we  are  not  to  form  to  ourfelves  an 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  tonfiffing  of  fepa** 
irable  or  difcerpible  parts,  td  be  conceived  of 
fingly^  arid  independently  on  one  anothen  Ih 
treating  of  the  hunlan  mind,  we  fay  it  confids  of 
the  faculties  of  underftanding,  will^  memory,  and 
fo  fbrthi  But  this  evidently  conveys  a  falfe  idea 
of  a  mind.  It  is  the  whole  mind  that  under ^^ 
ftands,  wills,  loves,  hates,  remembers,  feesj  hears, 
and  feels,  and  performs  all  the  other  functions 
of  a  living  agent.  And  to  conceive  of  its  facul- 
ties as  feparable  from  ot  independent  on  one  ano* 
ther,  is  foi^ming  a  very  abfurd  notion  of  mind 
which  cannot  be  confidered  as  conlifting  of  parts, 
or  as  capable  of  divifion.  When  we  fay  what- 
ever is  an  attribute  of  Deity  is  a  petty  itfelf, 
which  is  demonftrably  true,  we  ought  to  under* 
fiand  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  fay^^ 
that  whatever  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind  h 
the  mind  itfel£  Thus,  diough  immenfity  alone^ 
troth  atone,  infinite  power  or  wifdom  alone,  tho' 
no  one  of  thefe  perfeftions  alone  is  the  full  and 
complete  idea  of  Deity,  any  more  than  under^ 
Handing  alone^  will  alone,  or  memory  alone,  is  of 
the  human  mind,  yet  all  the  £iift,  together  with 
the  other  attributes,  as  they  fubfift  in  the  Divine , 
nio4iraie^ity,  aad  zil  the  latter^  with  the  other . 

t)  a  mental 
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mental  powers,  are  the  human  mind,  and  yet  nei^ 
ther  the  former  nor  the  latter  can  be  conceived  of 
as  diviHble  or  made  up  of  parts. 

As  the  neceflary  exiftence  and  abfolute  perfec- 
tion of  God  render  it  proper  and  reafonable  to 
afcribe  to  him  the  creation  of  ihc  univerfc }  (o 
his  omniprefence,  infinite  power,  and  wifdom, 
make  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  can,  with 
the  utmoft  facility,  without  interruption,  for  in- 
finite ages,  condud  and  govern  both  the  natural 
and  moral  world.  Though  the  dodtrine .  of  pro- 
vidence is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  wife  Hea- 
thens, and  is  therefore  commonly  confidered  as 
a  point  of  natural  religion;  yet,  as  revelation  on- 
ly feis  it  in  a  clear  and  fatisfaclory  light,  I  (hall 
put  off  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  k  to  the  fourth 
book. 

.  Our  being  utterly  incapabfe  df  forming  any 
fhadow  of  an  idea  adecjuate  to  the  true  nature 
su\d  eflence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  no  more  an 
objedion  againft  the  certainty  of  his  exiftence, 
than  the  impoffibility  of  our  conceiving  of  infi- 
nite bcginninglcfs  duration,  is  againft  its  reality. 
What  our  reafon  compels  us  to  admit,  muft  not 
be  rejefted,  becaufe  too  big  for  our  narrow  minds' 
to  comprehend,  nor  indeed  can  we  rejedt  it^  If 
we  would. 

.   Let  us  therefore'do  our  utmoft  to  conceive  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  the  one  independent,   ne- 
cfeffarily-exiftent,    unchangeable,    eternal,    im* 
ihenfc,  and  univerfal  mind,  the  foundatienj  ^r- 
'-'  -  fubjiratum 
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Jubftrafum  of  infinite  fpace,  duration,  power,  wif- 
dom,  goodnefi,  juftice,  and  every  other  poffible 
perfedlion ;  without  beginning,  without  end, 
without  parts,  bounds,  limits,  or  dcfcfts ;  the 
caufe  of  all  things,  himfelf  uncaufed  ;  the  pre* 
fervcr  ofall  things,  himfelf  depending  on  no  one  j 
the  upholder  of  all  things,  himfelf  upheld  by  no 
one;  from  all  moments  of  eternity  to  all  moments 
of  eternity,  enjoying  the  perfedion  of  happinefs, 
without  the  poffibility  of  addition  or  diminution; 
befor/:  all,  above  all,  and  in  all ;  pofieffing  cter-^ 
oity  ajEid  inimpnfity,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  and  for 
ever  f^lly  njafter  of  every  point  of  the  one  and 
moment  of  the  other ;  pervading  all  matter,  but 
unafifeAtd  by  all  matter;  bellowing  happinefs  on 
all,  without  receiving  from  any ;  pouring  forth 
without  meafure  his  good  gifts,  but  never  diriii- 
niihing  his  riches ;  kt  us  in  a  word  think  of  him 
as  the  All,  the  Whole,  th?  Perfeflion  of  pcr- 
feftipn. 

While  we  view  his  adorable  excellencies  accor- 
ding to  our  limited  and  partial  manner,  let  us 
take  care  not  to  conceive  .of  him  as  njade  up  of 
parts,  who  is  the  moft  ppifeft  unity*  While  we 
confider,  in  fucceffion,  his  fevcral  attributes  of 
power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  the  reft,  let  us 
take  car«  not  to  form  a  complex  or  compounded 
idea  of  him,  whofe  eflence  is  abfolutely  pure  and 
fimple.  Wc  are  not  to  think  of  various  attributes, 
and-  then  fuperadd  the  idea  of  God  to  thtnu 
The  perfedtion  or  abftraft.crf  ^fdom,  power,' 
goodnels,  and  every  other  attribute,  in  onj?  fim- 

^3  ^    'pip 
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pie  idea,  in  the  one  univerfal  mind,  which  fills 
infinitude,  is  the  moft  perfeft  idea  we  can  forni 
of  incomprehenfible  Deity* 

Here  is  a  Deity  truly  worthy  to  be  adored. 
What  arc  the  Jupiters  and  Jums  of  the  Heathen$ 
to  fuch  a  God  ?  What  is  the  comn^pn  notion  of 
the  objefl:  of  worlhip ;  a  venerable  perfonage  fit- 
ting  in  heaven,  and  looking  down  upon  th^ 
world  below  with  a  very  acute  and  penetrating  eye 
(which  I  doubt  is  the  general  notion  among  the 
unthinking  part  of  Chriflians^  what  is  fuch  a  Go(} 
to  the  Immenfe  and  unlimited  nature  we  havcf 
beenconfidering! 

S    E    G    T.      II. 

» 

j{n  Idea  of  tbi  BiDin^  Scheme  in  Creation.  Tbff 
bappinefs  of,  confmus  Beings^  the  only  End  for, 
which  they  were  brought  into  Exijlme.  Hap!* 
pinefsj  its  foundation.  Univerfal  Concurrence  of 
aU  Beings  with  the  Divine  Scheme  ahfolutely  ne* 
eeffary  to  univerfal  Happinefs. 

SO  far  we  have  gone  upon  a  rational  founda- 
tion in  eftablifting  the  exiflence  of  God^ 
and  hjs  being  poflefled  of  all  poffible  perfefUons. 
From  the  abfolute  ai)d  unchangeable  perfeftion 
and  ^appinefs  of  God,  it  appears,  as  obferved 
abavf ,  th^t  his  defign,  in  creating,  mud  have 
beef),  in  confiftency  with  wiidom  and  redtitude,  ta 
produce  and  communicate  happineis.  Thisihuft 
be  kept  to  view  tbrppghout  the  whol?  of  the 
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ichemc^  When  wt  cfaiDk  of  the  Creator  as  lay* 
iag  the  plan  of  his  univerfe,  we  muft  endeavour 
to  enlarge  our  ideas  ib»  a&  tu  conceive  properly 
of  what  would  be  worthy  of  an  infinitely  capa* 
irious  and  ipfitftA  mind,  to  project.  Np  partial, 
unconne^ed,  <^  inconfifteitt  defign  would  have 
fuited  infinite  wifdom.  The  work  of  a  God  mud 
be  great,  uniform,  ^nd  perfeA.  It  .muft,  in 
one  word,  be  an  Univerfe. 

In  fuch  a  plan,  where  all  was  to  be  fiiU,  and 
no  void,  or  chafnn  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft 
be  an  extenfive  variety,  and  innumerable  difier* 
ent  degrees  of  excellence  and  perfedion  in  things 
l^nimate  and  inanimate,  fuitable  to  the  refpecftive 
places  to  be  filled  by  each,  higher  or  lower, 
rifing  one  above  2Mio(her  by  a  jutk  and  eafy  gra- 
dation. This  we  can  accordingly  trace  in  tbut 
foiall  part  of  the  fcale  of  being,  which  our  obfer* 
iracion  tidies  in.  From  crude,  unprepared  duft^ 
dr  earth,  we  proceed  to  various  Jlrafa  iniprcg* 
nated  with  fonde  higher  qualities.  From  thence 
to  pebbles,  and  other  foflil  fubftaoces,  whi(:l| 
feem  to  be  endowed  with  a  fort  of  vegetacivo 
principle.  Next  we  proceed  from  thie  loweft  and 
fimpleft  of  vegetables,  up  to  (he  higheft  juid  moft 
curious ;  ^mong  which  the  fenfitive  plant  feems 
1:9  partake  of  fomething  like  animal  life.  As  the 
polype,  and  (omt  other  reptiles,  leem  to  defccnd 
a  little,  a&  if  to  meet  the  vegetable  creation* 
Then  we  come  to  animals  endowed  with  the 
funk  of  feeling  and  tailing  only,  as  various  fhell- 

P  4  fifli. 
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fi(n.  After  them  follow  fuch  as  have  more  fenies^ 
till  we  come  to  thofe  that  poflefs  fomewbat  ana* 
logous  to  human  faculties,  as  the  faichfulnefs  of 
dogs,  the  generous  courage  of  the  horfe,   the 
fagacity  of  the  elephant,  and  the  mirchievous  low 
cunning  of  the  fox  ^nd  ape.    Supppfe  a  human 
creature,  of  the  meaneft  natural  abilities,  from 
its  \nTth  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fpcech,  how 
much  would  it  be  fupcrior.  to  a  monkey  ?  How 
much  is  a  Hottentot  fuperior  ?  From  fuch  a  .hu- 
man mind  we  may  proceed  to  thofe  which. are 
capable  of  the  common  arts  of  life;  and  from 
them  onward  to  fuch  as  have  (btpe  degree  of 
capacity  for  fome  one  branch  of  art  or  fcience. 
Then  we  may  go  on  to  thofe,  who  are  endowed 
with  tpinds  fufceptible  of  various  parts  of  know- 
ledge.   From  which  there  are  a  great  many  de- 
grees of  natural  capacities,  rifing  one  above  ano- 
ther, before  we  reach  fuch  a  divine  fpirit  as  that  of 
a  Ne%j(^ton.    Perhaps  fome  of  the  lower  orders  of 
angelic  natures  might  npt  be  railed  above  him  at 
a  much  greater  diftance,  than  he  was  above  ibme 
of  his  fpecies. 

Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  ele- 
ments there  is  an  analogy  kept  up.  Various  fpe- 
cies of  6(hes  approach  very  nearly  to  beafts,  who 
live  on  dry  land,  in  form  and  conftitution.  Se- 
veral fpecies  unite  the  aquatic  and  terreftrial  cha- 
racters in  one.  The  bat  and  owl  jdn  the  bird 
and  bead  kind$  \  fo  that  the  different  nature^  ruQ 

'  almoft^ 
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almoft  into  one  another ;  but  never  meet  fo  clofely, 
as  to  confound  the  diftindion. 

Thus,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  the  divine  plan 
erf  creation,  all  is  full,  and  all  conneAcd.  And 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  fame  uni* 
formity  amidft  variety  takes  place  through  the 
uniy<:rfal  fcale  of  being,  above  our,  fpecies,  as  well 
as  below  it,  in  other  worlds  as  well  as  ours.  This 
was  to  be  expcftcd  in  an  unjferfal  fyftem  planned 
by  one  immcnfe  and  all-comprehending  mind. 

Confidering  the  unbounded  and  unlimited  per* 
fe&ions  of  the  firft  caufe,  who  has  exifted  from 
eternity,  has  had  an  infinite  fpace  to  afl:  ili,  an 
infinity  of  wifdom  to  fugged  fchemes,  and  infi- 
nite power  to  put  thofe  fchemes  in  execution  for 
cffefting  whatever  infinite  gpodnefs  might  excite 
him  to  propofe :  confidering  thefe  thingjs,  what 
ideas  may  we  form  of  the  a<5tual  exertion  of  fuchi, 
perfeftions  ?  What  may  they  not  have  produced  5 
what  may  they  not  be  every  moment  producing  j 
what  may  they  not  produce  throughout  an  end- 
lefs  eternity !  There  is  no  determinate  time  we 
can  fix  for  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs 
to  have  begun  to  exert  themfelves  in  creating, 
but  wh^t  will  imply  an  eternity  paft,  without  any 
exertion  of  creating  power,  And  rt  is  not  eafy  to 
fuppofe  infinite  goodnefs  to  have  let  an  eternity 
pafs  without  exerting  itfelf  in  bringing  any  one 
creature  into  exiftence.    Whither  then  does  this 
lead  us  ?  There  is  no  point  in  eternity  paft,  in 
which  we  can  conceive,  that  it  would  have  been . 

improper 
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improper  for  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  good* 
nefs  to  have  beea  exerted.  And  he,  who  froin 
gll  eternity  has  had  power,  in  all  probability  has 
;^om  all  eternity  had  will  o?  inclination,  to  conn* 
inunicate.his  goodnefs.  I^c  us  try  to  imagine 
dien,  what  may  be  the  whole  effed  of  infinite 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  exerted  through 
an  infinite  duration  pafl,  and  in  an  unbounded 
i^ace.  What  ought  i»  be  the  number  of  produc* 
tions  of  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs, 
throughout  immenfity  and  eternity  ?  What  may 
we  fuppofe  the  prefent  degree  of  perfe6tion  of  be* 
ings,  who  have  exifled  from  periods  diftant  from 
the  prefent  beyond  all  reach  of  human  numberSy 
and  have  been  conftantly  improving  }  What  de* 
greet  of  knowledge,  of  power,  of  goodnefs,  may 
iiich  beings  have  by  this  time  acquired  i  Lee 
readers,  who  have  accuftomed  themfdves  to  fuch 
trains  of  thinking,  purfue  thefe  views  to  their 
iyll  extent.  To  add  here  all  that  may  be  dediiced 
from  fuch  confideriations,  may  not  be  necef- 
fary. 

It  is  afterwards  demonftrated,  that  the  bappi* 
nefs  of  the  proper  creatures  was  the  fole  view^ 
which  the  Divine  wifdom  could  have  in  produce 
ing  an  umverfe.  Now,  happinefs  being  a  pn^ 
mary  w  fimple  id^,  it  neither  needs,  no(-  is 
capable  .of  any  explanation^  or  of  being<  expref- 
f<;d,  but  by  fome  fynonymous  term,  which  like- 
wife  communicates  a  fim;^  idea,  as  fatisfadion, 
pleafure^  or  fuch  like.    But  it  is  of  good  ufe  to 
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iinderftand  what  makes  real  happinefs,  and  how 
to  attain  it.  The  foundation  or  ground  of  hap* 
pinefs,  then,  is  ^^  A  confcious  being's  finding  it* 
f*  felf  in  ths^t  date,  and  furniihed  with  all  thofe 
««  advantages,  which  are  the  mod  fuitable  to  its  - 
**  nature,  and  the  mod  conducive  to  its  improve* 
^*  ment  and  pcrfeftion,'* 

Here  is  a  fubjeA  for  an  angel  to  preach  upon, 
and  the  whole  human  race  ^a^be  his  audience.  It 
is  the  very  fubjeft,  which  the  ambaiTador  of 
heaven  can^p  to  this  WQrld  to  treat  of,  and  ex- 
plain to  mankind. 

Happinefs  is  no  imaginary  or  arbitrary  thing. 
k  is  what  it  is  by  the  unalterable  nature  of  things^ 
and  the  Divine  ordination.  In  treating  of  fuch 
liibjefts,  it  is  common  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of 
things^  feparately  from  the  pofitive  will  of  the  Sn^ 
preme  being.  To  underftand  this  matter  rightly, 
it  is  MCtSb^  to  reofeihber,  that,  in  the  nature 
fit  things,  the  Divine  nature  is  included,  or  ra- 
ther is  the  foundation  of  alt.  Thus  when  it  is  heie 
(aid,  that  hapfHuefs  is  fixed  according  to  the  un« 
akerable  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  determined 
by  the  pofitive  will  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that 
tEhc  Supreme  Being,  in  determining  what  fhould 
\  be  the  happinefs  of  the  creature,  and  how  he. 
fliould  attain  it,  has  a£bed  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  re^tude  of  his  own  nature. 

Bat  to  return^  no  creature  is,  or  can  be  fb 
formed,  a$  to  continue  fteddily  and  uniformly 
happy,  through  the  whole  of  its  exiftence,  at  the 

iame 
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fame  time  that  it  Uit\  a  (late  unfuitable  to  its  na? 
ture,  and  deprived  6f  all  the  advantages  necefr 
fary  for  its  improvement  and  perfcftion.  It  is  a 
dired  and  felf-evident  impqlfibiility,  that  fuch  a 
creature  Ihould  l^e.  Were  the  foundation  of  hap-^ 
pinefs  dependent  upon  the  refpcftive  imagina- 
tions of  different  creatures,  what  occaGon  for  all 
the  pompous  apparatus  we  know  ha$  been  m^de 
for  preparing  the  human  fpecies  for  happineis  f 
Hac|  it  bpen  poffible,  or  confident  with  the  di- 
vine perfedions  and  nature  of  things,  that  mere 
fancy  (hould  have  been  a  foundation  for  happi« 
Htfsy  there  had  needed  ho  more  than  to  have  liilled 
the  creature  into  a  pleafing  delufion,  a  golden 
^ream,  out  of  which  he  (hould  never  haye  wakied. 
And  there  is  np  dpubt,  bv<t,  if  the  happinefs  of 
ouf  fpecies  f  nd  other  rational  agents  could,  prch 
perjy^  h^ve  been  brought  about  in  this,  or  any 
other  lefs  operofe  manner,  than  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed, there  is  not  the  lead  doubt,  I  fay,  but 
the  unbounded  wifdoin  and  goodnefs  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  who^brought  them,  into  be- 
ing on  purporeforhappinefs,and.cannQt  but  choafe 
the  eafieft  and  heft  ways  for  gaining  his  ends, 
would  have  brought  them  ^  iiappinels  in  fuch  a 
way.  But  it  is  evident,  that  then  man  CQuld  not 
haye  been  man,  that  is,  an  intelligent,  free  agent; 
therefore  could  nbt  have  filled  bis  pUce  in  the 
fcale  of  being  rfor  .as  he'fiands  in  the  place  be- 
tween angpk  and  bruteii  he.muft  have  been  ex- 
adtly  wh«  h^  is^  m,Jm  h^W  becji  at  ^I.    An. 

infinitely 
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infinitely  perfcft  Author,  if  he  creates  at  alK  will 
neceflarily  produce  a  work  free  from  chafms  and 
blunders.  And  to  think  of  the  God  of  truth  as 
producing  a  rational,  intelligent  creature,  whole 
whole  happinefs  ihould  be  a  deception ;  what  Can 
be  conceived  more  abfurd^or  impious?  If  fuch  a 
creature  is  formed  for  contemplating  truth, 
could  he  likewife  have  been  brought  into  exif- 
tence,  to  be  irreHftibly  led  into  a  delufion  ?  To 
what  end  a  faculty  of  reafoning,  to  be,  by  his 
very  make  and  ftate,  drawn  into  unavoidable 
error  ? 

Befides  all  this,  let  any  man  try  to  conceive  In 
his  own  mind  the  poflibility  of  bringing  about  a 
general  and  univerfal  happinefs  upon  any  other 
footing,  than  the  concurrence  of  all  things,  in 
one  general  and  uniform  courfe,  to  one  great  and 
important  end  ;  let  any  man  try  to  conceive  this^ 
I  fay,  and  he  will  find  it  in  vain.  If  the  foun- 
dation of  univerfal  happinefs  be.  Every  being's 
finding  itfelf  in  fuch  circumftances  as  beft  fuit  its 
nature  and  ftate,  is  it  poflible,  that  every  being 
ihould  find  kfelf  in  thofe  circumftances,  if  every 
being  afled  a  part  unfuitable  to  its  nature  and 
ftate  ?  On  the  contrary,  a  deviation  from  that 
condu£t,  which  fuits  a  reafonable  nature,  is  thfe 
Very  definition  of  moral  evil.  And  every  devia- 
tion tends  to  produce  difbrder  and  unhappinels* 
And  every  ^efler  degree  of  fuch  deviation  tend^ 
to  draw  on  greater,  and  this  deviation  into  irre- 
gularity would  in  the*  end  produce  univerfal  un- 

happinefs; 
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iiappineft  i  but  that  it  is  over-ruled  by  fuperiof 
Wdom  and  goodnefs.  So  that,  inftead  of  the  fo<* 
|>biftical  maxinii  ^^  That  private  vices  are  pub* 
*^  lick  benefits/'  vft  may  eftabli(h  one  much  more 
juft;  ^*  That  the  fitialleft  irregularities,  unre- 
^^ftraihed,  and  endcouraged,  tend  to  prckluctf 
^  untverfal  confufion  and  tnifery/* 

In  confequence  of  the  above  account  of  the 
true  foundation  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain,  that 
different  natures  will  require  a  difitreht  proViGod 
Ux  their  happineis.  The  mere  animal  will  want 
ouly  what  is  neceflfary  for  the  fupport  of  the  in*: 
dividual,  and  the  fpedes.  Whatevc^r  is  fiiperad* 
ded  to  that^  will  be  found  filperfluous  and  ufe* 
lefs,  and  will  go  Unenjoyed  by  the  animal.  But 
for  a  higher  nature,  [fuch  as  that  of  man,  ano- 
ther ibrt  of  apparatus  muft  be  provided.  Inaf- 
mueh  as  he  partakes  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 
the  rational  nature,  it  is  plain  he  cannot  be 
Oimpletely  happy  wkh  a  proviGon  made  for  only 
tne  half  of  fais  nature.  He  will  therefore  need 
whatever  may  be  reqmGce  for  the  fupport  and 
c0mfott  of  the  body,  as.  well  as  for  the  improve- 
ment, of  the  mind.  For  the  happinels  of  an  an*^ 
gpl,  or.  other  fuperior  power,  a  proviGon  gready 
fgperior^and  mote  fublime,  than  ail  that  we  can . 
conceivei^  nuqr  bCineceGSu*y,  And  the  higher  the 
nature,  the  more  noble  a  happinefs  it.  is  capable  of* 
The  perfe&  happinefs  eqjoyed  by  the  Supreme 
fieing  is  the  neceHary  confequence  of  the  abfof . 
luR  and  unlimited  pecfo&ion  of  his  nature. 

Tht 
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The  Supreme  Mind,  iii  laying  the  plan  of  itk 
univerfe,  mod  evidently  have  propofed  a  gene*^ 
ral  fcheme,  which  fliould  take  in  all  the  various 
orders  of  beings  a  fcheme  in  which  all^  or  as 
itiany  as  poflible  of  the  particulars  ^ould  CQtne 
to  happinefs,  but  in  fuch  a  nianner^  as  that  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole  ihould  be  conliftent  with 
that  of  individuals,  and  that  of  individuals  with 
that  of  the  whole,  and  with  the  nature  of  things^ 
or,  more  properly,  with  the  Divide  reflitude* 
We  cannot  imagine  infinite  Wildom  propofing  a 
particular  fcheme  for  every  individuar,  when  the 
end  might  be  gained  by  a  general  one.  For^ 
to  gain  various  ends  by  one  means,  is  a  proof  o£ 
wifdom.  As,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  recourfe  to 
different  means,  to  gain  an  end,  which  mighe 
have  been  obtained  by  one^  is  of  weaknefs. 

Let  the  univerfal  plan  of  things  have  been 

what  it  would,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to 

general  and  univerfal  perfe£lion,  it  is  abfolutdy 

necefiary,  that,  in  g«;neral,  all  things  inanimate^ 

animate,  and  rational,  concur  in  ode  defigni,  andi 

co-operate,  in  a. regular  and  uniform  manner,  ta 

carry  on  the  grand  view.    To  fup^Kife  any  oni; 

part  or  member  to  be  left  out  of  the  gieneral 

fcheme,  left  to  itfelf,  or  to  proceed  at  random^, 

is  abfurd.    The  conftqueoce  of  fuch  an  error 

mud  unavoidably  be,  a  confufion  in  the  grand 

machinery,  extending  as  far  as  the  fphere  of  fuch 

a  part  or  member  extended.    And  as  it  is  pro-. 

bable  that  no  created  being,  e^pially  of  the 
5  lowefii 
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lowcft  ranks,  has  extenfivc  enough  views  of 
things,  to  know  exaftly  the  part  it  ought  to  aft, 
it  is  plain,  that  proper  means  and  contrivances 
iiiuft  have  been  ufcd  by  Him  who  fets  throjugh  the 
\«^hole,  for  keeping  thofe  beings  to  their  proper 
fphere,  and  bringing  them  to  perform  their  ref. 
peftive  parts,  fb  as  to  concur  to  the  perfeftioa 
and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

The  inanimate  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  the  loweft  order  of  being.  As  it  is  of 
itfelf  incapable  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain  that  all 
it  is  fit  for,  is  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
beings  capable  of  enjbying  it.  To  make  inani- 
mate matter  perform  its  part  in  th6  grand  fcheme, 
nothing  will  anfwer,  but  fupcrior  power  or  force, 
as,  by  the  very  fuppofition  of  its  being  inanimate, 
it  is  Only  capable  of  being  afted  upon,  not  of  ac- 
ting. So  that  every  motion,  every  tendency  to 
motion,  in  eVery  fingle  atom  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  muft  be  effefted  by  the  agency  of  fome 
living  principle.  And  without  being  afted  by 
fome  living  principle,  no  one  atom  of  matter  in 
the  univerfe  could  have  changed  its  ftate  from 
motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  tp  rpotion;  but  muft 
have  remained  for  ever  in  the  flate  it  was  firft 
created  in. 

The  Supreme  Mind  being,  as  we  have  feen, 
univerfally  prefent  in  every  point  of  infinite  fpace, 
where  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  created  being,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial;  muft  be  intimately  prefent 
to  every  atom  of  matter,  and  every  fpiritual  be- 
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ing,  throughout  the  univerfc.  His  power  is, 
as  we  have  feen,  neceflarily  infinite,'Or  irrefiftible. 
And  his  wifdom  perfeft.  It  is  therefore  evident- 
ly no  more,  nor  lb  much,  for  a  Being,  endowed 
with  fuch  an  advantageous  fuperiority  over  the 
material  creation,  to  aduate  the  vaft  univerfc,  as 
for  a  man  to  move  his  finger  or  eye-lid.  His 
prcfencc  extending  through  infinitude,  puts  every 
atom  of  matter  in  the  univcrfe  within  his  reach. 
His  power  being  irrefiftible,  enables  him  to  wield 
the  moft  enormous  mafles,  as  whole  planets  at 
once,  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  with  as  little 
difiiculty,  or  rather  infinitely  lefs,  than  a  man 
can  the  lighted  ball.  And  his  wifdom  being  ab- 
folutely  perfed,  he  cannot  but  know  exactly  in 
what  manner  to  direft,  regulate,  and  aduate  the 
whole  material  machine  of  the  world,  fo  as  It 
may  the  beft  anfwer  his  various,  wife,  and  noble 
purpofes.  And  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  motions 
and  revolutions,  all  the  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions, as  they  are  commonly,  for  want  of  better 
terms,  called ;  all  the  laws  of  nature,  the  cohefion 
of  bodies,  the  attraftion  and  gravitation  of  pla- 
nets, the  efflux  of  light  from  luminous  bodies^ 
with  all  the  laws  they  are  fubjeft  to,  muft  be  fi-. 
nally  refolved  into  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  of  beings  employed  by  him,  whatever ; 
intervening  inftrumentallty  may  be  made  ufe  of. 
Thus  the  inanimate  creation  is  wrought  to  the 
Divine  purpofe,byifyperior  powisrr,  or  force, 
Vot.  II.  ..       E  To 
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,  To  bring  the  animal,  irrational  natures  to  per* 
form  their  part  in  the  general  fcheme,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  endow  them  with  a  few  (Irong  and 
powerful  inclinations,  or  appetites^  which  (hould 
from  tiooe  to  time  folicit  them  to  eafe  the  pain  of 
defire  by  gratifying  them  -,  and  to  give  them  ca- 
.  pacity  enough  to  confult  their  own  prefervation 
by  means  fit  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  eafily 
found.  Befides  inftind,  they  feem  to  be  endow- 
ed with  a  kind  of  faculty  in  fome  meafure  ana- 
logous to  our  reafon,  which  reftrains  and  regu- 
lates inftinA,  fo  that  we  obferve,  they  (hew  fome- 
thing  like  thought  and  lagacity  in  their  purfuit 
of  their  gratifications,  and  even  (hew  fbme  traces 
of  reflexion,  gratitude,  iaithfulnefs,  and  the  like* 
Their  apprehenfions  being  but  weak,  and  their 
fphere  of  aAion  narrow,  they  have  it  not  generally 
i(\  tlieir  power,  as  creatures  of  fuperior  capacities, 
and  endowed  with  extenlive  liberty,  to  go  out  of 
the  track  prefcribed  them,  and  run  into  irregula- 
rity. By  thcfe  means,  the  brute  creatures  are 
worked  to  the  Divine  purpofe,  and  made  to  fill 
their  fubordinate  fphere,  and  contribute,  as  far 
as  that  extends,  to  the  regularity,  perfedton,  and 
happinefs  ot  the  whole. 

We  come  now  to  what  we  reckon  the  third 
rank  of  being,  the  rational  creation  ;  which  muit 
likewife,.  according  to  the  Divine  fcheme,  concur 
with  the  other  parts,  and  contribute  in  their  fphere 
to  the  perfedioQ  and  happinefs  of  the  univerfal 
fyftem.  - 

The 
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^hc  rationil  world  being  the  pare  the  moft 
neceflary,  and  of  the  gfeateft  importance,  as 
their  happihefs  was  the  principal  view  the  Su- 
preme Being  muft  have  had  in  the  creation,  their 
concurrence  is  what  can  ihc  lead  be  difpenfed 
with.  Should  the  whole  material  lyftcm  rlin  to 
ruin  J  (hould  funs  be  loft  in  eternal  darknefs  1 

planets  and  comets  ru(h  out  on  all  fides  into  the 
infinite  cxpanfe,  or  the  fixed  ftars  leave  their  (la- 
tions,  and  dafh  againil  one  another ;  and  fhould 
an  univerfal  fcntcnce  of  annihilation  be  pafled 
upon  the  animal  woHd ;  the  deftruftion  of  both 
the  inanimate  and  animal  creation  would  not  be 
fo  great  a  difturbance  of  the  Divine  Ichemc, 
would  not  be  fuch  an  important  breach  of  the 
gtoeral  order  and  regularity  neccffary  to  univerfal 
perfctftion  and  happinefs,  as  a  general  defeft  of 
concurrence,  or  irregularity  and  oppofition,  in 
the  rational  world,  for  whofe  happinefs  the  infe-  / 
rlor  creation  was  brought  into  being,  and  whofe 
happinefs,  fhould  it  totally  mifcarry,  the  Divine 
fcheme  muft  be  totally  defeated. 

SECT.      III. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man^  and  Immortality  of  the 

Soul. 

IN  order  to  underftand  what  it  is  for  our  fpe- 
cies  to  concur,  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the 
Divine  fcheme,  and  to  obfervc  what  wife  mean« 
have  been  contrived  by  the  Divine  wifdom  and 

£  2  goodnefs 
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goodncfs  for  bringing  us  to  the  rcquifiteconcur- 
rence,  in  confiftcncc  with  our  nature  and  ftatq, 
it  will  be  neceOary  to  conQder  a  little  the  hunnan 
nature  and  chara6ter« 

It  is  comn^only  faid,  that  we  underftand  mat* 
tcr  better  than  fpirit ;  that  we  know  lefs  of  our 
fouls  than  of  our  bodies.  But  this  is  onlv  a  vul- 
gar  error-  And  the  truth  is,  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  internal  fubftance  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  But  we  know  enough  of  the  properties 
and  ftate  of  both,  to  know  how  to  feek  the  good 
of  both,  would  we  but  aft  according  to  our 
knowledge. 

That  which  raifes  the  human  make  above  the 
brute  creatures,  is  our  having  capacities,  which 
enable  us  to  take  more  extenfive  views,  and  pe- 
netrate farther  into  the  natures  and  connexions  of 
things,  than  inferior  creatures  ;  our  having  a  fa- 
culty of  abftraft  reflexion  ;  fo  that  we  can  at  plea^ 
fure,  call  up  to  our  minds  any  fubjeft  wc  have 
formerly  known,  which,  f6r  aught  that  appears, 
the  inferior  creatures  cannot  do,  nor  excite  in 
themfelves  the  idea  of  any  abfent  objeft,  but 
what  their  fenfes,  either  diredly  or  indireftly, 
recal  to  their  memory ;  and  laftly,  that  we  are 
naturally,  till  we  come  to  be  debauched,  more 
matters  of  our  paffions  and  appetites,  or  more 
free  to  choofe  and  rcfufe,  than  the  inferior  crea- 
tures. 

It  is  impoSible  to  put  together  any  confident 

theory  of  our  nature,  or  ftate,  without  taking  in 
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the  thought  of  our  being  intended  for  immorta- 
lity. Jf  we  attempt  to  think  of  our  exiftencc  as 
terminating  with  this  life,  all  is  abrupt,  confu* 
fed,  and  unaccountable.  But  when  the  prefenft 
is  confldered  as  a  (late  of  difcipline,  and  intro- 
duftion  to  endlefs  improvement  hereafter;  tho* 
we  cannot  fay,  that  we  fee  through  the  whole 
fcheme,  we  yet  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  de- 
fign,  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  with  reafon,  that 
the  whok  is  contrived  in  the  moft  proper  man- 
ner for  gaining  the  important  end  of  preparing^ 
us  for  immortal  happinefs  and  glory. 
'  And  that  it  is  jeafonable  to  believe  our  fpecies 
formed  for  immortality,  will  appear  firft,  by  con- 
fidering  the  nature  of  the  mind  itfelf,  which  is 
indeed,  properly^  fpeaking,  the  being ;  for  the 
body  is  only  a  fyftem  of  matter  inhabited  and 
actuated  by  the  living  fpirit. 

That  the  mind  may,  in  a  dependence  upon 
the  infinite  Author  of  life  and  being,  continue 
to  cxift  after  the  diflblution  of  the  body,  there  is 
IK)  reafon  to  queftion.  For  individuality  and  io- 
difcerpibility  being  infeparable  properties  of 
mind,  it  is  plain  that  a  mind  can  die  only  by 
annihilation.  But  no  one  can  (hew  that  there 
is  any  conne)(ion  between  death  and  annihila* 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  mortal  body  itfelf 
18  certainly-not  annihilated  at  death,  nor  any  way 
altered  in  its  eflence,  only  its  condition  and  cir- 
cumftances  are  not  the  fame  as  when  animated 
}>y  the  living  principle,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  of 

E  3  the 
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the. mind.     But  if  the  mind  be  4  principle  ori- 
ginally capable  of  thought  and  felf-motio(i  by 
its  own  nature  i  it  follows,  that  it  may,  for  any 
thing  w^  kpow,  think  and  ad;  in  one  (late  as 
well  as  another;  in  a  future  as  well  as  in  the 
prcfent.    If  it  were  poflible  to  conceive  of  a  ma- 
terial, thinking,  and  felf- moving  principle,  which 
is  a  flat  contradidion,  inad  jvity  being  infeparable 
fropi  the  idea  of  matter ;  yet  it  would  not  thence 
follow,   that  the    thinking  principle  inufl:  lofe 
its  exiftence  at  the  diffolution  of  !:he  grpfs  body- 
The  moral  proofs  for  the  future  exiftence  of  the 
human  fpecics  would  ftill  remain  in  force,  whe- 
ther we  were  confidered  as  embodied  fpirits,  or 
as  mere  bodyt     I^or  is  there  any  contradidion  in 
the  idea  of  an  immortal  body,  any  more  than  pf 
an  immortal  fpirit  i  nor  is  any  being  immortal, 
but   by  dependence  on  the  Divine  fupportiog 
power.     Nor  does  the  notion  of  the  poCibility  of 
a  faculty  of  thinking  fuperadded  to  matter  at  all 
affed  the  point  in  qutftion.      Though  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  pretended  fyftem  of  matter  with:a 
thinking  faculty  muft  either  be  nothing  more 
than  matter  animated  by  fpirit,  or  a  fubftance  of 
a  quite  oppofite  natute  to  all  that  we  call  matter, 
about  which  we  cannot  reaibn,  Jiaving  no  ideas 
of  it.     Farther,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  body  depends  on  the  mind  for  life  and  mo- 
tion J  not  the  mind  on  thp  body.     We  find,  that 
th|5  pjnd  is  not  impairefJ  by  the  lofs  of  whole 
limJDS  of  the  body  -,  that  the  mind  is  often  very 

adivc,  when  the  body  is  at  reft  ;  that  the  mind 

correds 
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correAs  the  errors,  prefentcd -to  it  through  the 

ienfes  ;  that  even  in  the  decay,  dilbrdcr,  or  total 

fufpenfion,  of  the  fenfcs ;  the  mind  is  aflfefled 

juft  as  (he  might  be  expected  to  be,  when  obKged 

to  ufe  untoward  inftruments,  and  to  have  wrong 

reprefentations,  and  falfe  impreffions,  forced  upon 

her,  or  when  deprived  of  all  traces,  and  quite 

put  put  of  her  element.     For,  the  cafe  of  perfbrls 

intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  in  a  dream,  or  raving 

'  in  a  fever,  or  diftrafted,  all  which  have  a  refem- 

blance  to  one  another,  may  be  conceived  of  in 

the  following  manner.    The  mind,  or  thinking 

being,  which  at  prefent  receives  impreffions  only 

by  means  of  the  material  organ  of  the  brain, 
and  the  fenfcs  through    which   intelligence   is 
communicated    into   the  brain;   the   mind,    I 
fay,  being  at  prefent  confined  to  aft  only  with- 
in the  dark  cell  of  the  brain,   and  to  receive 
very   lively  impreffions  from  it,  which  is   the 
confequence  of  a  law  of  nature,  to  us  inexplica- 
ble ;  may  be  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  affefted 
by  the  impreffions  made  on  the  brain  by  a  dif- 
eafe,  or  other  accidental  caufe,  as  if  they  were . 
made  by  fome  real  external  objeft.    For  example, 
if  in  a  violent  fever,  or  a  frenzy,  the  fame  im- 
preffions be,  by  a  preternatural  flow  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  as  would 
be  made  if  the  perfon  was  to  be  in  a  field  of 
battle,  where  two  armies  were  engaged  ;  and  if 
at  the  fame  time  it  happened,  that  by  the  fame 
means  the  fame  impreffions  fhould  be  made  on 
the  auditory  nerve»  as  would  be  made  if  the 

K  4  perfon 
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perfon  were  within  hearing  of  the  noife  of  drBms« 
the  clangor  of  trumpets,  and  the  Ihouts  of  men  ; 
how.fliould  the  fpiritua)  being,  immured  asihe 
is  in  her  dark  cell,  and  unufed  to  fuch  a  decq>. 
tion  as  this,  bow  {hould  fhe  know  it  was  a  decep- 
tion, any  more,  than  an  Indian,^  who  had  never 
ieen  a  pi6lure,  could  find  at  the  firft  view,  that 
the  canvas  was  really  Qat,  though  it  appeared  to 
exhibit  a  landfkip  of  feveral  miles  in  extent  ?  It 
is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  mind  may  be 
firongly  and  forcibly  affeded  by  a  material 
fyftem,.  without  being  itfelf  material.  And  that 
the  mind  is  not  material,  appears  farther,  in  that 
fl)c  abftradls  herfelf  from  the  body,  when  (he 
would  apply  moO:  clofely  to  thought ;  that  the 
foul  is  capable  of  purely  abftra£t  ideas,  as  of 
reiflitude,  order,  virtue,  vice,  and  the  like ;  to 
which  matter  furnilhes  no  archetype,  nor  has  any 
connexion  with  them ;  that  it  is  afifeded  by  what 
is  confeflTcdly  not  matter,  as  the  fenfe  of  words 
heard,  or  read  in  books,  which  if  it  were  mate- 
rial it  could  not  be*,  which  fhews  our  minds  to 
,be  quite  different  beings  from  the  body,  and  na- 
turally independent  on  it  j  that  we  can  conceive 
of  matter  in  ,a  way,  which  we  cannot  of  fpirit, 
.and  contrariwife ;  matter  being  (till  to  btr^  with^ 
out  any  contradi(5lion,  conceived  of  as  divifible 
and  inadiive ;  whereas  it  is  impoflible  to  apply 
thofe  ideas  to  fpirit,  without  a  direfl  abfurdity, 
which  ihews,  that  the  mind  is  the  fame«  confct- 
Gus,  indivifible,  identical  being,  though  the  body 

is 
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is  fubjcd  CO  continual  change,  addition,  and  di^ 
minution  ;  that  the  mind  continues  to  improve  in 
the  mod  noble  and  valuable  accomplifhnients, 
•when  the  body  is  going  faft  to  decay ;  that,  eve^ 
the  moment  beforC'  the  diffolution  of  the  body, 
the  vigour  of  th^  mind  feems  often  wholly  unim- 
paired ;  that  the  in4;erefts  of  the  mind  and  body 
are  always  different,  and  often  oppofire,  as  in  the 
A  cafe  of  being  obliged  trf  give  up  life  for  truth. 

Tbefe  confidcrations,  attended  to  duly,  (hew,  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  queftion  the  poffibility  of 
the  living  principle's  fubfifting  after  the  diflblution 
of  the  material  vehicle. 

As  to  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  clofe  connexion  between  the  body  and 
foul,  and  the  impreffions  made  by  the  one  upon 
the  other,  which  has  led  fome  to  queftion  whe- 
ther they  are  in  reality  at  all  diftinft  beings,  it  is 
to  be  remembred,  that  this  connexion,  which  is 
abftJutely  neceffary  in  the  prefent  ftate,  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  divine  difpofal,  and  not  to  any  Jike- 
nefe,  much  Icfs  famenefs,  of  the  thinking,  intel- 
ligent agent  with  the  grofs  corporeal  vehicle.  If 
it  had  fo  pleafed  the  Author  of  our  being,  he  could 
have  fixed  fuch  a  natural  connexion  between  our 
'  minds  and  the  moon,  or  planets,  that  their  va* 
ricrus  revolutions  and  afpedls  might  have  affeded 
us,  in  the  fame  manner  as  now  the  health  or 
drforder  of  our  bodies  doe6.  But  this  would  not 
have  made  the  moon  and  planets  a  part  of  us. 
No  more  do  the  na^utual  impreffions  made  reci- 
-  procally 
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procally  by  the  mind  and  body,  prove  them  to 
he  the  fame,  or  that  the  human  nature  is  all 
body,  efpecially  confidering  that,  as  already  ob* 
Xerved,  in  many  cafes  we  evidently  perceive  an 
independency  and  difference  between  them. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  abfur- 
dity  in  conceiving  of  the  animating  principle  as 
exifting  even  before  conception  in  the  womb,  nor 
of  a  new  union  commencing  at  a  certain  period, 
by  a  Bxed  law  of  nature,  between  it  and  a  cor- 
poreal vehicle,  which  union  may  be  fuppofed  tx> 
continue,  according  to  certain  eftablUhed  laws 
of  nature,  for  a  long  coiirfe  of  years  $  and  may 
be  broke,  or  diflfolved,  in  the  fame  regubr  man- 
ner •,  fo  that  the  fydem  of  matter,  to  which  the 
animating  principle  was  united,  may  be  no  more 
to  it,*  than  any  other  fyftem  of  matter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  living  creatures* 
efpecially  our  fpecies,  on  their  firft  appearance  in 
life,  feem  at  a  lofs,  as  if  the  mind  was  not,  in 
the  infant  (late,  quite  engaged  and  united  to  its 
new  vehicle,  and  therefore  could  not  command 
and  wield  it  properly.  Sleep,  infirm  old  age, 
fevere  ficknefs,  and  fainting,  feem,  according  to 
certain  eflablifhed  laws  of  nature,  partly  to  loofen, 
or  relax  thp  union  between  the  living  principle, 
the  mind,  and  the  material  vehicle ;  and,  as  it 
were,  to  fet  them  at  a  greater  diilance  from  one 
another,  or  make  them  more  indifferent  to  one 
another,  as  if  (fo  to  fpeak)  almoft  beyond  the 
fphere  of  one  another's  attra&ion*.   Death  is  no- 

X  thipg 
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thing  more  (han  the  total  diflblutbn  of  this  tic* 
occafioned,  in  a  natural  way,  by  fomc  alteration 
in  the  material  frame ;  not  m  the  mbd ;  where- 
by that  which  formed  the  nexus,  or  union,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  removed  or  difengaged.     It 
is  probable,  that  the  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  under 
which  the  mind  commonly  feels  itfelf  at  death, 
is  owing  rather  to  the  manner  and  procefs  of  the 
diflblution,  than  to  the  diflblution  ittelf.     For  wp 
obferve,    that  very  aged  perfons,  and  infants, 
often  die  without  a  druggie.  The  union  between 
foul  and  body,  being  already  weak,  is  eaflly  dif- 
folved*    And  if  deep  be,  as  it  feems,  a  partial 
diflblution  of  this  union,  or  a  fetting  the  mind 
and  body  at  a  greaser  diftance  from  one  another, 
the  reatbn  why  it  gives  no  difturbance  is,  that  it 
comes  on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  forcibly  to  tear 
ill  pieces,  but  gently  to  relax,  the  ligatures,  what- 
ever they  are,  between  the  material  and  Ipiritual 
natures.     That  there  is  an  analogy  between  flcep 
and  death,  is  evident  from  obferving,  that  flcep 
fometimes  goes  on  to  death,  as  in  lethargic  cafes, 
and  in  the  effects  of  (trong  opiates.  And  it  is  re« 
markatde,  that  the  life  of  a  perfon,  who  has  taken 
too  large  a  dole  of  opium,  cannot  be  faved  but 
by  forcibly  waking  him  j  as  if  the  mutual  aftion. 
of  the  mind  and  body  upon  one  another  was  the 
medium  of  the  union ;  and  that,  if  their  mutual 
adion  upon  one  another  comes  to  be  leflened  to 
a  certain  degree,  they  become  indifferent  to  one 
another,  and  the  union  between  them  ceafes  of 

courfc, 
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courfe,  as  two  companions  walking  together  in 
the  dark  may  come  to  lofe  one  another,  by  drop- 
ping their  cooverfation,  and  keeping  a  profound 
filence.  * 

It  is  probable,  that  the  condition,  in  which 
the  mind,  juft  difengaged  from  the  body,  feels 
itfelf,  is  very  much  like  to  that  of  dreami/ig ;  all 
confuflon,  uncertainty,  and  incoherence  of  ideas ; 
and  that,  in  fome  meafure,  like  the  infant*mind 
newly  entered  upon  a  (late  wholly  unknown,  it 
finds  itfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs,  and  exerts  itfelf  with 
much  difficOlty  and  difadvantage  i  till  a  little 
time  and  habit  quali6es  it  for  a  new  and  untried 
fcene  of  adion  *, 

If  the  true  account  of  the  human  nature  be« 
that  the  fpiritual,  adive,  thinking  principle  is 
united  to  a  fubtile  etherial  vehicle,  whofe  refi* 
dence  is  in  the  brain,  and  that  death  is  the  de* 
parture  of  the  foul  and  fpirit  from,  the  body ; 
which  was  the  notion  of  the  Flatmc  philoibpbers^ 

*  The  author  is  not  afliaxned  to  confefs,  that  he  now  thinks 
his  former  opinion  concerning  the  (late  of  the  dead,  as  repre<» 
fented  in  thefe  paragraphs,  erroneous ;  though  he  choofes  not 
to  alter  the  text  on  that  account ;  thinking  it  hanily  fair  to 
leilen  the  value  of  former  editions,  by  adding  to  fucccedin^ 
ones,  what  is  better  laid  before  readers  in  feparate publications* 
The  author  is  now  inclinable  to  think  Doftor  Law*s  opinion^ 
in  his  Theory  of  Religion,  more  rational,  as  well  as  more 
fcriptural,  than  the  generally  received  notion,  of  the  foul^s 
))eing  in  a  full  date  oi  confcjon&cfs  and  aSivity)  between 
death  and  refurreflion.  It  is  a  point  of  mere  fpecnbtioa^  no 
way  materially  affeding  either  faith  or  manners* 

and 
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and  Jewijb  rabbi's,  and  feemS  to  becounterfanced 
by  the  apoftlc  Paul\  if  this  be  the  true  account 
of  the  human  make,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  poffibility  of  the  mind's  thinking  and 
afting  in  a  ftate  of  total  feparation  from  the  grofs 
terreftrial  body,    notwithftanding  the    feeming 
difficulty  of  a  fufpenfion  of  thought  in  profound 
fleep,  or  in  a  fainting  fit.  For  the  embodied  and 
ieparate  Rates  are  fo  very  different,  there  is  no 
reaibning  from  one  to  the  other  on  every  point. 
It  may  be  impoffible  for  the  mind,  '.vhile  impri- 
Ibned  in  the  body,  in   a  great  dlforder  of  the 
animal  frame,  to  join  ideas  together,  for  want  of 
its  traces  in  the  brain,  and  other  implements  of 
reafoning,  to  which  it  has  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  and  which,  it  cannot  do  without ;  and 
yet,  it  may  be  poQible  for  the  fame  mind,  when 
freed  from  its  dark  prifon,  to  go  to  work  in  a 
quite  diflfercnt  manner,  to  receive  imprcffions  im- 
mediately from  the  objeds  themfelves,  which  it 
received  before  by  the  intervention  of  the  Icn fcs, 
and  to  contrive  for  itfelf  memoriai  traces,   and 
the  other  neceflary  apparatus  for  improvement, 
in  a  much  more  perfeft  manner.     It  may  then 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fubltance, 
and  examine  the   minute  arrangement  of  the 
fmallefl:  corpufcles  of  all  kinds  of  material  fyftems. 
By  applying  its  dudile  and  delicate  vehicle,  which 
tnay  be  confidered  as  alt  fenfation,  ail  eye,  all 
ear,  and  touch,  it  may  accurately  take  off  not 
only  the  leal  form,  but  the  internal  nature,  and' 

ftate 
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ftate  bf  things,  with  all  their  properties,  and 

prefent  them  to  the  immediate  intuition  of  tlic 

perceptive  principle,  juft  as  they  are  in  them* 

ielves  -,  whereas  at  prefei^t  the  mind  apprehends 

things  only  as  the  dull  and    imperfed  bodily 

fenfes  exhibit  them  to  it.     It  nwy  be  able  to  con* 

trad  iifelf  to  the  examination  of  the  internal  ftruc^ 

ture  of  the  body  of  the  minuted  animalcule ;.  and 

it  may,  as  it  goes  on  to  improve  and  enlarge  its 

powers,  come  to  fuch  a  perfection,  as  to  ditfuie 

its  aAual  prefence  and  intelligence  over  a  king^^ 

dom,  or  round  the  whole  globe,  fp  as  to  perceive 

all  that  paffes  in  every  fpot  on  the  face  of  it.     It 

may  enter  into,  and  examine,  the  fublime  ideas 

which  are  treafured  up  in  the  mind  of  an  angel, 

and  as  now,  by  perufmg  a  book,  it  acquires  new 

views,  and  by  flow  degrees  perfedls  th(^  it  had 

before  acquired  *,  fo  it  may  hereafter  attain  fuch 

a  capacity  of  comprehenfion,  as  to  be  able  to 

take  off  at  one  intuition  a  whole  new  fcience« 

Thus  new  powers  and  faculties,  for  which  we 

have  at  prefent  no  names,  may  be  for  ever  fpring- 

ing  up  in  the  mind,  which  will  ever  Bnd  new 

employment  in  examining  and  enquiring  into 

truth.     For  the  objed  of  the  mind  is  infinite. 

That  our  fpecies  fhould  have  another  ftate  ta 
enter  upon,  wholly  different  from  the  prefent,  is 
fo  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  expe<3:,  that 
it  is  analogous  to  the  whole  fcheme  of  nature. 
For  there  is  no  fpecies,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
do  not  live  in  different  fucceffive  ftate^*.    But.  to 

iaftance 
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tnftance  only  in  the  infeft  tribe,  many  of  that 
fpecies,  bcfides  their  animalcule  ftate,  before 
they  be  propagated  from  the  male,  in  which  they 
difier  in  nothing  from  the  whole  animal  creation^ 
appear  firfl:  as  eggs,  and  afterwards  as  living  rep- 
tiles, capable  of  motion  and  feeding  5  then  thqy 
cm«-  upon  their  nymph  or  aurelia  ftate,  and  con- 
tinue for  feveral  months' as  it  were  coffin'd  up  in 
their  flough,  and  totally  infehfible.  At  laft  they 
burft  their  prifon,  expand  their  wings,  and  fly 
away  in  the  fliape  of  butterflies,  dragon-flics,  or 
other  winged  infefts,  according  to  their  feveral 
fpccies.  This  fucceflJon  of  ftates,  of  which  the 
lafl:  is  the  moft  perfeft,  has  been  confidered  as  em- 
blematical of  our  mortal  life,  our  intermediate 
i  ftate,  and  refarreftion  to  immortality. 

But  the  moft  irrefragable  proofs  for  the  future 
immortality  of  the  human  fpecies,  fepariate  from 
thofe  which  revelation  yields,  are  taken  from  the 
confideration  of  the  perfeftions  of  the  Maker  and 
Gorernor  of  the  world,  who  defigns  all  his  works 
according  to  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and 
according  to  the  true  fliate  of  things.  No  one 
can  fuppofe  that  the  God  of  truth  would  have  al- 
lowed that  a  whole  order  of  rational  creatures 
fliould,  by  any  means  whatever,  be  milled  into 
an  univcrfal  perfuafion  of  a  ftate,  for  which  they 
n€!ver  were  intended.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if 
we  arc  not  formed  for  a  future  immortal  (late, 
we -can  fcavc  no  more  concern  with  any  thino  be- 
jKJnd  death,  than  with  the  world  in  the  n;oon. 
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and  confequcntly,  our  whole  bufincfs  bcir^  with 
the  prcfcnt  life,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  our 
infinitely  wife-Creator  would  have  fufFcred  our  at- 
tention to  have  been  taken  off  from  it,  by  our 
being  led  into  the  notion  of  any  other;  much 
lefs,  that  our  whole  fpecies  Ihould  be  irrefiftibly 
poflefled  with  the  fame  ufelefs  and  hurcful  delu- 
fion :  nor  that  he  would  have  univerfally  im- 
preffed  their  minds  with  a  falfe  notion  of  an  ac* 
count  to  be  hereafter  given  of  all  their  thoughts, 
w'ords,  and  anions.  Had  he  wanted  them  to 
conform  themfelves  to  his  general  fcheme  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  he  could  have  brought 
that  about,  and  certainly  would,  by  any  other 
means,  rather  than  by  fufFering  them  to  be  mif* 
led  into  a  feries  of  groundlefs  imaginations  and; 
delufions.  Nor  would  the  infinitely-wifc  Creator 
have  given  us  thefe  vafl:  and  'infatiable  deiires 
after  endlefs  improvement  in  knowledge^  this 
reach  of  thought,  which  expatiates  through  crea* 
tion,  and  extends  icfelf  beyond  the  limits  of  the^ 
univerfe ;  nor  would  he  have  fired  our  fouls  with 
the  profpect  of  an  endlefs  exiftence,  for  carrying 
on  thofe  improvements,  only  to  curfe  us  with  a 
cruel  difappointn^ent.  Nor  would  he  have  made 
the  human  foul  for  himfelf ;  fixed  its  defires  and 
wifhcs  upon  the  enjoyment  of  bis  own  perfec- 
tions ;  drawn  and  engaged  it  tp  love,  adiivire) 
and  breathe  after  the  fruitiqrn  of  him  ;  raiffsd  i& 
to  this  lofty  heighth  of  ambition^  only « tp  ihcow* 
it  down,  baffled  anddifappoi^ted^  into  a  ftate  of 

infenfibility 
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iiiienfibility  and  annihilation*  Nor  would  he  have 
formed  the  mind  wich  a  capacity  for  continual 
advances  in  goodnefs,  and  nearer  approaches  to 
bimfclf,  only  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fitting 
ourfelvcs  for  a  future  ftate  of  perfeftion  and  hap; 
pinefS)  to  which  according  as  we  approached  near* 
cr  and  nearer^  we  (hould  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  total  ^difappointment  of  all  our  la- 
bours and  all  our  hopes»  and  find  the  whole  ac 
lad  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  golden  dream« 

The  only  realbn  why  any  one  has  rccourfe  to 
artifice  and  deceit,  is,  that  he  has.  not  fagacity 
enough  to  gain  his  ends  by  proceeJing  in  a  fair 
and  open  manner.  Whoever  is  mailer  of  his 
fcheme,  has  no  need  of  tricks  and  arts  to  com* 
pafs  his  defigns.  And  who  will  dare  to  afBrm, 
that  Infinite  Wifdom  had  no  way  of  bringing 
about  his  important  defigns  for  the  good  of  his 
univerfe,  but  by  deluding  hi-  reafonable  crea- 
tures, or  fuffering  them  to  be  univerfally  delu*- 
ded,  which  is  the  fame,  Into  the  belief  of  a  fu- 
ture Utopia  ?  We  know  of  nothing  in  nature 
analogous  to  this.  Whatever  our  fpccies,  or  any 
other,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  in,  is  owing  to 
the  mere  imperfedion  of  fcnfe,  or  undcrflanding, 
unavoidable  in  beings  of  inferior  rank :  but  wc 
have  no.  idea  of  a  whole  fpecies  irrefiltibly  led 
into  a  pofitivc  error,  efpecially  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  as  that  of  the  expedation  of  a  future 
ftate,  if  it  were  an  isrror.  And  here  It  is  highly 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  weak,  the 
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fhort-fightcd,  and  the  ignorant  part  of  the  hu- 
man kind,  that  are  moft  inclinable  to  the  perfua-" 
fion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  might  havtf 
been  expefted,  were  it  an  error  5  but  quiteother- 
wife.  While  the  hioflr  fordid,  degenerate,  and^ 
barbarous  of  the  fpecies  have  overlooked,  or  not 
bddh  fufficicntiy  ptrfqaded  of  it  5  the  wifeft  and 
greateft  of  mankind  have  been  believers  and 
teachers  of  this  important  doftrine  -,  which  fliews 
it  in  a  light  wholly  unaccountable,  if  It  be  fup- 
pofed  an  error. 

The  irregular  diftribution  of  happinefs  and 
ttAkty  in  the  prefent  ftate  renders:  it  highly  pro* 
bable,  chat  this  is  only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  oeconomy  with  refpeft  to  our  fpecies. 
Do  we  not  find,  that  in  the'prefent  ftate  the 
higheft  degree  of  goodnefs  is,  in  feme  Cafes,  at* 
tended  with  the  grcateft  unhappinefs  ?  For  tho* 
virtue  muft,  in  general,  be  owned  to  be  the 
likelicft  means  for  procuring  happinefs  in  thfe 
prefent,  as  well  as  future  ftate;  yet  there  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.*  I  appeal  t6 
the  experience  of  every  man,  who,  from  a  courfe 
of  though  tie  fsnefs  and  liber  tinifm,  has  had  the 
happinefs  to  be  brought  to  fome  concern  about 
the  intereils  of  futurity,  whether  he  does  not  no* 
fufFer  a  thoufand  times  more  of  the  anguifh  of 
remorfe  from  a  reflexion  upon  the  leaft  failure, 
than  he  did  formerly  for  the  groflfeft  enormities. 
If  fo,  it  is  evident,  that  improvement*  in  virtue 
brings  with  it  fut:h  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as 
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muft  often  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind,  and  produce  an  uheafincfs  to  'jvhich  the 
hardned  finner  is  wholly  a  ftranger.  So  that  in 
this  inftahoi,  we  fee  that  virtue  is  not  in  the  pre* 
fent  life  its  own  reward,  which  infers  the  neceflicy 
of  a  future  t-ewird  in  a  life  tb  come. 
'^  Nor  is  thii  petmiflioil  of  periecution  or  tyrannyi 
by  which  the  beft  of  mankind  always  fufFer  the 
moft  feverely,  while  wickedncft  reigns  trium^ 
J)harit,  at  all  riscontiledble  with  the  goodncfs  of 
tht  univerfal  Gov^rnoi-,  upon  any  footing,  but 
that  of  a  future  ftate,  wherein  the  fuffcrings,  to 
which  the  mere  incapacity  of  refifting,  or  the  fl:ri<f]: 
adherencfc  to  truth,  has  ekpofcd  riiultitudes  of  the 
fpecies,  of  the  beft  of  the\  fpccies,  ftflftU  be  fuit- 
ably  made  up  for.  When  an  Alexander^  or  a 
CafoTi  is  kt  lobfe  upoft  his  fellow-creatures,  when 
he  {H>ur§  defolatlon^  like  a  deluge,  over  one  fide 
of  the  globe,  add  plunges  half  the  human  fpecies 
in  a  fea  of  their  owti  blood,  what  muit  be  the 
whole  amount  of  the  calamity  fuSered  by  mil- 
lioiis^  involved  In  the  various  woes  of  war,  of 
which  great  numbers  muft  be  of  the  tender  fex^ 
atid  helplefs  ^ge !  What  muft  be  the  terror  of 
thofe,  ^ho  dread  the  hour^  when  the  mercllef§ 
lavage,  habituated  to  fcenesof  Gruclty,  will  givQ 
orders  to  his  hellhounds  to  begin  the  general 
maifacre?  What  the  carnage,  when  it  is  begun  ? 
Men  flaughtered  in  heaps  in  the  ftreets  anc) 
fields ;  women  raviftied  and  murdered  before 
their  huftjands  faces  •,  children  dalhcd  againft  the 
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walls  in  the  fight  of  the  parents;  cities  wrapt  in 
flames ;  the  (hours  of  the  conquerors ;  the  groans 
of  the  dying;  the  ghaftly  yifages  of  the  dead  ; 
univerfal  horror,  mifery,  and  defolation.  All 
to  gain  a  fpot  of  ground,  an  ufelcfs  addition  of 
revenue,  or  even  the  vifionary  fatisfaftion  of  a 
founding  name,  to  fwell  the  pride  of  a  wretched 
worm,  who  will  himfelf  quickly  fink  among  the 
heaps  his  fury  has  made,  himfelf  a  prey  to  the 
univerfal  leveller  of  mankind.  And  what  is  all 
hiftory  full  of,  but  fuch  horrid  fcenes  as  thefc  ? 
Has  not  ambition  or  fuperflicion  fet  mankind,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  in  arms  againft  one  ano- 
ther ;  turned  this  world  into  a  general  fhambles, 
and  fattened  every  foil  with  flaughtcrcd  thou- 
fands  ? 

The  blood-thirfl:y  inquifitor,  who  has  grown 
grey  in  the  fervice  of  the  Mother  of  abomina- 
tions, who  has  long  made  it  his  boaft,  that  none 
of  her  priefts  has  brought  fo  many  hundreds  of 
viftims  to  her  horrid  altars,  as  himfelf;  the  ve- 
nerable butcher  fits  on  his  bench.  The  helplefs 
innocent  is  brought  bound  from  his  dungeon, 
where  no  voice  of  comfort  is  heard,  no  friendly 
eye  glances  companion,  where  damp,  and  flench, 
perpetual  darkncfs  and  horrid  filence  reign,  except 
when  broken  by  the  echo  of  his  groans ;  where 
months,  and  years,  have  been  languifh'd  out  in 
want  of  all  that  nature  requires ;  an  outcaft  from 
family,  from  friends,  from  eafe  and  affluence, 
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and  a  pleafanc  habitation,  from  the  blefied  light 
of  the  world.  He  kneels;  he. weeps;  he  begs 
for  pity.  He  fues  for  mercy  by  the  love  of  God, 
aiod  by  the  bowels  qf  humanity.  Already  cruelly 
cxercifed  by  torture,  nature  Ihudders  at  the 
thought  of  repeating  the  dreadful  fufferings,  un« 
der  which  fhe  had  almoft  funk  before.  He  pro*, 
tjcfts  his  innocence.  He  calls  Heaven  to  witnefs 
for  him  j  and  implores  the  Divine  power  to  touch 
the  flinty  heart,  which  all  his  cries  and  tears  can* 
not  move.  The  unfeeling  monAer  talks  of  he- 
refy,  and  profanation  of  his  curfed  fuperftiiion. 
His  furious  zeal  forprieftly  power,  and  a  worldly 
church,  flops  his  ear  againft  the  melting  voice 
of  a  fellow- creature  proftrate  at  his  feet.  And 
the  terror  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  among  the 
blinded  votaries,  renders  cruelty  a  proper  inftru-^ 
ment  of  religious  flavery.  The  dumb  execucio-^ 
ners  (trip  him  of  his  rags.  The  rack  is  prepared. 
The  ropes  are  extended.  The  wheels  are  driveu 
round.  The  bloody  whip  and  hifling  pincers 
tear  the  quivering  flefli  from  the  bones.  The 
puUies  raile  him  to  the  roof.  The  finews  crack. 
The  joints  are  torn  afunder.  The  pavement 
fwirps  in  blood.  The  hardened  minifter  of  infer- 
nai  cruelty  fits  unmov'd.  His  heart  has  long 
been  fteel'd  againfl  compafllon.  He  liftens  to 
the  groans,  he  views  the  ftrong  convulfive  pangs, 
when  nature  (brinks,  and  druggies,  and  agonir 
fing  pain  rages  in  every  pore.     He  counts  the 
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heart-rending  (hrieks  of  a  fellow-creature  in  tor- 
ment, and  enjoys  his  anguiih  with  the  calmnefs* 
of  one  who  views  a  philofophical  experim^nc. 
The  wretched  viftim  expires  before  hinn.  He 
feels  no  movement,  but  of  vexation  at  being  de^ 
prived  of  his  prey,  before  he  had  fufikicRtly 
ghitted  his  heUifli  fury.  He  rifes.  No  thunder 
roars.  No  lightning  blafts  him.  He  goes  on 
to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his  wickednefs.  He 
lives  out  his  days  in  eafc  and  luxury.  He  goes 
down  to  the  grave  gorged  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent;  nor  does  the  earth  caft  up  again^his 
curfed  carcafe. 

Can  any  one  think  ftich  Icenes  would  be  Of- 
fered to  be  adcd  in  a  world,  at  the  head  of 
which  fits  enthroned  in  fuprcmc  majefty  a  Being 
of  infinite  goodnefs,  and  perfcft  juftice,  who  has 
only  to  give  his  word,  and  fuch  monfter^  would 
be  in  an  inftant  driven  by  his  thtindeF  to  the 
centre ;  can  any  one  think  that  fuch  proceedings 
would  be  fufFcred  to  pafs  unpuniflied,  if  there 
was  not  a  life  to  come,  a  day  appointed  for  re- 
warding every  man  according  to  his  works  ? 

Some  have  thought,  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul, 
being  applicable  to  inferior  natures^  might  be 
faid  to  prove  too  much,  and  therefore  to  prove 
nothing.  For  that  the  unequal  allptment  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  among  brute  creatures  feemS 
to  require  that  thofe,  who  have  fuffered  unjuftljr 
^  in 
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io  tbi$  ft^^te,  Ihould  have  fuch  fufferings  com- 
pQnfated  to  ihera  in  fooie  future  exiftence. 

This  difficulty  is  cafily  got  over,  if  we  confi- 
dcr,  firft,  that  the  fufferings  o(  the  inferior  cre- 
ation are,  fo  to  fpeak»  only  momentary  -,  wherea3 
fore-boding  fears,  and  cutting  reflexions,  tncreafe 
human  mileries  a  thpu(and-fold ;  which  greatly 
abates  the  ncceffity  of  a  future  exiftence  to  make 
up  for  wh^  tbey  may  have  fuffered  here.  Be* 
iides»  jufticc  does  not  require,  that  any  fpecies 
of  creatures  be  wholly  exempted  from  fofferv 
ing  I  but  only,  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  crea- 
tures have  it  in  their  power  to  be  gainers  by 
their  exiftence,  that  is^  that  they  have  in 
their  power  a  greater  (bare  of  happincfs  tham 
inilery.  If  any  one  thinks  it  moft  probable,  thai 
all  creatures,  once  introduced  into  exiilence,  are 
to  be  contini3ed  in  being,  till  they  deferve,  by 
pcrverfe  wickednefs,  to  be  annihilated  ;  and  that, 
as  oiaterial  fqbftances,  which  ieem  to  us  to  periib, 
?F€  only  dUBpated  into  fmali  invifible  parts,  fo 
the  fpirirs  of  all  living  creatures,  at  death,  are 
only  removed  into  another  ftate ;  if  any  one,  i 
fay^  thinks  he  fees  rcafon  to  believe  the  immpr* 
tality,  in  a  fucceffjoo  of  ftaies,  of  all  living 
creatures,  I  do  not  fee*  tha?  my  fubjeft  obliges 
me  to  coefute  ftich  an  opinion. 

Though  the  diftinguiihiDg  cbaraifler  of  man  is 
reafon,  it  is  evident,  that  reafon  does  not  in 
general  jwvail  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  ;  but  on  the 
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contrary  vice  and  folly  and  madncfs  fccm  to  be 
mod  of  what  this  world  was  made  for,  if  it  be 
the  whole  of  man.     And  furcly,  fuch  an  oeco- 
nomy  is  not  worthy  to  be  afcribed  to  an  infinitetjr 
wife  Creator.     Is  it  a  dcfign  worthy  of  infinite 
goodnefs  to  produce  into  being  a  fpecies  to  be 
continued  for  feveral  thoufand  years,  to  harrafs 
and  maiTacre  one  another,  and  then  to  fink  again 
into  the  earth,  and  fatten  it  with  their  carcafes? 
The  Creator  can  never  be  foppofed  to  have  pro- 
duced beings  on  purpofc  for  fuflfering,  and  to  be 
lofers  by  their  cxiftence,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own.     Upon  this  foot,  the  brute  creatures 
would  have  eminently  the  advantage  of  our  fpe- 
cies.    But  it  is  very  improbable,  that  the  bene- 
ficent author  of  n$iture  has  taken  more  care,  and 
made  a  better  prdvifion  for  the  inferior  creatures, 
than  for  us.     And  ftill  more  unlikely,  that  he 
has  given  the  advantage  upon  the  whole  to  the 
mod  worthlefs  part  of  our  fpecies,  and  expofed 
the  beft  of  mankind  to  unavoidable  diftrefs  and 
hardfhip,  as  is  confpicuoufly  the  cafe  in  innume- 
rable inftances  in  this  world.     For  in  the  cafe  of 
tyranny  and  perfecution,  it  is  evident,  that  all 
that  the  good  man  has  to  fupport  him  under  his 
cruel  fufierings,  is  the  teftimony  of  his  confci- 
cnce ;  the  perfuafion  of  the  Divine  approbation ; 
and  the  hope  of  a  future  rccompencc  of  honour 
and  happinefs  for  the  pain  and  ihame  he  has  fuf- 
iered  here.    But,  to  fay,  there  is  no  future  ilate 
of  retribution,  is  to  fay.  That  He,  who  placed 
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tonlcience  in  the  human  breaft,  did  fo  for  the 
fole  purpofc  of  making  the  beft  of  men  the  moft 
unhappy ;  that  He,  who  mod  loves,  and  beft 
knows  the  fincere  and  upright,  will  fhew  no  fa« 
vour  to  the  fmeere  and  upright,  but  the  con- 
trary j  and  confequcntly,  that  virtue  is  fomething 
worfe  than  an  enipcy  name,  being  a  real  and  fub« 
ftantiai  misfortune  to  its  moft  faithful  votary. 
To  fay  the  truth,  were  the  prefent  ftatc  the  whole 
of  the  human  exiftcnce^  it  is  evident,  that  to 
give  up  life  for  the  cairfe  of  religion,  fo  far  from 
being  virtue,  the  higheft  pitch  of  virtue,  would 
be  dire£Uy  vicious  *,  becaufe  it  would  be  throw* 
ing.  away  our  exiftencc  for  an  abfolute  nothing, 
Ajinihilace  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate ;  and 
Chriftianity  is  a  deiufion  y  confequently  not  to. 
be  fu&red  for. 

There  is,  there  muft  be,  hereafter  a  ftate,  In 
which  the  prefent  trreguUrities  fliaii  be  rediBed ; 
and  defects  fupplied ;  in  which  vice  and  folly 
(ball  univerfally,  by  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  Divine 
oeconomy,  fink  to  difgrace  and  punifhmenr,  and 
wifdom  and  virtue  of*courfc  rife  univerfally  tri- 
umphant, and  prevail  throughout  the  univcrfe.^ 
For  it  cannot  be  but  that  what  is  fuitable  to  the; 
charader  of  the  uni verfal  Governor,  fliould  have 
the  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  world,  of 
which  he  is  the  ablblute  and  irrefiftible  Lord,  and 
that  what  oppofes  perfeft  re&itude  armed  with 
Omnipotence,  muft  fooncr  or  later  be  cruflied  be- 
jfore  him.     li'or  he  does  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 

and 
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and  among  (he  ioh^lM(;ant9  of  (he  qartht  whitisveis 
kerns  %Q  him  good,  and  none  can  iby  his  hand. 
Th^  virtuous  and  piou3  foul  ha3,  above  ail, 
fueh  evidence  for  ii$  own  iminortality>  m  it  can-^ 
not  doubt.  Purified  from  every  fordid  defire^ 
purged  froni  every  dreg  of  earths  and  becraie 
wholly  fpiritual  and  angelic ;  whofe  profpedls  art 
large*  whc^  views  fgWinfiQ^  and  whofe  difpofition 
godlike  *,  fuch  a  foul  already  feels  her  own  inv- 
iportality.  Whilft  in  the  body*  (he  13  fenfible  of 
her  Qwn  independence  upon  the  body*  and  fupe^ 
liority  to  it.  While  chained  to  flelh*  and  impri; 
ioned  in  clay,  fte  feels  within  herfelf  cdeftial  vi* 
gor,  declaring  her  nobler  origia«  Attra^dod  1^ 
ihe  Divine  influMce^  which. in  de^nerajte  fpirits 
is  clogged  and  OYerpowerod  by .  feafual  appetite 
and  fordid  paffion^  fhe  raifes  her  defircs  to.  that 
better  world*  for  which  ihe  was  formed.  She 
pants  for  Itbercy  s  ihe  breathes  after  that  iUte  of 
heavenly  light  and  real  life,  which  fuits  her 
nobJe  powers:,  and  elevated  difpofition ;  fliefpreada 
her  ipnpatienc  wing  ;flie  plumes  her&If  itu:  flight ; 
(he  darts  htr  angelic  eye  as  it  were  athwart  eter« 
nity;  her  vaft  imagination  already  gra/ps  futu-r 
rity  i  fhe  leaves  behind,  ia  thought,  this  lef&nt 
tng  fpeck  of  matter,  and  all  its  vanities ;  iha 
hangs  upon  the  verge  of  time,  and  only  waits  tho 
powerful  call,  which  fpoke  her  into  beinjg,  to  leize 
the  future  worlds  the.  glories  of  the  refurrtfttoua* 
to  leave  thffe  lo^'eir  regions,  and  expatiate  ai 
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thd-ough  boi2iidk!6  fpacc»  Cfx  vwv  t^t  ini«* 

menfity  of  nature,  and  to  foar  with  choira  of  ie« 

wpkJmi  to  prefont  herfelf  befbie  the  eternal 

throoe. 

S  ^'..q  T.     IV. 

Reajbnalfleneji  and  Necej^ty  of  the  Connexion  between 
the  Behaviour  of  moral  Agents  and  their  Hafpi- 
nefs.  Difcifline  the  only  meamfor  bringing  moral 
Agents  voluntarity  to  furfue  Virtue. 

AYING  afatod^  feen>  thae  it  vas  necef-* 
£uy  to  the  very  idea  of  a  perfiefi:  fyftcm^ 
that  there  Ihould  be  a  profier  fubordiAation,  a 
ipak,  rifing  ^  eafy  and  juflr  degrees^  of  the  van 
lioua  ranks  of  creaturea ;  it  it  evidcqt,  that  there 
nuift  have  been  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  that  is» 
a  %ecie&  to  6H  the  place  which  be  poflefies.  Anc) 
h  is  plain,  filiat  as  bis  place  is  imn^ediately  above 
the  t^ute,  and  bek>w  |he  angelic  nature,  hs 
cottld  not  poflshl]^  have  been  formed  otherwiib 
thait  he  iSh  He  coiidd  not  be  fuperior  to 
the  anin^al  raqk,  mthoiit  having  powers  and  fa* 
\  eukies  iaperior  a>  thciis%  It  is  that  which  gives 
him  his.  ii;q)eriori£]^  oyer  thent.  Nor  could  ho 
hai^e  been  inferior  to  the  angehc  order  of  beings, 
wiehom  faJliaig  Ifaort  o^  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties It  is.  the  very  thing  which  places  him  be^ 
neatfa  thum*  Man,  or  whatever  creature  Chould 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  the  chafm  between  the 
aogdic  and  the  animal  natures,  muft  have  beea 
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exaflly  what  we  find  our  fpecies  aduaUy  is.  For 
without  fuch  a  rank  as  man^  cChe  moral  fyfteiti 
could  not  have  been  perfed,  confequently  could 
not  have  been  at  all :  for  it  is  impoffible,  that  aa 
abfblutely  perfe£t  Author  (bould  produce  an  im«- 
perfedt  work.  So  that  there  is  no  room  left  to 
complain,  that  by  creating  man*  in  fach  a  ftation 
it  was  neceflfary  he  fhould  be  endowed  with 
nobler  powers  and  faculties  than  the  brutes,  he 
comes  to  be  put  in  a  more  elevated  and  more 
precarious  date.  It  it  true,  that  very  few  of  the 
brutes  are  likely  to  fall  fhort  of  the  happinels 
deftined  for  them,  having,  as  already  obferved, 
but  few  chances  of  miffing  of  it,  and  being  mere 
effcdually  confined  to  the  track  appointed  tbem^ 
than  it  was  proper  fuch  a  creature  as  man  ibould 
be.  But  is  not  the  immenfe  fuperiority  o£  hap- 
pinefs  to  which  a  human  mind  may,  with  proper 
attention,  rife,  a  very  great  over*balance  for  all 
the  difadvantages  our  fpecies  labours  under,  wero 
there  a  thoufand  for  one  ?  Would  any  man,  who 
had  his  choice  before- hand,  whether  he  would 
be  of  the  human  or  the  brute  fpecies,  delibe« 
rately  choofe  the  latter,  in  which  he  knew  it  was 
impoflible  he  fhould  ever  attain  any  confiderable 
degree  of  perfe&ion  and  happinefs,  rather  than 
the  former,  in  which  he  was  fure,  if  he  was  not 
wanting  to  himlelf,  he  might  rife  to  greatnels  and 
felicity  inconceivable  ?  Would  any  rational  crea^ 
twe  make  this  abfurd  choice  merely  upon  the 
confideration,  that  if  he  was  of  a  fpecies  endowed 
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Wttii  liberty,  it  vizs  poffible  he  might  be  fo  fool^ 
ilh  as  to  negle&  bis  own  intereft,  and  with  open 
eyes  run  into  ruio^wd  mifery  P.What  no  reafon* 
able  being  would  choofe,  let  not  prefumptuous 
man  blame  his  Maker  for  not  putting  in  his 
choice.  If  man  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  is 
placed  where  he  ought  to  be,  what  has  he  to  d^, 
but  to  think  of  filling  his  flation  with  fuch  pror 
priety  as  is  neceflary  for  a  reafonable  being  to 
ftudy,  who  is  dePirous  of  attaining  his  own  per^ 
fefbion  and  happinefs  in  the  only  way  in  which 
they  are  attainable?'.' 

If  the  pcrfeft  concurrence  of  reafonable  beings, 
as  well  as  others^  with  the  Divine  icheme.  Was 
uaxSkry  to  the  very  notion  of  a  regular  univerfal 
fyftem,  with  an  univerfal  Governor  at  the  head 
of  it ;  it  was  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  final  hap- 
pinefs  of  fuch  bein^  as  (hould  ftudy  to  confortix 
themfelves  habitually  in  difpofition  and  pradice 
to  the  Divine  fcheme,  fhould  by  the  poficive  or- 
dination of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  bj&  clofely  con- 
neded  with  their  chara<5);er  and  behaviour.  And 
if  it  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  univerfal 
oeccmomy  laid  by  an  univerfal  and  perfect  mind, 
that  fliould  not  be  fuicable  to  his  own  neceflary 
nature  and  charader,  but  founded  in  mere  arbi* 
trary  will ;  it  is  likewise  impoffible  to  conceive  a 
fyftem  in  which  fhe  habitual  conformity  of  rea-i 
ibnable  beings  to  the  grand  fcheme  of  the  uni- 
verfal Governor  Ihould  not  naturally,  and  as  it 
were  of  itfclf,  prpdyce  happinefs*    The  Divine 
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icheme  of  govtmmeht  is  fbunthd^  i)Ot  maH>F< 
trary  will ;  but  ih  the  eMmai  and  unthang^ai^ 
rectitude  of  the  D'mnt  nature*  And  therefoM 
h  was  as  much  an  irbpofiibilitjr  tliat  it  AioUld  bd 
contrary  to  what  it  hy  or  diat  ooilfcR^imi^^  to  it 
fliould  finally  prodtice  any  thing  but  happkieft^ 
or  irregularity  any  thtbg  but  mifety ;  ai;  that  t!t» 
Divine  nature,  which  is  neoifiarlly  what  it  is^ 
(hould  have  been  otherwife.  So  that,  ti|l  tlm 
time  cottier,  when  univerial  tegukrity  fhall  havie 
the  fame  natural  tendency  to  jpromotfc  orders  per^ 
fedion,  and  happinefs,  as  ubitcirfkl  conformity 
to  the  fcheme  of  the  uniYcrfe^  wheA  the  Divine 
will  comes  to  be  diret^ly  contrajfy  co  all  the  mo* 
tal  perfeaiofts  of  his  natvire,  till  impoffibiUiits 
became  poRlbk^  and  dife€k  tontradtiStions  thd 
fame ;  till  the  time  comes^  when  all  tb^fe  fhall 
happen,  thctk  Can  be  hb  chalice  fof  the  hdppi-^ 
hefs  of  any  tdSMittg  beitig,  W^O  does  mt  ftUdy 
to  conform  his  difpofition  artd  pfaAlee  tt>  the  ggi 
ncral  fcheme  of  the  Ruler  df  thfc  WOHd. 

Let  daring  impious  man  hea?  this  Md  trenfible; 

That  there  is  a  fefilitude  itl  tonduft,  which  U 
independent  upoh  any  conifie^d  happinefs,*  leems 
fo  evident,  that  one  would  wonder  how  fome  Wri-^ 
ters  have  perfUaded  themtelves^  and  labdu^  tc( 
J)erruade  others.  That  the  only  good,  or  rttftitudft 
of  an  adion,  is  its  tendency  to  produte  happincfft. 
Aftef  what  I  have  laid  to  IhfcW  the  Mtural^  as 
well  as  judicial  connexion  hetwte^  virtud  and 
happinefs,  1  muft  declare,  that  to  me  it  appears 
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evident.  That  redtitude  is  prior  to^  and  indepen** 
dent  upon,  all  tendency  to  produce  happinefs^ 
To  prove  thifi  very  brieSy^  let  it  be  propofed  tb 
a  perfon,  that  he  have  his  choice  to  perform  (omt 
noble  aAion,  fuch  ad  delivering  his  country^  by 
one  of  two  methods,  the  former  of  which  (hail 
i^lige  hi^  to  make  uit  of  a  piece  of  diaimulation^ 
which  £hall  hurt  00  Creature^  but  if  he  thoofes 
the  latter,  he  may  fave  his  country  without  the 
leal):  deviation  fron^i  truth.    Ought  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity to  hefitaie  orn^  moment  which  of  the  two 
methods  he  would  thoofe  ?  And  does  Act  the  pre*- 
ference  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  confequencefe 
of  boih  being  th<^  l^me,  fhew  plainly  a  rcftitude 
in  mere  veracity,  independent  of  its  producing 
happintfs  i  Agaiti)  were  a  traveller  to  fee  fome 
ftrang«  fighti  whith  never  had  been,  or  could 
be  feen,  by  any  other^  would  it  not  be  evidently 
better  that  he  gave  an  accouhtof  it  on  his  re-^ 
turn,  cxaftly  in  every  circumftance  as  it  really 
was,  than  that  he  Ihould  in  the  fmalleil  circum- 
fiance  deviate  flcom  truth )  though  fuch  deviation 
flioukl  have  no  kind  of  effect  upon  any  perfon  in 
the  world?  Farther^  is  it  not  certain,  beyond 
all.  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
ads  always  from  the  greatefl:  and  beft  motives, 
and  according  to  the  wlfeft  and  mofk  perfe6t  rules, 
at  the  ian;ie  time  that  his  happinefs  is,  ha&  been, 
and  will  be»  necelTarily,  at  all  moments,  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  the  fame,  unchangeable,  and 
abfolutely  perfeO:.     U  the  whole  ^eAitude  of 
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powers,  wcr6  he  capable  of  being  wrought  to  no- 
thing higher  than  the  animal  fun(5)ion$,  were  his 
nature  fit  for  no  higher  happinefs,  than  thdfe  df 
eating  and  drinking^  and,  after  living  a  few 
years,  and  leaving  behind  him^a  fucceflbr  to  fill 
his  place,  and  continue  the  fpecies,  to  pafs  out 
of  cxiftencej  were  this  the  cafe,  there  v(fou\d 
have  needed  no  very  grand  apparatus  to  make 
him  fill  his  inconfidera^le  place,  fo  as  to  contri- 
bute his  fmall  fhare  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  mean  portion.  But  it  is 
^very  much  otherwife,  as  will  immediately  ap- 
pear. I  believe  hardly  any  one  will  deny,  that 
man  (or  however  moft  of  the  fpecies)  are  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  underflanding;  by 
which,  though  weak  indeed  and  narrow  at  pre- 
fent,  our  fpecies  are  yet  capable  of  diftinguifliing 
truth  from  falfliood,  in  all  points  of  importance, 
and  with  fufEcient  certainty,  as  fhewn  above.! 
Now,  in  order  to  a  creature's  adling  properly  its 
part,  and  concurring  with  the  whole,  it  is  evi- 
dently ncceflary,  that  it  make  a  proper  ufe  and 
application  of  every  one  of  its  faculties.  No  one 
will  pretend,  I  think,  that  the  perfeftion  and 
happinefs  of  the  univerfe  would  be  as  univerfally 
promoted  by  every  individual's  making  a  wrong 
ufe  of  his  faculties,  as  a  right  one ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  individual's  making  an  im- 
proper ufe  of  his  faculties  would  produce  the 
mioft  confummate  diforder  and  imperfcdion  in 
ihe  fyftcm^  and  would  be  the  moft  oppofite  to 
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ihe  Divine  fthcmc,  that  could  be  imagined.  Ic 
follows,  that,  if  man  is  endowed  with  underftand- 
ing,  he  is  to  be  brought  to  cultivate  and  inform 
it,  not  to  ftifle  and  blind  it ;  to  endeavour  to  en- 
large, not  to  narrow  it ;  to  apply  it  to  the  fearch-  ^ 
ing  out  of  ufeful  and  important  truth,  not  to 
miflead  ic  into  the  belief  of  falfhoods,  nor  to  em- 
ploy it  upon  objeds  unworthy  of  it. 

Another  leading  faculty  in  the  human  mind  is 
will.     That  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of  will,  or  a 
power  of  choofing  and  jefufing,  we  fhall  fee  cfta- ' 
bliihed  immediately.     What  I  have  to  fay  at  pre- 
fent  is.  That  irt  order  to  man's  concurrence  with 
the  univerfal  fchcme,  it  is  neceffary,  that  he  re- 
gulate his  will  properly,  or  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  he  may  will  or  defire  whatever  is  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  and, will  or  defire  nothing  that  may 
be  generally  prejudicial.     No  man,  I  think,  will 
pretend,  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  wills  of  all 
created  beings  were  fet  to  thwart  the  general 
fchcme,  than  that  they  were  formed  to  concur 
with  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that 
a  general  oppofition  of  all  beings  to  what  is  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  right  upon  the  whole, 
muft  produce  univerfal  confufion,  and  that  if 
there  was  no  way  to  bring  about  this  general  con- 
currence, it  were  reafonable  to  cxped,  from  the 
abfolutely  perfefl:  reftitude.of  the  fupreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  that  an  univcrfe  of  fuch  per- 
verfe  and  unruly  beings  (hould  be  utterly  deftroy- 
cd,  or  rather  never  have  been  proiduced.    It  is 
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plain,  then,  that,  in  order  to  man's  a<fting  his 
part,  and  concurring  with  the  general  fchemc, 
he  mud  be  brought  to'ufe  all  'the  faculties  of  his 
mind  properly. 

I  promifed  above  to  bring  iomt  proofs  for  the 
faft  of  man's  being  a  creature  cndo^^ed  with  will» 
or  freedom  to  defire,  and  power  to  determine  him- 
felf  in  favour  of,  or  againft  any  particular  objeft* 
The  certainty  of  this  fa6l  is  founded  in  fenfation, 
and  confirmed  by  reafoning*  Let  any  man  ob« 
ferve  what  pafies  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  will  be 
obliged  to  own,  that  he  feels  he  has  it  in  his  pow* 
er  to  wiil,  or  defire,  and  determine  himfelf  in 
fi^voof  of,  or  againft  any  particular  objeft.  We 
have  no  other  proof  for  our  cxiftence,  nor  is  it 
in  its  nature  capable  of  any  other^  than  that  we 
feel  we  exifts. 

But  becaufe  the  reality  of  human  liberty  haa 
been  cavilled  at  by  fome  men  of  metaphyfical 
heads^  who  have  run  into  greater  difficulties  to 
avoid  iefs,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  this 
matter  a  little.  I  know  not  whether  I  am  made 
like  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  I  can  feel  every 
(bing  pafs  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  conceive  I 
IhouTdrfeel,  if  I  was  really  a  free  agfent.  For  ex* 
ample,  in  an  indifferent  cafe :  When  I  look  on 
fny  iMratch,  to  know  whether  it  is  titne  fOr  me  to 
give  over  vrriting,  and  I  find  the  hour  come, 
when  I  ufually  give  over,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am 
impelled  to  lay  down  my  pen,  in  the  fame  man« 
fier  as  the  index  af  my  watch  k  moved  lo  pdne 
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at  thip  hour;  but  that  I  give  over,  bccaufc  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  proper,  I  fhould 
give  Qve/,  than  goon.  Do^s  my  watch  point  to 
the  hour*  becaufe  it  thinks  upon  the  whole,  it  js 
more  proper  that  it  foould  point  to  that  hour  than 
any  other  ?  If  fo,  then  the  watch  and  I  are  beings 
of  the  fanie  fort,  endowed  with  much  the  famic 
powers  and  facuhiM*  Do  I  not  lay  afide  my  pen, 
becaufe  I  choofe  to  lay  it  afjde,  that  is,  becaufe 
I  am  willing  to  lay  it  afide  ?  Should  I  give  over, 
if  I  waa  unwilling  to  give  over  ?  If  I  find  my 
ufual  time  pa(l,  and  yet  fhould  be  gl^d  to  finifii 
the  bead  I  am  upon,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen, 
dpes  that  motive  a&  upon  me,  and  force  me  to 
gp  on,  as  a  fpring  a&s  upon  a  watch,  or  does  it 
u&f^z  coiifideracioQ  upQn  a  rational  creature? 

Again,  fuppofe  I  am  tempted  to  do  a  bad 
aAion,  dq  the  motives  laid  in  my  way  force  my 
a>mp}iance  ?  Do  I  nor,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that 
I  yield  t9  theip,  b^aufe  I  choofe  to  &ize  a  pre- 
(cfHt  obj^&t  whi<;h  I  exped  to  yield  me  fome  fan- 
cied advantage  i  Po  I  not  feel  in  my  own  mind  a 
violent  ftruggle  between  the  confideration?  of 
prefent  profit  or  pleafurci  and  thofe  of  wifdom 
and  virtue  ?  Is  it  pofilblc  I  fhould  feel  any  fu(jh 
ftryggle  if  I  w^s  not  free  ?  Does  any  fuch  thing 
pafs  iq  a  machine  ?  Po  I  not  find,  that  I  fomf- 
jimes  yield  to  temptations,  .which  at  other  times 
I  get  the  better  of?  Have  not  others  refifted 
tempts^tions  which  have  proved  top  hard  for  me  ? 
Could  thefe  dififerenpes  happen,  if  they,  and  I 
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were  machines  ?  Do  noc  thcfe  inftances  of  tempta- 
tions conquered,  fix  both  liberty  and  guilt  upon 
liie,  in  having  yielded  to  what  it  was  plain  I 
might  have  refitted  at  one  time,  if  I  did  at  ano- 
ther ?  If  it  is  extremely  difficult,  or  what  may  be 
called  next  to  impoffibk,  to  rcfifl  ail  forts  of 
ten;jptaiions  at  all  times^  does  this' prove  any 
thing  elfe,  than  that  human  nature  is  weak  ?  Were 
man  a  machine,  he  mutt  aft  as  a  machine,  uni- 
formly and  invariably. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  upon  the  cafe  of 
being  tempted  to  a  bad  adion,  is  applicable, 
mutatis  mutandisy  to  that  of  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing a  good  one.     Motives,  according  as  they 
appear,  will  influence  a  rational  niimi;     But  the 
appearance  of  motives  to  our  minds,  as  well  as 
their  influence  over  us,  depends  very  much  upon 
ourfelves.     If  I  am  prevailed  on  by  motives,  do 
motives  force  me  ?  Do  I  not  yield  to  them,  be- 
caufc  I  choofe  to  yield  to  them  ?  If  this  is  noc 
being  free,  what  is  freedom  ?  What  Ihould  I  feel 
pais  in  my  mind,  if  I  was  really  free  ?  What  may 
we  fuppofe  fuperior  beings,  what  may  we  fuppofc 
the  Supreme  himfelf  to  feel  in  his  infinite  mind? 
Does  he  (with  profound  reverence  be  it  fpoken) 
does  he  aft  without  regard  to  motives  ?  Does  he 
aft  contrary  to  reafonable  motives  ?  Can  we  fup- 
pofe him  uninfluenced  by  proper  motives  ?  Can 
we  fuppofe  he  feels  himfelf  to  be  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  reafonable  and  important  confidera- 
tions?.  Would  we  be  more  free  than  the  moft 
pcrfcft  of  ^li  beings  ?  If  he  gives  us  liberty  and 
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power  to  a  proper  extent,  what  would  we  have 
more  ?  If  we  feel  tH^t  we  have  fuch  liberty,  why 
Ihould  we,  contrary  to  poffibility,  endeavour  ta 
bring  ourfel  ves  to  doubt  of  our  having  it  ?  If  we 
cannot  doybt  of  our  being  free  creatures,  ^hat 
have  we  more  to  think  of,  than  how  to  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  out  liberty,  how  to  get  our  wjlls 
formed  to  a  perfeft  concurrence  with  the  grand 
fchcme  of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  fo  that 
we-may  behave  properly  within  our  fphcre,  which 
if  we  and  all  other  moral  agents  did,  every  parp 
muft  be  properly  afted,  every  fphere  properly 
filled,  and  univctfal  regularity,  perfeftion,  and 
happincfs  be  the  refult. 

Some  have  imagined  that  allowing  liberty  or 
will  to  created  beings  was  a  derogation  from  the 
"Supreme,   to  whoni  alpne  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom Qught  to  be  afcrlboci.     It  is  certain  that  this 
is  ftriftly  true  of  abfolute,  independent,  original 
freedom.     As  it  is  undoubted  that  independent, 
neceflary,  or  natural  exiftence' is*  the  incommu- 
nicable privilege  of  the  Firft  caufe.    Bat,  as  we 
find  a  limited,  dependent  exiftence  may  be,  and 
adually  is,  communicated  to  created  beings^  wheie 
is  the  difficulty  or  impropriety  of  fuppofing  a 
-  limitied,  independent  freedom,  or  power  of  choof- 
ingor  refufing,  communicated  tocreatcd  beings.  Asj 
created  beings  depend  on  the  Supreme  for  their 
exiftence,  and  yet  the  exiftence  they  enjoy  is  a 
real  and  proper  exiftence ;  fo  may  the  liberty  they 
enjoy,  of  choofing  or  refufingj  be  a  real  arid 
4  proper  liberty,  and  yet  derived  from,  and  depen^ 
dent  on  the  infinite  Giver  of  every  gilt. 
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If  there  is  jno  fuch  thing  as  libertyt  in  any 
created  being,  as  fome  have  itpagined,  then  it  is 
f  vident,  there  can  be  no  will  but  that  of  the  Su* 
pretne  Being :  for  liberty,  or  a  power  of  choot 
ing  or  refuting,  is  only  another  term  for  will* 
Will,  or  willingnefs,  implies  freedom  in  the 
very  term*  Therefore,  the  common  term  free* 
will  is  a  tautology^  as  much  as  if  one  (hould  fky 
volunury  will«  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be^ 
any  will  but  free  will.  Conftrainc,  or  force,  i$ 
the  very  oppofite  of  will^  or  w^llingnefs.  Let  it 
he  con&dcred  then^  what  the  conlequence  muft 
^  of  affirming  thft  there  is  no  will,  bm  the  JSu^ 
preme.  We  find  in  hiftory,  that  a.  monster  ofsj^ 
•^wpcror  nvii2a64  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had 
J>ui  one  neck,  that  he  loight  cut  them  aU  off  at 
once.  The  fa^>e  leimp^r,  which  led  him  t/^  de* 
£jre  the  deftriU^lion  of  ]^s  people,  of  whoqa  he 
ought  to  Jiav^  been  the  father  an^d  prcti^^iar^ 
would  have  iadined  him  to  wifh  the  deilrudipii 
of  whatever  >oi^>ofed  Jiim«  tiut  is,  of  all  good  b^ 
ingi  in  heaven  ^d  earth.  W  ill  any  one  pretend* 
that  this  temper  of  mind  is  agreeaUe  to  the  Su- 
jpceoie  wili  ?  Is  it  not  bialphemy  to  imagine  th/^ 
Divine  will  tp  be  againil  goodnefs  ?  But  if  Utierty 
or  will  in  a  created  being  is  impoQibre,thien  what 
we  call  CaligulaU  will  was  teally  the  Divine  will  % 
the  deftrudion  K^all  gppdneis  was  agreeable  tia 
the  Divine  mind !  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of, 

1  know,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  perpej:rajti<¥i 
of  tfae  Jnoi^  wicked  ad  ion,  that  ev^r  was  cooi* 

mitte^. 
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mitt^d,  mud  have  been  in  one  fenfefuicib^e  to 
thQ  Divine  mind,  and  fcheme.  eife  it  would  have 
been  prevented  by  his  over-ruling  power.    In  4 
ftate  of  difcipline,  it  was  neceflary,  that  both  the 
good  and  the  wicked  ihould  have  liberty,  within 
a  certain  fphere,  to  exert  themfelves  according 
V>  their  refpcftivc  charaders  -,  and  the  Divine 
vifdom  has  taken  meafures  for  preventing  fuch 
a  prevalence  of  wicked nefs  as  ihould  defeat  his 
gracious  ends ;  fo  that  it  (hall  ftill  be  worth  while 
to  have  created  an  univerfe  ;  though  every  thing 
would  have  gone  incomparably  better,  had  no 
.moral  ag4?ot  ever  made  a  wrong  ufc  of  his  li- 
berty.   Nor  is  there  the  lead  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving of  tlve  Supreme  Being,  as  propofing  the 
greateft  poQibk  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  and  of 
a  wicked  beii^9  as  Satan,  as  ftudying  how  to 
produce  the  greateft  mifery.    Which  twp  incli- 
nations, if  they  be  not  dired  oppofites,  there  is 
no  fucfa  thipg  as  oppolition  c<HK:eivable.    And  if 
ihene  is  a  will  oppofice  to  the  Divine,  there  is  free- 
dom ;  for  fneedom  is  necefiary  to  the  idea  of  will. 
It  being  then  .evident  beyond  contradididii, 
ihac  man  is  endowed  with  liberty,  or  a  power  ^ 
choofing  toad  in  fticb  or  fuch  a  manner,  within 
the  fpkere  (^pointed  faim  by  his  Maker,  it  fol- 
lows, that  to  bring  him  to  ad  bis  part  properly, 
or  in.  fuch  a  manner  as  may  the  moft  conduce  to 
tbeorder,  perfedion,  and  bappineis  of  the  whole, 
&ch  means  muft  be  ufed  as  are  fie  to  work  upon 
an  intelligent  free  agent.    Neither  forde,  nor 
5  mere 
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incrc  inftinft,  being  fuitcd  to  a  creature  of  lupe- 
rior  rank,  fit  to  be  afted  upon  by  reafonable  mo- 
tives, it  is  plain,  that  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  fleddy  and  habitual  attachment  to 
tcftitudc  of  conduft,  as  placing  them  in  a  ftatc 
of  difcipline. 

Wc  find  by  experience,  that  we  ourfclves  (and 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  cafe  of  all  orders  of  ra- 
tional created  beings  in  the  univerfe)  are  not  of 
ourfelves  at  firft  ftrongly  attached  to  any  object, 
but  what  wd  are  led  to  by  inftinft  or  conftitution, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  either  praife- worthy  or 
-blan>eable.     Some  tninds  arc  indeed  obfirrved  to 
-be  very  well  or  iHdifpofed,  fo  to  fpeak,  in  early 
'youth.     But  the  goodnefs  of  very  young  perfons 
is  generally  rather  negative,  confiding  in  a  tern* 
^per  fit  for  virtue,  a  foil  proper  to  fow  the  good 
•ieed  in,  and  free  from  any  unhappy  caft  of  dif- 
pofition*     As  on  the  contrary,  thoie  we  call  un- 
promifing  children,    are  unfortunate  through 
ibme  deficiency  or  redundancy,  moft  probably  in 
the  material  frame,  which  proves  unfriendly  to 
.  the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  mind,  which  would 
'  otherwife  fpring  up,  and  thrive  in  it,  almofl  of 
[  itfelf.     For  virtue  wants  only  to  be  feen  by  an 
.  unprejudiced  mind,  to  be  loved    But  the  prober 
/iiQtion  of  goodnefs  in  a  moral  agent,  is  a  ftrong 
;  and  habitual  inclination  in  the  mind,   to  concur 
with  the  Divine  fcheme,  or  to  aft  on  all  occa- 
r.fions  according  to  reditude,  arifing  not  from  ir- 
.  refiftible,  jnechanical  inflinft,  nor  from   mere 
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negative  happinefs  of  conftitution ;  but  from  clear 
and  comprehenfivc  views  of  the  nature  of  thino^s, 
and  of  moral  obligations.  In  this  there  is  a  real 
and  intrinfic  excellence.  And  were  this  attach- 
ment to  refticude,  on  rational  confiderations^ 
univerfally  prevalent  in  all  moral  agents  ;  moral 
evil  there  could  be  none.  How  the  moft  effec- 
tually to  produce  and  fix  in  the  riiinds  of  free 
agents  this  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue,  is 
therefore  the  point  to  be  gained. 

The  Supreme  Mind  perceiving  all  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  having  all  things  abfolutely 
in  his  power,  can  in  no  refpedl  be  biafled  againft 
perfeft  reSitude ;  but  muft  be  more  inviolably- 
attached  to  it,  fo  to  fpeak,  than  any  finite  bcr 
ing,   whofe  views  muft  be  comparatively  nar- 
row.    And  to  fpeak  properly,  he  is  himfclf  the 
bafis  and  ftandard  of  reflitude.     The  mind  of  an 
angel,  or  archangel,  muft,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  views  of  things,  be  more  ftrongly 
attached  to  reftitude,  than  that  of  any  mortal,  in 
the  prefcnT  ftate.     Yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  ima- 
gine that  fuch  his  attachment  was  congenial  to 
*  him ;  but  may  rather  conclude  ic  to'  be  the  efFeft 
of  examination,  habit,  and  gradual   improve- 
ment.    We  cannot  conceive  of  a  mind  juft  pro- 
duced into  exiftence,  as  furnilhed  with  inclifia-< 
tions,  attachments,  or  even  ideas  of  any  kind. 
"We  have  no  conception  of  thcfe  as  other  than  the 
effefts  of  improvement.    And  we  confider  a  mind 
at  its  firft  entrance  into  being,  as  endowed  only 

with 
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with  the  capacity  of  t^ing  in  ideas,  as  the  eye  h 
of  viewing  objefts,  when  prefentcd  to  it.  So 
that  we  can  form  no  other  notion  of  the  elevated 
degree  of  goodnefs,  which  thofe  glorious  beings 
have  attained,  than  as  the  effedt  of  their  having 
paflcd  a  very  long  courfe  of  improvement.  Nor 
do  the  accounts  we  have  in  revelation,  of  the 
fall  of  fome  of  them  feem  fo  well  to  fuk  any.  other 
fcheme,  as  that  of  their  having  been  at  that  (imp 
in  a  date  of  difcipline  analogous  to  Qurs.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  ic  is  evident,  that  to  fuch  creatures 
zs  we  are,  with  capacities  and  all  other  circuiQ- 
ftances  fuqh  ^s  ours  (and  bi^d  t:hey  been  difFefcnt, 
we  ihould  not  have  been  what  we  are,  nor  where 
wc  are)  nothing  but  a  ftatc  of  difcipline  coul4 
have  a^fwered  the  end  of  producing  in  us  the 
h^cejjajry  ajttachment  to  reditude  ,or  virtue.  '  For 
this  attachment  or  inclination  could  not  have 
arif^n  in  us  of  itfelf,  and  without  adequate  mean$r 

f 

S    E    C    T.      V. 

fke  p'ifint  Vjsry  fnfer  for  a  Statfof  Difci^m  ♦^ 

QkjjsSltQns  anfweni. 

WERE  V£  tp  imagine  a  plan  of  a  ftjite  of 
^ifcipHne,  for  improving  ^fpecies  of  beings 
fuch  Htdpurs  for  high  ibdoos,and  extehfive  ulefiik^ 

*  The  Author  would  not,  if  it  were  to  do  again,  draw  up 
Ai»  foUowiiig  Sledtion,  altogether  as  it  ftands  here,  feeiDg,  as 
|)<  tlnnk^y  reafon  to  change  his  opinion,  in  fome  points  (none 
jpf  tlv^xQ  'v^%^  of  ^ny  matf rial  coBfe<|Qenc«)  frpm  wh^t  \\  was» 
when  this  book  was  writt^^t 
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nefs  in  future  dates  -,  how  could  we  fuppofe  it  con- 
rived  in  any  manner,  that  (hould  be  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftate  we  find  ourfelves  in  ?  What 
fcheme  could  be  imagined,  likely  to  anfwcr  the 
purpofes  of  planting  in  the  mind  of  the  Creature 
the  ncceffary  habit  of  obedience  t6  the  Supreme 
Being ;  of  giving  it  an  inviolable  attachment  td 
virtue,  and  horror  at  irregularity;  and  of  teach- 
ing it  to  ftudy  a  rational  and  voluntary  concur- 
rence  with  the  general  fcheme  of  the  Governor  of 
the  univcrfc  ;  what  method,  I  fty,  can  we  con- 
ceive of  for  thefe  noble  purpofes,  that  (hduld  not 
take  in,  among  others,  the  following  particulars, 
viz.  That  the  fpecies  fhould  be  fufniflied  with 
fufficient  capacity,  and  advantages  of  all  kinds, 
for  diftinguilhing  between  right  and  wrong: 
That  the  ingenuity  of  their  difpofitiions,  and  the 
ilrength  of  their  virtue,  Ihould  have  full  exercife, 
in  order  both  to  its  trial,  and  its  improvement : 
That  they  ihould  haVe  rewards  and  punifhmehta 
fet  before  them,  as  the  moft  powerful  motives  to 
obedienice:  And  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  Aiould 
have  it  fairly  in  theh*  power  to  atuin  the  end  of 
their  being  put  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  ? 

If  we  conlider  the  prefent  as  a  ftate  of  difcl* 
plinc,  all  is  ordered  as  it  fhould  be.  We  enter 
into  lift  with  minds  wholly  Unfurnifhed  with 
ideas,  att^hments,  or  bisUTeS  of  any  kind.  After 
a  little  time,  we  find  certain  inOin£b  begin  to 
ikft  pretty  ftrongly  within  us,  which  are  necefl^i^ 
to  move  m  to  avoid  what  might  be  hurtful,  and 

purfue 
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purfue  what  is  ufcful  to  the  fupport  of  the  animal 
frame ;  and  thefe  inftinfts  are  appointed  to  anti- 
cipate reafon,  which  does  not  at  firft  exert  itfelf; 
and  bring  us  to  that  by  mechanical  means,  which 
we  are  not  capable  of  being  worked  to  by  rational 
conliderations.  Nature  has  ordered,  that  our 
parents  fhall  be  fo  engaged  to  us  by  irrefiflible 
affedion,  as  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  office 
of  caring  for  us  in  our  helplefs  years ;  of  open- 
ing, and  cultivating  our  reafon,  as  foon  as  it  be- 
gins to  appear;  and  of  forming  us  by  habit,  by 
precept,  and  example,  to  virtue  and  regularity. 
As  we  advance  in  life,  our  faculties,  by  habi- 
tually exerting  them  upon  various  objeds,  come 
to  enlarge  themfelves,  fo  as  to  take  In  a  wider 
compafs.  We  become  then  capable  of  reafoning 
upon  a6tions,  and  their  confequences,  and  ac- 
cordingly do,  in  general,  reafon  juftly  enough 
'  about  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  where  paffion 
does  not  blind  and  miQead  us.  When  we  come 
into  the  vigorous  and  flouriflbing  time  of  life,  ex- 
cited by  our  paffions  and  appetites,  without  which, 
with  the  low  degree  of  reafon  we  then  enjoy,  we 
ihould  be  but  half  animated,  we  proceed  to  enter 
into  various  fcenes  of  adtion.  It  is  true,  that  in- 
numerable irregularities  and  follies  are  the  con- 
fequence.  But  without  pafllons  and ,  appetites, 
we  could  not  be  the  compounded  creatures  we 
are,  nor  confequentiy  fill  our  proper  ftation  be- 
tween the  angelic  and  animal  ranks.  Here  then 
IS  the  proper  opportunity  for  exercifing  our  vir- 
'  '         '•  -  me  5 
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rue  J  for  habituating  us  to  keep  continually  on 
our  guard  againft  innumerable  aflaults;  for  watch- 
ing over  ourfelves,  that  we  may  not  be  furprized, 
and  fall  before  temptation;  or  if  we  fall,  that  by 
fuffering  from  our  errors,  we  may  be  moved  to. 
greater  diligence  and  attention  to  our  duty,  to  a 
ftronger  attachment  to  Virtue,  and  a  more  fixed 
hatred  to  the  crimes  which  have  brought  fuch 
fufferings  upon  us.  And  though  the  ncceflary 
propenfions  of  our  nature  do  indeed  eventually 
lead  us,  through  our  own  folly,  into  irregularity 
^nd  vice,  it  muft  yet  be  owned  at  the  fame  time, 
that  by  the  wife  and  kind  conftitution  of  nature, 
wc  have  innumerable  natural  direcflions,  and  ad- 
vantages, toward  reftraining  arid  bringing  them 
under  fubje(5lion,  and  innumerable  ill  confequen* 
ces  are  made  to  follow  naturally  upon  our  giving 
a  loofe  to  them.  Which  ought  in  all  reafon  to 
lead  Us  to  reflcft,  that  the  govcrnrheftt  of  oui: 
paffions  and  appetites  is  a  patt  of  our  wifdom  and 
our  duty. 

Pleafure  atid  pain,  health  and  difeafe,  fuccels 
and  misfortune^  reward  ai)d  punifhment,  often 
at  a  very  great  diftance  of  time  after  the  aftion, 
are  made  the  natural,  or  at  leaft  frequent  conie- 
quences  of  our  general  behaviour  here ;  to  fuggeft 
to  us  the  reafonablenefs  of  concluding  that  an 
cxtenfive  uniformity  prevails  through  the  whole 
of  the  Divine  moral  government,  and  that  what 
we  fee  here .  in  Ihadow,  will  in  the  future  ftatc 
appear  in  fubflance  and  perfeftioni  and  that  it  no^ 

'  only 
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only  will,  but  ought,  to  be  fa,  and  cannot  be 
other  wife. 

If  we  confider  the  oppofitc  natural  tendencies 
and  effefts  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  prefent  ftate, 
we  Ihall  from  thence  fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  former  is  pleafing  to  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  the  latter  the  contrary.  The  natural 
effeAs  of  temperance  are  health,  length  of  days, 
and  a  more  delicate  enjoyment  of  the  innocent 
pleafures  of  life.  The  natural  effefls  of  gluttony, 
drunkennefs,  and  lewdnefs  are  difeafe  and  pain, 
difguft  and  difappointment,  and  untimely  death. 
The  natural  effeds  of  univerfal  benevolence,  juf* 
tice,  and  charity,  are  the  love  of  mankind,  fuc- 
Cefs  in  life,  and  peace  in  one*s  own  mind.  The 
confequences  to  be  expcfted  from  ill-will,  injui^ 
tice,  and  felfifhnefs,  are  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  mankind,  and  puniihment  by  the  laws  of  na* 
tions.  When  we  fay  fuch  an  eiFe6l  follows  natu- 
rally from  fuch  a  caufe,  we  mean,  that  it  does  fa 
by  the  Divine  appointment.  For  what  is  natural^ 
Is  only  fOi  becaufe  reditude  requires  It  to  be  fo* 

Now,  if  our  bodily  frame  is  fo  formed  that  its 
well- being  confifts  in  temperance,  and  that  an 
immoderate  indulgence  of  appetite  tends  to  di& 
order  and  onhinge  it ;  if  the  make  of  the  human 
mind,  and  our  focial  flate  in  life,  are  fuch,  that 
the  focial  virtues  tend  to  produce  univerfal  hap« 
pinefs,  and  all  diis  by  the  conftitution  and  courfe 
of  nature  of  which  God  himfelf  is  the  Author ; 
if  chefe  things  be  fo^  who  is  fo  bllfid,  as  not  to 

fee 
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iee  in  all  this  a  moral  government  already  efta« 
blifhed  under  God,  even  in  this  world,  and, going 
on  topcrfeftion?  That  we  fee  in  faft  innumerable 
deviations  from  the  natural  connexion  between 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  vice  and  mifery;  and 
that,  through  the  perverfenefs,  the  wickednefs, 
and  Sometimes  the  mere  caprice  of  mankind,  and 
the  unnatural  and  diforderly  (late  things  are  got 
into,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  natural  confe* 
quences  of  things  do  not  invariably  follow,  is  by 
no  means  an  objedtion  againft  the  conclufion  I 
have  drawn  from  the  ftate  of  things,  as  the  Di- 
vine wifdom  conftituted  them,  any  more  than 
the  poffibility  of  refining  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion, or  lifting  a  heavy  body,  is  a  proof,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  law  eftablifhed  in  the  natural 
world  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

That  we  may  not,  by  a  continued,  courfe  of 
cafe  and  happinefs,  be  led  either  to  fuch  arro- 
gance and  pride,  as  to  conclude  ourfelves  the 
lords  of  nature,  and  to  forget  that  there  is  One 
above  us  5  or  to  fix  our  affedions  upon  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  tranlient 
and  temporary,  not  lading  arid  final ;  to  anfwer 
thefe  important  ends,  we  are  placed  in  the  fchool 
of  afflidion,  to  be  broke  and  tamed  to  obedience. 
That  happinefs  too  eafily  come  at,  and  a  conftant 
feries  of  fuccefs  and  profperity,  are  by  no  means 
proper  for  fuch  unprincipled  and  unexperienced 
beings  as  we  are,  is  too  evident  from  the  effefts 
pf  cafe  and  affli^ence,  which  very  few  can  bear 
YoL,  II.  H  without 
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without  almoft  lofing  their  reafon.  The  fcenes 
of  madnefs  run  into  by  viftoriobs  princes,  of 
which  hiftory  is  full  -,  the  pranks  from  time  to 
time  plaid  by  our  nobility,  and  rich  commo- 
ners, and  the  fate  of  whole  nations,  •  whenever 
they  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatnefs  and  riches^ 
fliew  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  affliftion  to  force 
us  upon  confideration,  to  put  us  in  mind  t)f  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  and  ftate,  and  to  make  us  re- 
member that  we  are  under  the  government  of 
One,  who  can  raife  or  humble,  afflict  or  relieve, 
reward  or  punifli,  as  to  him  feems  good. 

That  we  may  never  lofe  fight  of  our  duty,  nor 
Kave  it  in  our  power  to  pretend  ignorance  ;  and 
to  filence  even  the  poorexcufe  of  thoughtleflhefs, 
confcience,  that  ever- watchful  and  faithful  moni- 
tor, is  placed  within  the  mind  itfelf,  to  be  always 
at  hand,  to  judge  of  our  charafters  and  actions, 
and  to  alarm  us  with  its  flings  and  reproaches, 
whenever  wc  do  amifs.  And  there  is  no  mind 
fo  grDfs  and  ftupid,  as  not  to  feel  at  times  fome 
pangs  of.remorfe.  The  very  Cannibal  has  a  clear 
enough  fenfc  of  right  and  wrong,  to  know  when 
he  himfelf  is  injured,  though  he  will  not  ftick  to 
injure  his  neighbour.  This  efFeftually  fattens 
guilt  upon  him.  And  the  loweft  and  moft  favage 
of  mankind,  who  (hall  hereafter  be  condemned, 
will  be  obliged  to  own,  that  with  all  his  difad- 
vantages  for  knowing  his  duty,  he  might  have 
a£ted  his  part  better  than  he  did. 

Not 
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Not  only  confcienc^  within,  but  every  objeft 
in  nature  prefents  us  fome  moral  leflbn.  Tem- 
pcfts,  thunders,  and  lightnings,  from  above,  inun- 
dations and  earthquakes  from  beneath;  the  fword, 
famine,  and  peftilence,  in  our  cities ;  difcafes,  and 
pains,  in  our  own  perfons,  or  thofe  of  our  nearefl: 
friends  and  relations,  and  death  on  our  right  hand 
and  on  our  left ;  what  are  all  thefe,  but  awful  and 
yef  kiad  warnings  from  the  tender  and  compaf- 
fionate  Father  of  mankind,  who  fhews  himfelf 
willing  CO  give  his  poor  unthinking,  fliort-fighted 
creature's  all  poflible  advantages  for  virtue  and 
happincfs,  that  might  *be  at  all  confident  with 
their  nature  as  free  agents,  with  their  condition 
as  beings  in  a  ftate  of  dii'cipline,  and  with  the 
grand  and  univerfal  fcheme,  which  muft  be  cqui- 
lable,  unchangeable,  and  uniform. 

And,  as  if  all  this,  and  a  thoufand  times  more 
not  mentioned,  had  not  been  enough,  we  are 
caught, .  that  angels  have  a  charge  over  us,  to 
aflift  us  in  our  trials,  and  to  prevent  our  falling 
too  Ihamefully  ;  that  the  Divine  providence 
watches  over  us,  and  fuits  our  circumftances  to 
our  ftrength  and  ingenuity  of  difpofition.  And 
to  crown  all,  the  Ambaflador  of  heaven,  the 
image  of  Paternal  Deity,  and  brightnefs  of  Di- 
vine Glory  has  defcended  to  our  world,  and  ia 
our  own  nature  ftiewn  us,  both  by  his  example 
and  his  divine  laws,  what  it  is  to  live  as  we  oughc» 
and  how  we  may  infallibly  attain  the  end  of  our 
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being.     IF  this  is  not  doing  enough  for  us,  what  ■ 
would  be  enough  ? 

Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  prefent  was 
intended  for  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  is  very  well 
adapted  to  that  purpofe.  Nor  docs  the  aftual 
failure  and  hideous  ruin  of  numbers  of  moral 
agents,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  found  hereafter 
to  have  perverted  this  ftate  of  difcipline  for  vir- 
tue, into  an  education  in  vice,  prove,  that  the 
ftate  was  not  intended  for  training  them  up  to 
virtue,  or  that  it  is  not  properly  adapted  to  that 
purpofe,  any  more,  than  the  amazing  number  of 
abortions, '  which  happen  in  the  natural  world, 
proves,  that  the  general  defign  of  feeds  was  not 
to  fruftify,  and  produce  plants  and  animals.  Na- 
turalifts  fhew  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  millions  of 
ftamina  perifh,  for  one  that  comes  to  maturity. 
And,  as  we  conclude  every  feed  of  a  plant,  or 
animal  egg,  was  formed  capable  of  fruftification, 
fo  we  may,  that  every  moral  agent  was  formed 
capable  of  attaining  happinefs.  The  great  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  the  natural  world,  the  nume- 
rous abortions  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  are  the 
confequence  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature; 
but  in  the  moral,  of  the  fatal  perverfenefs  of  un- 
happy beings,  who  willfully  rulh  upon  their  own 
deftruftion. 

Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  conceiving 
how  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  beings,  who  muft 
have  forefeen,  that  great  numbers  of  his  unhappy, 
Ihort-fightcd  creatures,  in  fpite  of  all  that  fliould 
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he  done  for  them,  would  obftinately  throw  them- 
felves  into  deftrudlion,  and  defeat  the  end  of  their 
creation  ;  fome  have  puzzled  themfclves,  I  fay, 
how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  perfeftions  of 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  the  creating  of  fuch  beings. 
But  what  ftate  of  difcipline  for  free  agents  can 
be  conceived,  without  fuppofing  a  polTibility  of 
their  behaving  ill  in  it  ?  Nothing  but  an  abfolute 
reftraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  which 
is  wholly  inconfiftcnt  with  the  nature  of  free 
agency,  and  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  could  have 
prevented  their  adting  in  many  inftances  amifs. 
But  the  all-bounteous  Creator  has  efFeftually  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  moft  prefumptuoufly 
infolent  of  his  creatures  to  arraign  his  juftice, ' 
For,  if  he  has  given  to  every  accountable  being 
a  fair  opportunity  of  working  out  his  own  hap- 
pinels ;  if  he  has  put  into  the  hands  of  every  in- 
dividual the  means  •,  placed  him  in  the  dirieft 
way  toward  it,  and  is  ready  to  afTift  him  in  his 
endeavours  after  it  •,  if  he  has,  in  fhort,  put  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  power  of  every  accountable  being, 
which  he  undoubtedly  has,  as  Ihewn  above ;  he 
has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  done  the  fame, 
as  if  he  had  given  it  to  every  individual.  For  he, 
who  points  me  out  the  way  to  get  an  eftate,  or 
any  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  who  aflifts 
and  fupports  me  in  my  endeavours  to  procure  it, 
he  it  is,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  whatever  I 
acquire  in  confequence  of  his  advice,  and  by 
means  of  his  protedlion  and  afliftance  ?  Now,  if 
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the  beneficent  Author  of  being  has  thus  given  to 
every  individual  fuch  means  of  happinels,  as  it 
mull  be  wholly  through  his  own  perverfcnefs,  if 
he  miffes  it  ;  what  fhadow  of  pretence  is  there 
for  cavilling,  or  what  difficulty  in  underftandirtg 
and  vindicating  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
adorable  Authorof  exiflencc?  If  we  lay  the  whole 
^?lame,  and  with   the  utmoft  juftice,  on  him, 
who,  having  an  opportunity  and  means  for  gain- 
ing any  fccular  advantage,  put  in  his  hands,  neg- 
lects them  ;  if  we  Ihould  as  much  condemn  the 
man,  who,  through  obftinacy  or  indolence,  has 
let  flip  an  opportunity  of  making  his  fortune,  as 
another,  who  through  extravagance  has  diffipated 
one  already  in  his  poflVflion ;  if  we  fliould  as 
juftly  look  upon  that  perfon  as  our  benefaftor, 
by  whofe  means  we  acquire  the  conveniencies  of 
life,  as  on  the  immediate  giver  of  a  gift,  what 
remains,  but  that  we  juftify  and  adore  the  bound- 
lefs  goodnefs  of  the  univerfal  Parent  of  nature, 
who,  by  calling  innumerable  creatures  into  exift- 
cnce,  by  endowing  thtm  with  reafon,  by  placing 
them  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  giving  them  all 
poffible  advantages  for  the  improvement  necef- 
fary  for  happinefs,   has,   in   effed,   put  in  the* 
hands  of  every  accountable  being  a  felicity  fit  for 
a  God  to  beftow  ?  Atid  if  every  individual,  that 
fhall  hereafter  be  condemned,  (hall  be  obliged' 
to  confefs  his  fentence  juft,  and  to  own,  that  he 
might  have  afted  a  better  part  than  he  did,  tlie- 
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diirinc  juftice  and  goodnefs  ftand  fully  vindicated 
in  the  fight  of  the  whole  rational  creation. 

For,  what! — Muft  the  infinite  Author  of  cx- 
iftence  (with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  muft  he 
deny  himfelf  the  exertion  of  his  boundlefs  good- 
nefs in  producing  an  univerfe  of  confcious  be- 
ings, of  whom  numbers  will  in  the  event  come 
to  happinefs,  merely  to  prevent  the  fclf- fought 
deftruftion  of  a  fett  of  wicked  degenerate  beings? 
Either  there  muft  have  been  no  creatures  brought 
into  being,  above  the  rank  of  brutes,  confequently 
no  happinefs  above  the  animal  enjoyed  by  any 
created  being,  or  freedom  of  agency  muft  have 
been  given.  And  what  freedom  is  conceivable 
without  a  poflibility  of  error  and  irregularity, 
and  confequently  of  mifery  ?  But  is  not  the  hap- 
pinefs of  one  virtuous  mind  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  the  voluntary  ruin  of  a  thoufand  de- 
generate beings?  And  is  not  a  ft  ate,  in  which  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  attaining  an  incon- 
ceivable felicity,  if  we  be  not  inexcufably  want- 
ing to  ourfelves,*  is  not  this  a  ftate  to  be  wiftied 
for  by  mankind,  if  they  had  their  choice  cither 
to  come  into  it,  or  not  ?  As  for  thofe  unhappy 
beings  of  our  fpecies,  who,  proceeeding  from  one 
degree  of  vice  and  folly  to  another,  (hall,  at  laft, 
come  to  be  hardned  againft  all  good,  what  is 
the  value  of  thoufands  of  fuch  beings  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  infinite  wifdom  and  reftitude,  that  their 
deftruftion  ftiould  be  thouglu  a  hardlliip  ?  For 
what  clfe  are  fuch  degenerate  beings  fit  ?  Befides, 
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wc  know,  that  Divine  Wifdom  has  fo  planned 
out  his  univcrfal  occonomy,  that  an  inferior  good 
flialli  in  the  end,  proceed  from^  what  was  by 
wicked  beings  intended  for  ruin  and  mifchicf. 
The  whole  human  fpecies  were  originaly  formed 
capable  of  happinefs,  and  every  individual  has 
happinefs  in  his  power.  But  as  the  Divine  Wif- 
dom, which  perfedlly  knew  the  future  charac- 
ters of  all  his  creatures,  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  they  fliould  be  afFeded  by,  forefaw  that 
numbers  would  come  to  deviate  from  the  eternal 
rule  of  reftitude,  it  was  proper  that  a  fecondary 
fcheme  Ihould  be  provided,  by  means  of  which 
thofe  free  agents,  who  ftiould  not  voluntarily  yield 
the  due  obedienceand  concurrence  with  the  ge- 
neral dcfign,  ftiould  by  fuperior  direftion  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  greater  perfeftion 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  Of  this  fecondary  part 
of  the  divine  oeconomy,  we  can  trace  out  fome 
very  confiderable  parts,  as  the  following,  viz. 
We  know  that  wicked  and  cruel  men,  in  endea- 
vouring to  root  out  truth,  and  fweep  virtue  from 
the  earth,  have  ever  been  made,  in  fpite  of  them- 
felves,  the  inftruments  of  their  more  general  efta- 
blifhment.  The  whole  race  of  perfecutors  of 
Chriftianity  from  Her6id  down  to  Lewis  XIV, 
have  fo  egregioufly  overlhot  themfelves,  as  to  be 
the  very  caufes  of  the  greater  prcvalency  of  true 
reliction,  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  well-  . 
known  faying.  That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
bjis  been   the  feed  of  the  church*     In   more 
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private  life,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  confidcr- 
able  part  of  the  trials  of  the  virtue  of  good  men, . 
arifes  from  tht  wicked  part  of  the  fpecies.    And 
every  trial,  where  the  good  man  comes  off  with 
honour,  ferves  naturally  to  eftablifh  his  virtue, 
and  to  encreafe  his  reward  hereafter.    The  mere 
contraft  between  the  charafter  of  the  pious,  the 
temperate,  and  benevolent  man,  and  that  of  the 
blafphemer,  the  voluptuary,  and  the  hard-heart- 
ed, fets  off  the  former  to  the  utmoft  advantage, 
and  prefcnts  it  to  the  general  obfervation  in  the 
faireft  point  of  view  5  by  which  votaries  to  virtue 
are  gained,  and  a  horror  at  vice  is  raifed  in  every 
confiderate  mind.  And  in  the  future  date,  what 
powerful  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  fear- 
ful and  exemplary  punilhmcnts  inflifted  on  thofe 
of  our  fpecies,  or  others,  who  have  degenerated 
from  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and,  as  much 
as  they  could,  defeated  the  end  of  their  crea-  . 
tion  ;  may  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  confider 
what  extenfive  connexions  between  the  various 
orders  of  being  may  hereafter  come  to  be  opened 
to  our  view,  artd  that,  as  all  moral  and  free  agents 
of  all  orders  are  now  allied,  they  may  hereafter 
come  to  be  united,  and  make  one  immenfe  and 
univerfal  fociety  •,  and  whatever  has  been  origi- 
nally intended  for  ufefulnefs  to  one  order  of  mo- 
ral agents,  may  at  lait  come  to  be  ufeful  to  all. 
Something  analogous  to   this  we  have  in  the 
cafe  of  the  fallen  angels,  whofe  ruin  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  a  warning  to  us. 

It 
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Ic  has  been  faid.  Since  the  fupreime  Being 
forefaw^  without  a  poflibility  of  error,  what  would 
be  the  exad  chancer  of  every  one  of  his  crea-^ 
tures,.  was  it  not  to  have  been  expeSed,  that 
fuch  of  them  as  be  knew  would  turn  out  wicked^ 
and  come  to  ruin,  (hould  never  have  been  brought 
into  exigence,  or  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  life  ^ 
Our  Saviour  fays  of  "Judas^  for  example,  that  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  never  to  have  been  born. 
How  then,  fay  they,  came  he  to  be  born  ?  Or  why 
was  he  not  removed  out  of  life,*  before  he  came 
to  the  age  of  perpetrating  the  moft  atrbcious 
crime^  that  eVer  was  or  can  be  committed  ? 

Though  I  would  not  be  the  propofer  of  fuch 
prefumptuous  queftions,  I  think  it  innocent 
enough  to  endeavour  to  anfwer  them.  And  firft^ 
if  we  conGder,  that  to  infinite  purity  and  re<3:ir 
tude  wickednefs  is  fo  odious  as  to  render  the 
guilty  pcrfon  altogether  contemptible  in  his  fights 
we  (hall  not  wonder,  that  he  does  not  (fo  to  fpeak), 
judge  it  worth  while  to  put  him  out  of  exiftence. 
but  lets  him  go  on  to  fill  up  the  mcafure  of  his 
iniquity,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  infinite  wifdom  intend- 
ing to  work  out  great  and  valuable  ends  by  what; 
is  defigned  by  his  wicked  creatures  for  ruin  and 
mifchicf,  may  therefore  think  proper  to  fuffcr 
them  to  go  on  to  heap  damnation  on  themfelvesi, 
and  ^determine  to  make  ufe  of  their  felf-fought 
deft ruft ion  for  the  advantage  of  the  more  valua- 
ble part  of  his  creatures.    How  the  character  of 
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oAe,  who  does  not  yet  exift,  is  fore-knowablc, 
we  have  no  conception,  though  we  find  from 
fcripture  that  it  is  fO)  in  the  cafe  of  Judas  parti* 
dulariy. 

On  the  fecming  difficulty  of  reconciling  with 
the  Divine  goodnefs,  our  being  placed  in  a  ftate 
perhaps  nniore  difadvantageous  for  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  than  that  in  which  other  orders  of  beings 
are  created  %  a  ftate  expofed  to  fuch  a  variety  of 
temptations,  as  renders  it  hard  for  beings,  fur- 
ni(hed  with  fuch  moderate  degrees  of  ftrength  as 
We  are^  to  get  the  better  in  the  important  confii<St, 
on  the  event  of  which  our  eternal  happinefs  de- 
pends ;  on  this  difficulty  the  following  thoughts 
may  ferve  to  vindicate  the  Divine  goodnefs,  and 
to  fliew  our  condition  to  be  extremely  defira- 
ble,  inftead  of  our  being  hardly  dealt  with,  as 
fome  have  infinuated. 

If  our  condition  were  fuch,  that  one  fingle  de- 
viation from  our  duty  would  at  once  irrecovera- 
bly determine  our  fate,  or  that  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  human  infirmity  fhould  doom  us 
to  irreverfible  deftruftion,  there  might  be  fome 
pretence  for  complaint.  But  if,  fo  far  from,  that, 
a  faithful,  conftant,  and  prevailing  endeavour  to 
gain  the  Divine  approbation,  with  watchfulnefs 
againft  temptations,  and  repentance  for  our  faults, 
followed  by  amendment  of  life,  be  the  means  for 
attaining  happinefs  •,  where  lies  the  mighty  hard-' 
fliip  ?  Nay,  I  would  a(k  any  impartial  perfon, 
whether  it  were  more  defirable  to  be  put  in  a 
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ftate  of  trial,  in  which  there  (hould  be  upon  the 
whole  fewer  chances  of  mifcarrying,  but  lefs  al* 
lowance  to  be  made  in  the  final  judgment  for 
deviations ;  or  to  be  in  a  ftate  expofed  to  greater 
hazards,  but  with  greater  allowances  to  failures? 
Is  it  not  the  fame  thing  in  the  event,  how  vari* 
ous  the  temptations  in  the  ftate  of  trial  may  be, 
]f  the  merciful  allowances,  made  by  the  judge, 
be  proportioned  to  them.  And  who  can  doubt  that 
infinite  goodne&  will  make  all  poffible  allowances 
hereafter  for  thofe  failures  of  weak  and  frail  beings, 
which  fhall  be  found  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
mere  infirmity  of  their  nature,  and  the  precari- 
oufnefs  of  the  prefent  ftate,  not  to  daring  Im- 
piety and  prefumptuous  wickednefs.  And  it 
will  accordingly  be  hereafter  found,  that  a  com- 
petent number  of  our  fpecies  have  aftually  been 
able,  under  the  greateft  difadvantages,  to  attain 
fuch  a  meafure  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will, 
as  ftiall,  with  the  heavenly  alliftance,  and  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  human  frailty,  be  found 
proper  for  rendering  them,  upon  the  Chriftian 
plan,  objefts  of  the  mercy  of  the  Judge  of  the 
world,  and  capable  of  being  raiied  to  a  ftate  of 
happinels  j  which  will  (hew,  that  the  mifcar- 
riage  of  the  reft  was  wholly  owing  to  their  own 
perverfenefs,  and  that  they  themfelves  were  the 
whole  caufe  of  that  deftrudlion,  which  the  others 
efcaped. 

Every  one  knows,  that,  with  refpedt  to  the 

prefent  ftate,  exclufive  of  futurity,  there  is  great 
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difficulty  in  getting  through  life,  without  fome 
fatal  niifcondu6t,  which  may  embitter,  and  ren* 
der  it  unhappy.    And  very  doubtful  it  mud  be 
confefled  to  be,  whether  a  new-borA  infant  (halt 
get  over  the  precarious  time  of  youth,  withouc 
being  drawn,  through  raflinefs  and  thoughtleflf- 
nefs,  and  the  temptations  of  bad  company,  into 
fuch  a  courfe  of  folly,  as  may  effefbually  prevent 
his  proving  a  ufeful  and  valuable  member  of 
focicty.    Yet  we  always  look  upon  the  birth  of 
a  child  into  the  world  as  a  fubjeft  of  joy,  not  of 
grief  or  complaint,  and  upon  the  untimely  death 
of  a  young  perfon  as  a  calamity ;   becaufe  we 
take  into  our  view  the  confideration  of  its  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  every  perfon,  through  divine 
affiftance,  which  is  never  wanting  to  the  honcft 
mind,  to  behave  well  in  life,  if  he  pleaies,  and 
we  hope  he  will  do  fo.    The  warrior  is  fufSd- 
ently  apprized  of  the  danger  of  engaging ;  a 
danger,  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  ward  off. 
Yet  he  longs  to  mix   in  the   martial  tumult; 
and  engages  with  joy  in  the  glorious  ftrife.  Why 
ihould  man  think  himfelf  hardly  uled  in  t)eing 
placed  in  a  poll  attended  with  occafional  dan* 
ger  5  but  in  which  he  muft  be  egregioufly  want- 
ing to  himfelf  if  he  mifcarrics  finally  ?  But  if  I 
ihouid  not  choofe  a   happinefs  attainable  only 
through   peril  and   trouble,  but  would  rather, 
through  fordid  ftupidity   and   inaftivity,  defire 
to  decline  exifting  upon  fuch  terms ;  docs  it  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftencc 

may 
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may  not  oblige  me,  in  fpite  of  my  obftinacy»  or 
fiupidity,  CO  go  through  ivbat  he  may  jud^  pro* 
per  for  mc,  and  necejSTary  for  his  great  ends? 
Has  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  ?  Sep- 
pofe  I  fliould  not  in  this  life  be  convinced  of  my 
obligatioQS  to  the  Divine  goodnefiB  upon  the 
whole,  does  it  follow  that  I  never  fhall  ? 

It  has  been  afked,  why  the  beneficent  Aujthor 
o£  being  did  not  purfue  fuch  an  efFedual  fcheme 
in  the  moraJ  world  as  he  bas  done  in  the  ii«tii*» 
ral  ?  It  was,  for  exatpple,  the  Divine  iiatentkvig 
that  the  human  and  other  fpecies  ihould  abfo« 
lutely  be  prcferved  as  long  as  the  world  lafted. 
The  two  fexes  are  therefore  engaged  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  their  common  ofF-fpring,  by  fuch 
powerful  inflJimStive  attradions  as  are  found  fuUy 
fufficient  to  anfwer  this  important  end.  Why  did 
not  our  Maker  plant  in  oar  minds  fuch  %  Aroog 
and  irrefiftible  propendty  to  virtue,  as  would 
have  effediually  fecured  the  univerfal  happioefs 
of  the  fpecies  ?  The  anfwer  is  cafy  -,  viz.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
great  number  of  the  human  fpecies  will,  through 
Divine  goodnefs,  come  to  happinefs ;  fuch  a 
number  at  lead,  as  it  (hall  in  the  end  appear  to 
have  been,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men, 
worth  while  to  have  created  the  human  fpecies. 
But,  to  propofe  by  mere  inftinAive  att^radions 
alone  mechanically  to  draw  free  agents  to  the 
love  and  practice  c^  virtue,  is  contradictory  to  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  Becaufe  what  is  wanted,  is 

not 
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mt  fo  )nuchy  that  autnkind,  and  other  free  agesits, 
be  brought  to  go,  like  machines^  in  a  certain 
«ack,  as  that  the  mciODal  faculties  be  formed  in 
a  ration^ii  iti^nf)«r  ^  the  entire  love  and  habitual 
pGirfuic  'of  goodarfs.  This  fhews  fnochanical 
iMatis  to  be  smpnoper  akxne  £>r  chat  purpofe^ 
t^KoiYgk  ^ey  may  piiorre,  as  we  find,  ofeful  lieips  % 
wttd  ithtt  radoDai  itneans  are  abfohicdy  neceffitry 
for  iaSit^  :upon  ritioDal  oamires.  And  it  is  ewe 
to  be  ipemembeiasd,  chat  as  the  injunaaate  world 
is  rmdt  to  cotficur  -^ooiiith  the  Divine  £:heiae  in  a 
mechatiical,  and  the  animal  in  an  inftindbive 
BiaDiier^  ib  ratioEAal  beings,  if  they  concur  at  all, 
Rtmft  'Concur  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  tlieir  na* 
aire,  I  iHeao,  in  a  rational,  free,  and  voluntary 
maimer, 

k  kis  likewise  been  faid,  why  did  not  the 
idfoeme  <of  ^  -moral  government  jof  the  wotild 
tafce  in  fuch  a  foccdfSon  of  continual  ioterpofi* 
tions,  ais  would  have  'effe&ually  forced  jnen  to 
laiave  tee«i  virtuous  i  To  this  ;may  be  anfwered, 
fii'ft,  That  imrackfs  continued  wouild  fooa  be  no 
mlrfidfes,  and<x>nrdqoently  would  have  no  cfEk6t& 
AMferent  from  thofe  produced  by  the  common 
CDurfe  of  iiatuve.  And,  fecondly,  That  }£  Om« 
nipotence  were  cdntinually  from  time  to  time  to 
ftrikc  offenders  dead,  it  is  to  be  ^queftioned, 
isfccther  abftinence  from  vice,  and  the  forced 
praftice  cff  virtue,  which  woiild  be  the  Confc- 
quenee,  would  be  fufficient,  in  the  nttturc  of 
•4  things. 
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things,  to  render  moral  agents  capable  of  my 
high  degree  of  happinefs. 

For,  fuppofe  it  were  affirmed,  that  there  is  a 
natural  abfurdity,  or  inconfiftency,  in  propofing 
to  beftow  upon  an  order  of  creatures  a  very  high 
degree  of  happinels,  upon  any  other  footing;  than 
in  confequence  of  their  having  pafied  with  ho-« 
nour  and  vi&ory  through  a  ftate  of  probation,  ia 
which  there  was  fome  difficulty  and  danger,  tho* 
not  unfurmountable-,  fuppofe  it  were  alledged, 
that  there  is  a  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings  be  pro- 
portioned and  fuited  to  their  ftate  of  probation ; 
who  could  contradict  this,  or  ihew  the  bare  pof- 
fibility  how  fuch  a  creature,  as  man,  could,  in  a 
confiftency  with  his  own  nature,  and  the  Divine 
refiitude,  come  to  fuch  a  degree  and  kind  of  hap- 
pinefs, as  we  believe  to  be  intended  for  him,  with- 
out fuch  a  preparation,  as  he  is  to  pafs  through 
in  the  prefent  ftate  ?  If  we  judge  according  to 
w.hat  experience  teaches  us  of  our  own  turn  of 
mind,  which  in  all  probability  is  univerfal,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  happinels  even  of  heaven  it- 
felf  would  prove  a  happinefs  to  beings,  who  fliould 
attain  it  tooeaGly.  When  a  prince,  educated  from 
his  infancy  in  expectation  of  the  regal  dignity, 
comes  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  we 
do  not  find,  that  it  gives  him  any  greater  joy, 
than  an  heir  to  a  very  fmall  fortune  has  in  enter- 
ing upon  his  eftate.  But  fuppofe  a  private  per- 
fon  unexpectedly  raifed  from  poverty,  and  even 

from 
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from  the  feir  of  death,  to  an  imperial  throne  9 
the  tranfport  of  an  elevation  fo  unexpcftedjfrom 
circumftanccs  fo  grievous,  will  be  likely  to  en* 
danger  bis  lofing  his  fcnfes.  It  is  to  be  fuppofcd, 
that  to  a  fpccies  of  beings  created  in  heaven,  or 
tranfportcd  thither  they  knew  not  how,  it  would 
in  reality  be  no  heaven.  Nor  is  there  any  poffi- 
bility  of  conceiving  of  an  order  of  beings  raifcd 
to  a  ftation  of  happinefs,  without  paQing  through 
a  Hate  of  trial,  who  ihould  not  be  in  danger  of 
falling  from  it  again,  for  want  of  having  been 
difciplined  to  virtue,  and  in  a  rational,  as  well  as 
habitual  manner  attached  to  goodnefs  and  obe- 
dience. So  that  trial  and  difcipline  feem  necef- 
fary  to  be  gone  through  by  every  fpecies  (I  do 
not  fay  by  every  individual)  throughout  the  ra- 
tional creation,  fooner  or  later. 
'  It  has  likewife  been  alked  on  this  fubjed,  how. 
the  jufticeof  the  immenfely  different  fates  of  two 
perfons,  one  of  which  proves  obedient,  and 
the  other  wicked,  appears  •,  fince  it  may  often  be 
fuppofed^  that  he,  who  has  a£tually  proved  vir- 
tuous, might,  in  more  difadvantageous  circum- 
fiances,  have  been  overcome  by  the  feverity  of 
bis  triaU  and  been  a  reprobate  j  and  he,  who,  by 
t)ie  force  of  very  powerful  temptations,  has  been 
ieduced^  might,  in  circumftances  more  favoura- 
-  ble  to  virtue,  have  ftood  his  ground,  and  in  the 
end  come  to  happinefs  ? 

This  feeraing  difficulty  is  not  very  hard  to  ob- 
viate.   For,  fird)  as  to  him,  who  comes  to  hap- 
VoL.  II.  I  pincis, 
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^pinefsj  no  0119  ever  thought  of  injuftlce  in  the 
cafe  of  a  benefit  beftowed.  And  be,  who  is  Lord 
of  alU  may^  without  queftioiv  do  with  his  own ' 
what  he  will  ^  he  may  give  to  one  of  bts^  crea-* 
ture$  fach  advantages  as  ihali  in  the  e^ent  prodace' 
the  efieA  of  qualifying  him  for  final  happine&. 
But  the  other)  whofe  advaniages  w^re  inferior,  wilt^ 
not  he  have juft  ground  for  complaint?Sy  no  means^ 
If  the  advantages,  he  enjoyed,  wcf:e  fully- fufficienty* 
he  (lands  fclf- condemned  for  having  abufed  them  y 
nor  could  he  in  reafon  expeft  them  to  be  more* 
than  fufficient,  much  lefs  to  be  greatly  above  what- 
was  fufficient,  and  leaft  of  all,  to  be  equal  to  the* 
greateft  advantages,  ever  allowed  to  any  other 
perfon.    Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  the  being,  who  has  atShially  proved* 
obedient,  by  whatever  means  he  has  been  brought' 
to  goodnefs,  is,  according  to  the  nature  and  -St- 
nefs  of  things,  rewardable;  and  that  the  foul,' 
which  fins,  does  in  ftrift  juftice  defcrve  to  die. 

The  cafe  of  that  very  confideraHe  part  of  the* 
human  fpecies,  which  is  cut  off  in  immature  ^e, 
without  any  opportunity  of  going  through  any 
trial  in  life,  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  leflen  ther 
force  of  what  I  have  been  faying  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  ftate  of  difcipHne,  to  form  the  mkid  t& 
virtue.  For  what  is  to  become  of  thole,  who  dic^ 
in  infancy  ?  Are  they  annihilated  ?  Are  they  happy 
or  miferable  in  a  future  date,  who  have  done  nei^ 
ther  good  nor  evil  ?  Or  do  they  go  through  a 
ftate  of  difcipline  in  their  feparace  cxiiltncc  ?      -^ 

To 
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To  what  niay  be  feid  on  this  point,  I  have 
tKc  following  brief  anfwcrs  to  offer :  Firft,  what 
1*  have  above  faid  of  the  neceffity  of  a  ftate  of* 
diicipline,  muft  be  underftood  to  be  meant  of  a 
fpccies  in  general.    Perhaps  the  circumftance  of 
the  bulk  of  a  fpecies's  having  gone  through  3 
ftate  of  difcipline,  may  be  fufficient  for  making 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  others,  who  happen- 
ed to  efcape  it,  as  may  keep  tHem  to  the  fteddy 
praftice  of  virtue  in  all  future  ftates.  This  may  be 
the  cafe  5  and  yet  it  might  be  abfurd  to  imagine  a 
\irhole  fpecies  raifed  to  happincfs,  without /at  leaft- 
a  confiderable  paft  of  them  going  through  a  dif- 
cipline for  virtue,  arid  thereby  being  qualified  to 
inftruft  their  iftore  unexperienced' fellow -bting^' 
V  in  the  importance  of  keeping  to  their  duty,  ahd 
tlie  fatal  danger  arid*  dircfui  efFefts  of  fwerving 
froih  it*.   So  that  wliat  was  above' faid  of  the  ne- 
ceffity of  a  ftate  of  difciplihc  for  every  fpecieh  ojf 
rational  agents  iri  the  univcrfe,  ffands  upon  the 
fame  fObt;  notWitbftanding  this  difficulty. 

But  if  every  period  of  the  exiftence  of  free 
agerttsbe,  in  faft,  a  ftate  oT  trial  ahd  difcipline,  iri 
wliich  it  is  poffible  (though  flill  lefs  and  lefs  pro- 
babie  according  to  their  farther  improvements  in 
virtue)  that  they  llidutd^  fall  5  wfc  may  then  con-^ 
ccive  of  the  poffibllity  of  furmo'unting  thisdif- 
ficulty  by  foppdfing  that*  thofe  of  the  human 
fpecies,  who  do  not  go  thrfaugh  a  ftate  of 
difcipline  irt  this  lift,  may  be  hereafter  made 
partakers  of  a  lower  degree  of  happinefs  (as  we 

I  2  are 
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are  In  Scripture  informed,^  that  the  mannons  oi 
future  blifs  are  various)  which  may  prove  their. 
ftate  of  trial,  as  the  paradifiacal  was  intended  to 
have  been  for  our  fpecies,  and  the  angelic  was  o£ 
Satan  and  his  angels.   And  as  Adam^  and  the  re* 
bellious  angels,  fell  from  a  higher  ftate  than  that 
which  we  are  placed  in,  fo  may  many  of  thofe  6€. 
cur  fpecies,  whofe  firft  ftate  of  difcipline  may . 
commence  after  this  life  is  over,  and  after  our 
world  is  judged,  and  brought  to  its  confumma- 
tion.    If  fo,  thofe  of  us  who  have  paft  through 
this  mortal  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  found, 
fit  objefls  of  the  Divine  mercy,  will  have  great 
reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves  on  our  having 
pafled  the  danger,  and  being  more  fccure  of  our 
happinefs,  than  thofe  whom  we  are  now  apt  to. 
envy  for  their  getting  out  of  life  fo  eafily  :  For 
we  know  not  what  we  ought  to  wifh  for.    But: 
He,  who  made  us,  knows.. 

If  any  reader  ihould  imagine,  that  I  intend  to. 
cftablifh  any  one  hypothefis  as  the  real  account;, 
of  this  matter;  he  miftakes  my  defign.  All  1 
fnean  by  what  I  have  advanced,  is  only  to  Ihew^, 
that  the  circumftance  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
our  fpecies's  paffing  through  no  ftate  of  difci- 
pfine  in  this  life,  docs  not  invalidate  the  neccffity 
of  a  difcipline  to  be  gone  through  by  every  fpe- 
cies of  free  creatures,  in  order  to  their  being  ef- 
-fedually  attached  to  virtue,  and  fo  fitted  for 
high  degrees  of  happinefs  and  glory. 

If 
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If  after  all  that  has  been  fald,  and  more,  which 
might  be  offered,  if  it  were  proper,  there  (hould 
remain  difficulties  with  refped  to  the  auguft  oc- 
conomy  of  the  infinitely  wife  and  good  Governor 
of  the  world  i  if  fuch  fhort-fighted  beings  as  we 
arc,  Ihould  no  way  be  able  to  reconcile  the  fcem- 
ing  con  traditions,  and  furmount  the  fuppofed  dif- 
ficulties; this  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
cxpefted.  We  are,  through  the  meannefs  of  our 
faculties,  ignorant  of  infinitely  more  particulars 
than  we  know,  in  all  extenfive  fubjeds;  and 
we  fee  but  part  of  one  fcene  in  the  immenfe 
drama  of  the  moral  world.  But  in  what  little  we 
fee,  we  obferve  a  thoufand  times  more  than  would 
have  been  fufficicnt  to  prove  a  wife  and  good  go- 
vernment already  begun,  and  going  on  to  perfec- 
tion. If  therefore,  we  have  any  candor,  or  any 
judgment  to  form  a  reafonable  deduflion  of  one 
thing  from  another,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
that  what  we  do  not  comprehend  of  the  Divine 
fcheme,  is  of  a  piece  with  what  we  do  compre- 
hend, and  that  the  whole  is  eftablifhed  upon,  and 
condudled  by,  perfeft  and  unerring  reftitude. 

The  very  circumftance  of  the  difficulty  we  find 
in  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Divine  fcheme 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  while  at  the 
fame  time,  we  find  we  can  enter  into  them  fo  far, 
and  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  contrivance,  is  a 
beauty,  and  a  proof  that  the  Author  is  one  whofe 
ways  are  immenfely  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

I  3  C^snCdering 
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Confidcring  the  fupcra,bundarijt  care  that  has 
been  taktn  for  putting,  and  keeping  us,  i,n  the 
way  to  happinefs,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  whoever  is  not  fatisfied  with  the 
Divine  wifdora  and  goodnefs  apparent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  moral  world,  would  not  be  fatisfied 
with  any  poflibje  degree  of  them.    And  it  is  on- 
ly going  on  in  the  fame  way  of  finding  faulty 
wherever  we  do  not  underftand,  and  wjc  fcall  at 
laft  take  exception  againft  all  poffibility  of  guilt 
gnd   con&quent  unhappinefs,    and  blame  o.ur 
Maker,  if  we  are  not  brought  into  th^  world  at 
once  perfcft  feraphs  j  if  this  earth  k  not  the  thif  d 
region  of  the  heavens  -,  if  we  cannot  give  our- 
felves  up  to  the  mod  fordid  lulls  and  p^ffionsg 
and  yet  be  prepared  for,   and  admitted  to  the 
Converfation  of  angels  a^d  archangels.  But  when 
weak  fhort-fighted  man  has  racked  his  narrow 
invention  to  ftart,  or  to  folve,  a  thoufand  itnagi- 
nary  difficulties  in  the  occonomy  of  the  infinite 
Governor  of  the  univcrfe,  it  will  be  found  at  laft, 
that  though  clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  about 
him,  yet  righteoufnefs  and  jufticc  are  the  habita*' 
tion  of  his  throne. 


SECT. 
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SECT.      VI. 

Wherein  the  requifite  Concurrence  of  ffforal  Agents 
cmfifts.  Our  Species  under  a  threefold  Obligation^ 
tbefiffi  rifpeSing  tbemfehesy  the  fecond  their  Fel- 
Um-cteatures^  and  the  thirds  their  Creator.  Of 
the  firfi  ^  tbefe^  to  wity  The  due  Care  and  Re- 
gulation  of  the  mental  and  animal  natures. 

TH 1^  rcquifite  concurrence  of  moral  agents, 
of  whatever  rank  or  order,  or  their  confor- 
mity to  the  grand  defign  of  the  univerfal  Go- 
vernor, which  is  the  ground-work  of  uni^erfaU 
harmony,  perfedion,  and  happinefs  throughout 
the  creation,  confifts  in  their  a£ting  according 
to  truth,  reftitude,  and  propriety  (in  their  re* 
fpedtive  ftations,  whether  higher  or  lower  in  the 
fcale  of  being,  whether  in  dates  of  difcipline,  or 
reward)  in  all  cafes  or  circum dances  that  regard 
either  themfelves,  their  fellow- beings,  or  theit 
Creator.   Whatever  moral  agent  ftridlly  and  uni- 
vcrfally  obferves  this  rule,  he  is  of  that  character, 
which,  we  and  all  rational  beings  call  good,  is  a- 
miable  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  judge  of 
redicude,  and  goddnefs  \  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
every  fuch  being  muft  be  finally  happy,  as  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  what  it  is,  and  that  per* 
feft  wifdom  and  goodnefs  mull  ad  rightly  in 
governing  the  world. 

I  4  Whit 
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What  makes  the  duty  of  fuch  poor,  ftiort* 
fighrcd  creatures -as  wc  are,  who  arc  yet  but  in 
the  infancy  of  our  being,  is  likewlfe  the  grand 
rule  which  every  angel  and  atchangel  in  heaven 
obfervcs.  Nay,  it  would  be  blafphemy  to  think 
q{  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  as 
conducing  his  immenfe  and  auguft  occonomy 
otherwife  than  according  to  the  facred  rule» 
which  himfclf  has  prefcribfcd  for  the  condud  of 
his  reafonable  creaturcfs,  and  which  is  an  attribute 
pf  his  own  infinitely  perfeft  nature,  I  mean,  itp- 
mutable  and  eternal  reftitude. 

In  what  a  light  does  this  (hew  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  !  What  may  we  yet  come  to  be? 
Made  in  the  image  of  God  himfelf !  And  taught 
to  imitate  his  example!  To  what  heights  may  we 
thus  come  to  be  raifed  ?  Would  to  God,  we  could 
be  brought  to  confider  our  own  itnportance !  Did 
wc  fufficiently  reverence  ourfelves,  we  fhould  a6t 
a  part  worthy  of  the  honours,  for  which  our 
Creator  gave  us  our  being. 

The  reftitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduft, 
.which  regards  ourfelves,  confifts  in  the  due  care 
of  our  minds  and  our  bodies,  which  two  parts 
(ponftitute  our  whole  nature  in  theprefcnt  ftate. 

Our  mental  powers  are  generally  eonfidered 
under  the  heads  of  intelligence,  and  paffion.  The 
office  of  the  firft,  to  judge,  and  diftinguilh  be* 
tween  what  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  what  avoid- 
ed ;  of  the  latter,  to  excite  to  a6lion.  Where 
thefe  two  capital  powers  of  the  mind  hold  each 
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hf^r  proper  place.  Where  the  underftanding  is 
faithfully  exerted  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the 
a£tive  powers  for  attaining  the  real  good  of  the 
creature,  fuch  a  mind  may  be  properly  faid  to  be 
duly  regulated,  and  in  a  good  condition. 

The  proper  exertion  of  the  underftanding  is 
in  enquiry  into  important  truth  >  and  that  under* 
ftanding,  which  is  furnilhed  with  extenfive  and 
clear  ideas  of  things,  and  enriched  with  uieful 
and  ornamental  knowledge,  is  applied  as  the 
Divine  wifdom  intended  every  rational  mind  in 
the  univerfe  fhould  be,  if  not  in  one  ftate,  yet  in 
-another ;  if  not  univerfaify  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline, 
as  that  ^ we  are  now  in,  yet  in  a  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion, to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  raifcd. 
And  whoever,  in  the  prefent  ft^te,  is  bleft  with 
the  proper  advantages  for  iniproving  his  mind 
with  knowledge  (as. natural  capacity,  leifure,  and 
fortune)  and  neglefbs  to  ufe  thofe  advantages, 
will  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of  having  omitted 
an  important  part  of  his  duty. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  book  treated  pretty 
copioufly  of  the  improvement  and  conduft  of  the 
underftanding,  there  is  the  lefs  occaflon  to  enlarge 
upon  that  fubjedt  in  this  place.  Let  us  therefore 
proceed  to  confider  wherein  the  rectitude  of  that 
part  of  our  conduft,  which  regards  the  adive 
powers  of  the  mind,  confifts. 

In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  of  every 
individual  being  in  the  univerfe  ought  to  be  cf- 
fe6tually  formed  to  an  abfolute    and   implicit 
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fubmitCon  to  the  difpofal  of  the  tiniver£il  Go« 
vernor,  which  is  fajing,  in  other  words^  that  erery 
created  being  in  the  umverfe  ought  to  (tudy  ptt* 
fed  rectitude  in  all  his  defires  and  waflies.  He 
who  defires  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Divine  r^z^ 
ture,  and  will,  or  to  what  is  right  and  good,  is 
guilty  of  rebellion  agaioft  the  Supreme  governor 
of  the  univcrfe. 

The  paflions,  as  they  are  commonly,  but  im?- 
properly  called,  of  the  human  mind,  are  various^ 
and  fome  of  them  of  fo  mixed  and  compounded 
a  nature,  that  they  are  not  eafily  ranged  under 
clafles.   The  following  are  the  principal.   Love^ 
or  complacence,  or  defire,  whofe  objed  is,  what- 
ever appears  to  us  good,  amiable,  or  fit  for  us, 
as  God,   our  fellow-creatures,   virtue,  beauty. 
Joy,  excited  by  happinefs,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
poffeflion,  or  profped.   Sympathy,  or  a  humane 
fenfe  of  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  i  felf-lovci  ambition,  or  defire  of  glory, 
true,  or  falfe ;  covetoufnefs  i  love  of  life ;  ap- 
petites of  eating,  drinking,  recreation,  fleeping, 
and  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes ;  mirth  j  anger; 
hatred  j  envy  j  malice ;  revenge  ;  fear  5  jealoufy  ; 
grief. 

It  is  the  whole  foul,  or  whole  man,  that  loves, 
hates,  defires,  or  fears.  Every  paflion  is  a  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  being,  toward  or  from  fome 
objedt,  which  appears  to  him  either  defirable  or 
difagreeable.  And  objeds  appear  to  us  defirable, 
or  difagrecable,  either  from  the  real  excellence  our 
underftanding  perceives  to  be  in  them,  as  in  vir- 
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tue,  beauty,  fM-oportfon,  aod  their  confraries,  as 
vice,  t^fprtnUy,  wd  coefio&m  Ji  or  from  {onic 
peculiar  fitDtefs,  qr  ^Qogruky  botwccn  the  objeds 
^d  our  particMlur  mtfktt  ^r  eaft  of  amd,  which 
is  the  pure  arbitrary  tSjpdL  of  our  m^c;  as 
4a  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  fexes,  and  the  anti- 
pathy we  have  at  certain  creatures. 

Now  the  Divine  will,  the  dignity  of  our  naw 
^orc,  and  perfcft  reiaitude,  unite  in  ttquiring 
ibat  every  one  of  our  paflioos,  aind  appetites  be 
pr/Qperiy  diceAed,  and  exerted  in  a  proper  man* 
per  and  degree ;  not  that  they  be  roored  out  and 
(jkftroyed,  according  to  the  romantic  notion  of 
ifee  awient  Stoic  jrfiiloCophcrs.  It  is  in  many 
fafes  equally  ijnfuitabk  to  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
jur^,  tha^  the  motions  of  our  minds  be  too  weak 
^d  lan^id,  as  that  they  be  too  ftrpng  and  vigo- 
rous. We  may  be  as  fauity  iQ  not  fufficiently 
Joying  God  and  virtue,  as  in  loving  the  vanities 
of  this  world  too  much. 

Previous  to  what  may  be  more  particularly 
obfcrVed  on  the  conduft  of  the  natural  inclina- 
tions or  paffions  of  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  mention  fomc  general  diredions,  which 
will  be  found  of  abfolute  neceflity  toward  our 
undertaking  the  bufinefs  of  regulating  our  paf- 
fions with  any  reafonable  profpea  of  fuccefs. 

The  firft  preparatory  dircftion  I  ftiall  give,  Is, 
To  habituate  ourfelves  as  early,  and  as  conftantly 

as  poffible,  to  confideration. 
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The  faculty  or  capacity  of  thought  is^  what 
raifes  our  nature  above  the  animal.  But  if  we 
do  not  ufe  this  noble  faculty  for  the  purpofe  of 
diftinguifhing  between  right  and  wrong,  for  find* 
ing  out,  and  pradlifing  our  duty,  we  had  been  as 
well  without  it*  Nay,  the  beafts  have  the  advan- 
tage of  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  who  aft  the  part  oi 
beafts ;  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
called  to  an  account,  or  punifhed,  as  unthinking 
men,  for  the  negleft  or  abufe  of  the  nobleft  of 
God's  good  gifts,  facred  reafon.  It  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  the  condud  of  by  far  the  greateft 
part  of  our  fpecies  in  refpeft  of  inconfiderateneis. 
Mankind  feem  to  think,  nothing  mote  is  necef- 
fary,  to  remove  at  once  all  guilt,  than  only  to 
drown  all  thought  and  reflexion,  and  then  give 
thenifelves  up  to  be  led  or  driven  at  the  pleafure 
of  paflfion  or  appetite.  But  how  will  thofe  poor 
unthinking  creatures  be  hereafter  confounded, 
when  they  find  the  voluntary  negleft  of  thoughc 
and  confideration  treated  as  a  moft  atrocious  in- 
fult  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  our  be<» 
ing !  And  what  indeed  can  be  more  impious,  or 
contemptuous,  than  for  beings  endowed  with  a 
capacity  of  thought  and  underftanding,  to  fpurn 
from  them  the  ineftimable  gift  of  heaven,  or  Bu« 
ry  that  talent  which  was  given  them  to  be  ufed 
for  the  moft  important  purpofes  of  diftinguifhing 
between  good  and  evil,  and  purfuing  their  own 
bappinefs,  and  then  pretend,  in  excufe  for  all  the 
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iiuuliiefs  they  are  guilty  oF,  that  they  did  not 
think)  becaufe  they  cared  not  to  take  the  pains  i 

If  thought  be  the  very  foundation  of  t  he  dig- 
nity of  our  nature ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to 
another,  according  as  he  exerts  noore  reafon,  and 
fi^ews  more  underftanding  in  his  condudt,  what 
muft  be  faid  of  thofe,  who  glory  in  what  ought 
to  be  their  (hame,  in  degrading  themfelves  to 
the  level  of  inferior  beings  i 
.  ETpecially,  what  profpeA  does  the  prefent  age 
yield,  in  which  we  feem  to  vye  with. one  another,- 
who  fliaU  carry  pleafure,  and  vanity,  to  the  great* 
t&  height,  and  who  (hall  do  the  moft  to  dif- 
countenance  fober  thought,  and  regular  con* 
dud  ?  To  determine  of  times  and  ieafons,  and 
how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  ilourifh,  in 
which  luxury  and  extravagance  have  taken  place 
of  all  that  is  rational  and  manly ;  is  what  I  do 
not  pretend  to.     But  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  beft  * 
underftand  human  nature,  and  the  natare  of  go- 
vernment,  and  who  know  the  hiftory  of  other 
ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  have  been  corrupted 
in  the  fame  manner,  whether  we  have  not  every 
thing  to  fear  from  the  prefent  univerfal  inconfi*' 
derate  diflblution  of  manners,  and  decay  of  vir* 
tue,  public  and  private.    May  heaven  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate 
people  *,  and  give  comfort,  and  more  agreeable 
profpeds,  to  thpfc  who  bleed  inwardly  for  the 
decline  of  their  finking  country ! 

To 
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T<i>  retam ;  tet  ^ny^  perlbn  conliddr  the  rtatofal 
dfefir  \rttith  ail  wottntive  and  habitual  confidekiaii^' 
tion  oi  hid  own:  chariider  ittid  4i;k>ndd£t  are  likel/ 
to  produce-;  and  thren  judge,  whether  it  id  odf 
Us  ducy  to  relbtoe  m  a^  tlie  part  of  a  reafonabte 
aeatura  With  refpedl'  to  the  coli<to&  of  his^ 
paffions  ztvi  appstkies;  leC^a^an  make  id  hk  coh«^ 
ftant.  cuftom  to  fpend  feme  time  >very  day  iri 
confidering  the  foUoWing^p^nts^,  vie.  Whether 
he  indulges?  paflion  and  appetite  beyond  the  ifi- 
tention  of  naure  i  whether,'  fot  example,  be^ 
iecs  his  heaut  upon  gratifying  the  bodily  appe«^ 
tires,  for  the  fake  of  laxUrious  indulgroce^>  o^ 
if  he  only  confuits  health  in  eatibg^  drinking^ 
deeping,  and  reereatbhs )  whether  be  g^vcs  him-' 
feU  up  to  anger  upon  fnaaHi  or  no  provocation  ^ 
whether  he  fees  his  love  wboUy  upon  the  vami ties' 
of  life,  or  if  he  afpires  habttiully  after  iomeihing' 
nobler  than  any^  Woridlf  pUHilit,  and  fe  oif  thef 
reft.  Let  a  matt  accui]k>m  kimieif  to  recoiled^ 
cyery^eventng  the  mtfcarriages  of  the  day  in  rc- 
Q>e&^of  hii  paffi^ns  and  appetites,  and  he  will* 
foonfind,  if  he  be  fWthful  to  himfelf,  which  ar^ 
prevalent,,  and  oughc  to  te-futxiued. 

Uhkft  we  can  bring  Oti^r  minds  to  fome  tolc-^ 
rebk  degrerof  tmnquillit/-  and  fibbriety,  we  can- 
not hope  to  red^f^  the  irregularities  of  our  paf^ 
fions  and  inclinatloiifs.  Whac<K>tidition  mud  chat 
foul  be  in,  which  is  cotvCifluaUy  engaged,  and 
diftrafted  various  ways -after  pleafure,  honour,  or 
riches  ?  If  any  irregularity,  or  redundancy,  fpringa 

up 
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up  m  foch  a  mind,  there  it  muft  abhfe,  and 
fiWrHh,  and  ftrcngthen  more  and  mcrei '  till  if 
become  too  deeply  rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated. 
¥it)w  db  we  accordingly,  fee  the- gay,  theambi- 
tioas,  and  the  covetous,  give  themfelves  to  be* 
driven  in  a  perpctaal  whirl  of'  amufiments  aintf 
ptjrfiiits,  to  the  abfolute  negkd:  ofall  th^t^is^wortb' 
attending"  to  ^  But  if  the  men'  of  buffnefs'camtior 
find*  time,  for  getting  of  .money,  arid  the  Ibns  and^ 
daughters  of  pleafure  ar6  Cbo  mucH  engaged  iit 
bearing  muftc,  feeing  plays,  and  in  the^endtefir 
drudgery  of  the  card-table ;  to  find  timeftrr  get- 
ting acquainted  with  themfelves,  and  regulating^ 
their  minds,  I  can  tell'  them  one  truth,  and  a' 
terrible  one;  They  muft  find  time  to  die,  whether' 
they  have  prepared*  themfelves  for  death  or  not; 
BeforJEi  any  thing;  can  be  doae  te  puipofe  to-^ 
ward^liringingthe  pafljons  under  due  fubjeftion,  it' 
willbeneceffary  to  bring  down  high-iVelling  pridi' 
and' ftlf- opinion,  and*  to  cqUivate  hiirrnlfry,  the* 
fturtdatloti  of  all  virtues;  For  this  purpofe,it  will  be^ 
o)jr  wifdbm  to  endeavour  to  view  burfel^^es  in  the 
light  we  may  fuppofe  we  appear  in  before  that" 
eye  which  fees  all  thangs  ckadtly  as  they  ate. 
We  are  therefore  to  cojifidfer,  that  we  d6  not  ap- 
pear to  our  Maker  under  the  fame  djftinftlons 
as  we  db  to^one  anotlier.  He.  does  riot  regard' 
one  as^a  king,  another  as  a  hero,  or  a  third  as  a 
Iean\ed  roan-.  He  looks  down  from  wherp  he 
fits  exi throned  abpve  all.  conceivable  Height, 
through  the  vaft  fcalc'of  being,  and  beholds  in-. 
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numerable  dificrent  orders,  all  gradually  defcend- 
ing  from  himfelf,  the  bighefi  created  nature  in-' 
finitely  inferior  to  bis  own  biiginal  perfedion. 
At  a  very  great  diftance  below  the  fummit  of 
created  excellence,  and  at  the  very  loweft  degree 
of  rational  nature,  we  may  fuppofe  the  all-corn-^ 
prehenfivc  eyie  to  behold  our  humble  fpecies  juit 
rifing  above  the  animal  rank.  How  poor  a 
figure  muft  we  make  before  him  in  this 
our  infancy  of  being,  placed  on  this  fpeck  of 
creation,  creeping  about  like  infeds  for  a  day, 
and  then  finking  into  the  dud !  Nor  is  this  alL 
For  what  appearance  muft  a  fett  of  fuch  lawlefs 
beings  as  we  are,  make  before  that  eye  which  is 
too  pure  to  look  upon  evil  without  abhorrence  ? 
How  muO:  we  appear  to  perfed  reditude  and 
purity,  guilty  and  polluted  as  we  are,  and  co« 
vered  with  the  fiiains  of  wickednefs,  which  are 
the  difgrace  of  any  rational  nature  ?  Is  pride  fit 
for  fuch  an  order  of  creatures  as  we  are,  in  our 
prefent  ftate  of  humiliation  and  pollution  ?  Can 
we  value  ourfclves  upon  any  thing  of  our  own  ? 
Have  we  any  thing,  that  we  have  not  received  ? 
And  does  any  reafonable  creature  boaft  of  what 
it  owes  to  another  ?  Have  we  not  infinite  rea(bn 
to  loath  ourfelves,  and  to  be  covered  with  (hame 
and  confuHon  ?  And  are  fiiame  and  pride  in  any 
refpeft  confident  ? 

The  few  advantages  we  pofTefs  at  prefent  wane 
only  to  be  confidered,  to  convince  us  how  little 
they  are  to  be  boafted  of.  The  whole  of  our 
bodily  perfeftions  may  be  fiimmed  up  in  two 

words. 
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words,  ftrehgth,  and  beauty.     As  for  the  firdi 
tliat  is  a  poor  qualification  to  boaft  of,  in  which 
we  are,  to  fay  the  lead,  equalled  by  the  plodding 
ox,  and  ftupid  afs.     Befides,  it  is  but  three  days 
(icknefs,  or  the  lofs  of  a  little  blood,  and  a  Her* 
cuks  becomes  as  manageable  as  a  child.     Who 
then  would  boafl;  of  what  is  fo  very  precarious  ? 
As  to  beauty,  that  fatal  ornament  of  the  fe* 
male  part  of  our  fpecies,  which  has  exhauded  the 
human  wit  in  raptures  to  its  praife,  which  fo 
often  proves  the  misfortune  of  its  pofleflbr,  and 
the  difquiet  of  him  who  gives  himfclf  to  the  ad- 
miration of  it ,  which  has  ruined  cities,  armies, 
and  the  virtue  of  thoufands ;  what  is  beauty  ?  A 
pleafing  glare  of  white  and  red  refleded  from  a 
fkin,  incomparably  exceeded  by  the  glofly  hue 
of  the  humble  daify,  which  was  made  to  be  trod 
upon  by  every  quadruped.     The  mild  glitter  of 
an  eye,  outflione  by  every  dew-drop  on  the  grafs. 
Is  it  inherent  in  the  ftrudure  of  the   human 
frame  ?  No ;  ftrip  off  the  fcarf  (kin  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  fifli's  fcale  ;  and  the  charming  fair  grows 
hideous  to  behold.     A  fuddcn  fright  alarms  her; 
a  fit  of  ficknefs  attacks  her ;  the  rofes  fiy  from 
her  cheeks  j  her  eyes  lofe  their  fire ;  (he  looks 
haggard,  pale,  and  ghal^ly.     Even  in  all   ths 
blooming  pride  of  beauty,  what  is  the  human 
frame  ?  A  mafs  of  corruption,  and  difeafc  cover- 
cd  over  with  a  fair  (kin.     When  the  animating 
fpirit  flies,  and  leaves  the  lovely  tabernacle  be- 
hind, how  foon  does  horror  fucceed  to  admifa- 
lion !  How  do  we  haffen  to  hide  out  of  fight  the 
Vol.  II.  K  loachfome 
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loathfome  remains  of  beauty !  Open  the  charnel- 
houfe  in  which,  a  very  little  while  ago,  the  ce- 
lebrated toaft  was  laid.  Who  can  now  bear  to 
look  on  that  face,  (hrivellcd,  and  black,  and 
loathfome,  which  ufed  to  be  the  delight  of  every 
youthful  gazer  ?  Who  could  now  touch  with 
one  finger  her,  whofe  very  fteps  the  enamoured 
youth  would  have  kiffed  ?  Can  the  lover  himfelf 
go  near,  without  {topping  his  nofe  at  her,  who 
ufed  to  breathe  all  the  perfumes  of  the  fpring  ? 
If  beauty  is  a  fubjeft  for  boafting,  what  is  matter 
of  mortification  ? 

The  accomplifhments  of  the  mind  afe  likewifc 
two,  knowledge  and  virtue.  Is  there  any  reafon 
to  be  proud  of  the  poor  attainments  we  can  in 
the  prefent  ftate  gain  in  knowledge,  of  which  the 
perfcftion  is.  To  know  our  own  weakneft  ?  Is 
that  an  accomplifhment  to  be  boafted  of,  which 
a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  week's  illnefs  ,wiU  dc- 
llroy  ?  As  to  our  attainments  in  virtue,  or  reli- 
gion, to  be  proud  on  thofe  accounts,  would  be 
to  be  proud  of  what  we  did  not  poflefs:  for 
pride  would  annihilate  all  our  virtues,  and  render 
our  religion  vain.  If  our  virtue  and  religion  be 
not  founded  in  humility,  they  are  falfc  and  fo- 
phifticate  i  confequently  of  no  value.  And  who 
would  be  proud  of  what  is  of  no  value  ? 

The  pride  of  riches  is  yet  more  monftrous  than 
any  of  the  others.  To  turn  the  good  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence into  vanity  and  wantonnefs^  to  value 
onc*S.  fclf  upon  what  is  altogether  foreign  and  ac- 
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cidental,  and  makes  no  part  of  merit,  as  not 
being  the  inherent  qualification  either  of  body  or 
mind,  nor  any  way  valuable  or  honourable,  but 
according  as  we  ufc  it ;  what  can  be  conceived 
more  remote  from  common  fenfe  ;  unlefs  we  re* 
RtGt  on  the  folly  of  *thofe  who  take  occafion  to 
value  themfelves  on  their  birth,  and  are  ptoud 
that  they  can  trace  back  a  great  many  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers,  wHofe  vir* 
tues  and  vices  belonged  wholly  to  themfelves,  and 
are  gone  with  them  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think  hovr 
poor  a  pretence  is  thought  fufficient  to  fupport 
human  folly.  The  family  of  the  cottager  is  as' 
antient  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  ic 
could  be  traced.  And  in  every  family  there  have* 
been  fcoundrels,  as  well  as  heroes,  and  more  of 
the  former  than  the  latter. 

As  pride  was  the.  introduftion  to  all  the  evil 
that  we  know  of  in  the  moral  world,  fo  humility 
is  the  only  foundation,  upon  which  the  flrudure  ' 
rf  virtue  can  be  raifed.     A  fubmiffive,  tradable 
temper  is  alone  capable  of  being  formed  to  obe- 
dience.    A  mind   puffed  up   with  felf-opinion 
cannot  bring  itfelf  to  liften  to  advice,  or  to  yield 
to  juft  authority.     The  wife  man  endeavours  to 
attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  himfelf,  that  he  may 
neither,  on  one  hjind,  aft  a  part  unworthy  of  him-' 
fclf,  nor,  on  the  other, forget  his  prefent  humble- 
ftation,  and  prefume  on  any  thought  or  aftion 
unfuitable^to  it. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  go  any  great  length  In 
the  due  regulation  of  pur  paQions  or  inclinations, 
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vre  mult  refolve  carefully  to  ftudy,  and  thoroogk** 
]y  to  mafter,  that  moft  ufeful  of  all  fciences,  felf* 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  in  fchools,  in  univerHties,  or  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  the  learned,  that  we  muft 
learch  for  this  mod  important  branch  of  know- 
ledge.    He,  who  would  know  himfelf,    muft 
fearch  carefully  his  own  heart,  muft  ftudy  dili- 
gently his  own  charaAer.    He  muft  above  all 
things  ftudy  the  peculiar  weaknefTes  of  his  na* 
ture.    In  order  to  find  out  thefe,  he  ought  to  re**^ 
coHeifl  often  what  particular  follies  have  moft  fre- 
quently drawn  him  into  difficulties  and  diftrefles. 
If  he  finds,  that  he  has  been  often  engaged  in 
quarrels,  and  diiputes,  he  may  conclude,  that 
the  paflion  of  anger  is  too  powerful  in  him,  and 
wants  to  be  brought  under  fubjeftion.    If  here* 
colleds  various  inftances  of  his  behaving  in  a 
lewd,  an  intemperate,  an  envious,  or  a  malicious 
manner,  and  that  he  has  often  had  occafion  to 
blame  himfelf  for  a  behaviour  which  has  brought 
upon  him  the  reflexions  of  the  fober  and  regular 
part  of  people,  it  is  evident,  where  the,  fault 
lies,  and  what  is  to  be  correfted.     But  confci- 
ence,  and  the  facred  rule  of  life  contained  in 
holy  fcripturc,  are  more  certain  tefts  by  which 
to  try  one's  charader,  than  the  general  opinion 
ofmankind. 

:  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  a  perfon*^ 
weaknefs  to  be  known  to  every  body  but  him- 
Jelf.     Let  a  man  therefore  fet  his  own  conduct  at 
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a  diftance  from  himfelf,  and  view  it  with  the  fame 
eye  as  he  may  fuppofe  a  ftranger  regards  it ;  or- 
with  the  fame  as  he  himfelf  views  that  of  another 
perfon.  Let  one  endeavour  to  find  outfome  pcr- 
fon,  whofe  behaviour  and  charafter  comes  the 
neareft  to  his  own  ;  and  in  that  view  himfelf,  as 
in  a  mirror.  And  as  there  is  generally  fome  re- 
fcmWance  between  the  charafters  of  thofe,  who 
keep  up  a  long  friendfhip,  a  man  may,  generally 
jpeaking,  fee  his  own  likenefs  in  that  of  his 
friend* 

It  will  be  of  great  cenfequence  to  you  to  know 
what  charafter  is  drawn  of  you  by  your  enemy, 
efpccially  if  you  find  fevcral  agree  in  the  fame. 
Enemies  will  help  you,  more  than  friends,  in 
difcovering  your  faults ;  for  they  will  aggravate 
what  your  friends  will  leffen. 

Attend  carefully  to  the  general  ftrain  of  your 
thoughts.  Obferve  what  fubjcdls  rife  oftcneft, 
and  abide  longeft  in  your  mind,  and  what  you 
dwell  upon  with  the  greatcft  delight.  You  will 
by  that  find  out  what  paffion,  or  appetite,  has 
the  afcendant,  and  ought  to  be  fubdued.  It  is 
from  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  that  the  mou(h 
Ipeaks.  And  from  a  man's  eager  manner  of 
talking  on  certain  favourite  fubjefts,  every  one, 
who  fpends  an  hour  in  his  company,  finds  out 
his  prevailing  paffion,  while  he  himfelf  perhaps 
is,  all  his  life,  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  La(Tly, 
whoever  means  in  earneft  to  come  at  the  true 
knowledge  of  his  own  weaknefTcs,  let  him  lIHen, 
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with  the  mod  facred  attention,  to  every  motion  of. 
confcience.    There  is  more  meaning  in  her  foftefl: 
whifper,  than  in  the  loudeft  applaufe  of  the  un«- 
thinking  multitude. 

Another  diredtion  of  the  utmofl:  confequence 
to  our  fetting  about  the  due  regulation  of  our 
pafllons,  and  indeed  to  our  behaving  in  general 
in  a  manner  fui table  to  the  true  dignity  of  our  na* 
ture,  is.  That  we  reverence  ourfclves. 

The  effedb,  which  a  juft  and  habitual  fenie  of 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  our  nature,  and. 
the  high  elevation  we  are  formed  capable  of,  would 
have  upon  us ;  is.  To  infpire^us  with  fcntimcnts- 
worthy  of  ourfelves,  and  fuitable  to  the  gracious 
cjefigns  of  the  Author  of  our  being.  This  is  very 
confiftent  with  that  humility  which  bccon^es  us 
ib  well  in  our  prefent  condition.  Humility  is 
commendable :  Bafenefs  odious.  Did  men  habi- 
tually confider  themfelyes  as  formed  for  immor-? 
tality,  they  would  not  fo  generally  fet  their  whole 
hearts  upon  the  prefent  life.  Did  they  conftantly. 
keep  in  mind  their  heavenly  original,  and  the 
end  of  their  creation,  they  could  not  thus  fink: 
their  very  fouls  into  earth.  Did  they  often  reflect 
upon  the  worth  of  immortal  minds,  they  would 
not  think  of  fatisfying  them  with  the  grofs  and 
fordid  objcds  of  fenfe.  Did  they  confider  them* 
felves  as  intended  for  companions  of  angels  and 
archangels,  they  would  not,  by  indulging  carnal 
appetite,  debafc  themfelves  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes*    Did  they  duly  reverence  themfelves,  as. 
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beings  formed  for  the  contemplation,  and  frui-^ 
tion  of  infinite  Perfe&ion,  they  would  think  ic 
beneath  them  to  place  their  happinefs  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  thing  created. 

One  general  rule  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
judgment  of  our  own  confciences  according  to  it 
faithfully  followed,  would  make  the  whole  con- 
dudb  of  the  paflions  and  appetites  clear,  and  would 
prevent  our  falling,  into  any  error  in  indulging  or 
fuppreffing  them.  The  rule  is,  Toconfidcr,  what 
good  purpofe  is  to  be  gained  by  the  exertion  of 
every  a£tive  power  of  the  mind  *,  and  to  tako 
care,  that  in  the  condu6l  of  every  pafllon  and 
appetite,  we  have  that  end  lingly,  and  nothing 
clfe,  in  view. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  (hew  in  a  particular 
manner,  how  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the  re« 
gulation  of  thofe  of  our  paflions  and  appetites, 
which  have  important  effe(fls  upon  our  moral 
chara6ters. 

That  motion  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Love, 
or  DeCre,  tends  naturally  to  draw  and  engage  us 
to  whatever  is  either  in  its  own  nature  truly 
amiable  and  excellent,  or  which  our  prefcnt  (late 
renders  it  neccflary  that  we  Ihould  bc'engaged  to. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  loving  God,  or  virtue, 
or  dcfiring  our  own  real  happinefs,  too  much. 
For  thefe  are  proper  and  worthy  objedls  of  th^ 
bcft  aflfedions  of  every  rational  being,  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  exiftcnce.  The  inclination, 
we  find  in  ourfelves  toward  fuch  objcfts,  is  the 
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pure  effeffc  of  our  having  clear  and  rational  appre-» 
henGons  of  their  real,  internal  excellence;  not 
of  any  fa6litious  or  arbitrary  tafte  implanted  in 
our  minds,  or  any  arbitrary  Btnefs  in  fuch  objects 
to  gain  our  affeflions.  No  rational  unprejudiced 
mind  in  the  univerfe  ever  had,  or  can  have,  juft 
apprchenfions  of  the  Divine  perfcftions,  and  of 
the  excellence  of  virtue,  that  has  not  admired  and 
loved  them.  And  the  clearer  the  apprehenfions^ 
the  ftronger  mud  be  the  affeflion. 

To  mix  and  confound  together  all  the  motions 
of  the  mind,  and  to  range  them  all  indifcrimi- 
natcly  under  one  head,  is  reducing  the  whole 
philofophy  of  human  nature  to  a  mere  jumble. 
Hunger  or  ihirft,  for  example,  are  no  more  to 
be  confidered  under  the  head  of  fclf  love,  than 
anatomy  under  that  of  aftronomy.  The  pure, 
difintcrefted  love  of  virtue  is  no  more  to  be  called 
a  faftitious,  or  arbitrary  inclination,  as  the  mu- 
tual defire  of  the  fexes  undoubtedly  is,  than  gra- 
vitation  is  to  be  called  foHdjty  or  extenfion.  The 
bodily  appetites,  improperly  fo  called,  are  plainly 
faftitious,  and  temporary :  for  we  can  conceive 
of  a  Ifving,  confcious,  rational  being,  who  has 
not  fo  much  as*  an  idea  of  them  i  nay  the  time 
will  come,  when  they  will  be  wholly  forgot  by 
at  leaft  fomt  of  our  own  fpccies.  But  is  it  poflible 
to  conceive  of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  being, 
who,  if  left  to  itfclf,  free,  and  uncorrupted, 
Ihould  be  able  to  avoid  loving  virtue,  or  could 
be  indifferent  to  goodnefs,  as  foon  as  it  became 
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an  cbjeft  of  its  perception  ?  Again,  the  fitnefs  be 
tween  the  appetite  and  the  object  is  in  fome  cafes 
evidently  arbitrary.  Different  fpecies  therefore 
choofe  different  forts  of  food,  which,  without  that 
arbitrary  fitnefs,  would  be  alike  grateful,  or  dif- 
agreeable  to  all  taftes;  fo  that  grafs  and  hay 
would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  lion  and  the  vul* 
ture,  as  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox ;  and  flefh  as 
agreeable  to  the  horfe  and  ox,  as  to  the  lion  and 
vulture.  On  the  contrary,  in  other  cafes,  this 
fitnefs  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  or  factitious ;  but 
unalterable  and  necefiary.  A  mind,  to  which 
appareiit  truth  was  no  objedl ;  an  underftanding^ 
which  faw  no  beauty  cr  defireablencfs  in  undoubt- 
ed virtue  ot  rcftltude,  muft  be  perverted  from 
its  natural  (late,  and  debauched  out  of  itfelf. 

Our  love  to  earthly  objefts  may  eafily  be  car- 
ried to  excefs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  a  very 
moderate  attachment  is  fufficient,  where  the  con* 
neftion  is  intended  to  hold  only  for  the  prefcnt 
fliort  life.  As  on  the  other  hand  thofe  objefts 
which  arc  intended  to  be  the  final  bappinefs  of 
our  being,  ought  to  be  purfued  with  the  utmofl; 
ardency  of  affedlion.  To  purfue,  with  unbound- 
ed defire,  an  objeft,  whofe  nature  and  perfec- 
tions are  bounded  within  very  narrow  limits,  is 
a  grofs  abfurdity  ;  as  to  be  cold  and  indifferent 
to  that  which  is  of  ineftimable  worth  is  contrary 
to  found  rcafon.  But  to  obfcrvc  the  general  con- 
duft  of  mankind,  one  would  think  they  confi- 
dcred  God,  and  virtue,  and  eternal  happinefs,  as 
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ebjefts  of  little  oi;  no  confcquence  j  and  good 
eating  and  drinking,  plcafure  and  wealth,  as 
alone  worth  the  attention  of  reafonable  beings. 
One  would  imagine  they  believed  that  the  latter 
were  to  be  the  everlafting  enjoyment  of  the  ra- 
tional mind,  and  the  former  the  tranfitory  amufe- 
mcnt  of  a  few  years  at  moft.  What  do  mankind 
purfue  with  the  greateft  eagernefs?  What  arc 
their  hearts  moft  fet  upon?  What  does  their 
converfation  moft  run  upon  ?  What  is  their  laft 
thought  at  night,  and  their  firft  in  the  morning; 
and  what  employs  their  minds  through  the  whol^ 
day  ?  I  am  afraid,  the  objefts,  which  engage  their 
fupreme  attention,  are  of  no  higher  a  nature,  than 
how  to  get  money  ;  to  raifc  themfelves,  as  they 
very  improperly  call  it,  in  the  world  j  to  concert 
a  party  of  pleafure ;  or  fome  other  fcheme  of  as 
little  confequence.  Now,  if  the  prefent  were  to 
be  the  final  ftate,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be 
proper  enough.  But  that  a  being  formed  for  im- 
mortality fhould  fet  his  whole  affeftions  upon 
this  mortal  life,  is  as  if  a  traveller  going  to  a 
diftant  Country,  fhould  make  abundant  provifion 
for  his  voyage,  and  fpend  his  whole  fortune  by 
the  way,  leaving  nothing  for  his  comfortable 
fettlement,  when  he  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pafs 
his  days. 

Suppofe  an  unbodied  fpirit,  of  the  character  of 
moft  human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  ftate, 
left  to  itfelf,.and  neither  raifed  to  pofitive  happi- 
nefs,  nor  condemned  to  pofitive  punifhmentj  I 
alk  what  muft  be  the  condition  of  fuch  a  being  ? 
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What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  fituation 
of  a  mind,  vfaich  has  loft  all  the  obje£ls  of  its 
delight,  and  can  eqjoy  nothing  of  what  makes 
the  happinefs  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  i$  placed  ? 
For,  alas,  there  >  is  no  eating  and  drinking,  no 
Jftock-jobbing  or  trafficking,  no  enjoyment  of 
wine  or  women,  no  parliamenteering  in  the  world 
of  fpirits.  And 'in  this  world  of  fpirits  we  (hall 
all  find  ourfclves  before  many  years  be  gone. 
What  then  is  our  wifdom  ?  Not,  furely,  to  fct 
our  whole  affe^ions  upon  this  prcfcnt  fleeting 
ftate.  But  to  habituate  ourfclves  to  think  of  the 
eternal  exiftence  hereafter  as  the  principal  end  of 
our  being,  and  what  ought  therefore  to  fdl  up 
the  greateft  part  of  our  attention,  and  to  engage 
our  warmeft  afTedlons,  and  moft  eager  purfuit« 

That  any  being  in  the  univerfe,  fhould  ever 
bring  itfclf  to  hate  itfelf,  or  defire  its  own  mi- 
fery,  as  mifery  ;  is  impoflibie.  Though  a  rea- 
fonable  fclf-love,  rightly  direftcd,  is  highly  com- 
mendable, nothing  is  more  eafy,  or  common^ 
than  to  err  egregioufly  with  refpeft  to  felf-love. 
Moft  people  love  themfelves  fo  very  much,  and 
in  a  way  fo  abfurd,  that  they  love  nothing  elfe, 
except  what  is  clofely  conncdtcd  with  themfelves  j 
and  that  they  love  more  for  their  own  fakes,  than 
any  thing  elfe.  That  mind,  muft  be  wonderfully 
narrow,  that  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  itfelf.  But 
this  is  too  vifibly  the  charafter  of  moft  human 
minds.  The  true  ftandard  of  rectitude,  as  to 
fclf-love,  is.  That  every  one  love  hlmfclf  as  God 
6  may 
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may  be  fuppoied  to  love  him  *,  that  is,  as^an  in* 
dividual  among  many.  To  the  Divine  mind 
every  objeft  appears  as  it  really  is.  We  ought 
therefore  to  endeavour  to  fee  things  in  the  light 
in  which  they  appear  to  that  eye  which  compre- 
hends the  univerfal  fyfteni.  If  we  thus  enlarged 
our  conceptions,  we  (hould  never  fufFer  our  whole 
regards  to  be  poflefTed  by  any  one  finite  objedt 
whatever ;  not  even  by  felf.  Nor  (hould  we  ever 
think  of  preferring  ourfelves  unjuftly  to  others, 
or  raiHng  ourfelves  upon  their  ruin.  For  that  is 
to  aft,  as  if  a  man  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  a 
part,  and  a  very  fmall  part,  of  an  immenfe  whole ; ' 
but  as  the  only  being  in  the  univerfe  ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  monftrous.  If  we  loved 
ourfelves  as  our  Maker  loves  us,  we  (hould  not 
think  of  being  partial  to  our  faults ;  but  fhould 
view  them  with  the  fame  eye  as  we  do  thole  of 
others.  It  is  a  great  unhappinefs,  that  we  cannot 
root  out  of  our  foolifh  hearts  this  fliameful  weak- 
nefs.  Does  it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil  of  a  bad 
aftioh,  that  it  was  I  who  did  it  ?  Will  a  lie  be- 
come a  truth  in  my  mouth  ?  Is  not  every  man's 
felf  as  much  felf,  and  as  dear  to  him,  as  I  am  to 
my  felf  ?  And  is  the  immutable  and  eternal  nature 
of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed  by  every  man's 
fancy  ?  If  I  fee  injuftice,  falfliood,  or  impiety  in 
another  in  the  moft  odious  light,  does  npt  a  third 
perfon  fee  them  in  me  in  the  fame  manner  ?  And 
does  not  the  all-piercing  eye  of  Heaven  fee  them 
alike  in  all  i  If  I  am  (hocked  at  the  vices  of  ano* 
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ther  perfon,  have  I  not  a  thoufand  times  more 
reafon  to  be  ftartlcd  at  my  own  ?  Thofc  of  ano- 
ther  can  never  do  me  the  prejudice,  which  my 
own  can  do  me.  The  plague  at  Conftantinopl^ 
can  never  afFeft  me,  as  if  it  atucked  me  in  my 
own  perfon. 

The  love  of  praife,  or  dcfire  of  diftinftion,  is. 
a  paffion  as  neceffary  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that 
which  prompts  it  to  prefcrve  its  exiftcnce.     But 
as  this  tendency,  like  all  the  others  which  enter 
into  the  human  make,  ought  to  be  fubjed  to  the 
government  of  reafon,  it  is  plain,  that  no  appro- 
bation, but  that  of  the  wife  and  good,  is  of  any 
real  value,  or  defcrves  the  lead  regard.     The 
advantage  gained  by  the  exertion  of  this  univer- 
fal  propenfity,  is,  that  men  may  be  thereby  ex- 
cited  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  aftion,   as  will  de«^ 
fcrve  the  approbation  of  the  wife  and  good. 
But  the  love  of  undiftinguifhing  applaufc  will  ne- 
ver produce  this  effedt.     For  the  unthinking 
multitude  generally  give  their  praife  where  it  is 
Icaft  due,  and  overlook  real  merit.     One  Charles 
oiSwedeffy  or  Lewis  of  France^  the  common  furies 
of  the  world,  (hall  receive  noore  huzzas  from  the 
madding  croud,  than  ten  Alfreds^  the  fathers  of 
their  country.     So  that  the  dcfire  of  promifcuous 
praife,  as  it  defeats  the  moral  defign  of  the  paf- 
fion,  is.  altogether  improper,  and  mifchievous, 
inftcad  of  being  ufcful.     The  rule  for  the  con- 
du6t  of  this  paffion,  is.  To  aft  fuch  a  part  as 
fliall  deferve  praife ;  but  in  our  conduft  to  have 
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as  Uttlc  regard  as  poffible  to  praHc.     A  good  man 
will  dare  to  be  meanly,  or  ill  thought  of,  m 
doing  well  5  but  he  will  not  venture  to  do  ill,  in 
order  to  be  commended. 

The  paffion,  or  emotion,  which  we  call  arr- 
gcr,  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  natural  wea- 
pons, with  which  the  animal  creation  is  furnifhed, 
as  teeth,  horns,  hoofs,  and  claws ;  I  mean  for 
our  defence  againft  attacks  and  infults.  Cool 
reafon  alone  would  not  have  fufBcicntly  animated 
us  in  our  own  defence,  to  fecure  us  in  the  quiet 
poffeffion  of  our  natural  rights ;  any  more,  than 
i?  would  alone  have  fuggefted  to  us  the  due  care 
and  nourifliment  of  our  bodies.  To  fupply,- 
therefore,  the  deficiencies  of  reafon  in  our  prefcnt 
imperfeft  ftate,  paffion  and  appetite  come  in, 
and  are  neceflary  to  the  human  compofition. 
And  it  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  purpofe, 
that  the  antient  Stoics  Ihould  have  directed  their 
difciples  to  eradicate  hunger  and  thirft,  as  anger, 
grief,  love,  and  the  other  natural  paffions.  It  is 
indeed  too  true,  that  in  our  prcfent  impcrfeft 
ftate  we  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  yielding 
too  much  to  our  paffions,  than  of  fubduingthem 
too  thoroughly  ;  and  therefore  we  find  all  wife 
teachers,  and  particularly  the  beft  of  teachers, 
who  came  from  heaven  to  inftruft  us,  labouring 
to  inculcate  upon  mankind  the  conqueft  of  paf- 
fion and  appetite,  without  fetting  any  bounds  to 
the  length  they  would  have  the  conqueft  car- 
ried 5  as  knowing,  that  there  is  no  need  to  cau-' 
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tion  men  againft  an  exccfs  on  this  fafeft  fide. 
And,  with  refpeft  to  the  paffion  we  are  now 
treating  of,  if  a  perfon  does  not  fhew  himfelf 
wholly  incapable  of  being  moved,  if  he  does 
not  diredlly  invite  injuries  and  aflaults,  by 
bearing  without  all  meafure;  if  he  docs  but 
from  time  to  time  fhew  that  he  has  in  him  too 
much  fpirit  to  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  trampled  upon; 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  he  cannot  exert  thil 
paffion  too  feldom,  or  too  moderately. 

If  we  take  the  fame  method  for  coming  at  the 
true  ftate  of  things  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  viz. 
endeavouring,  as  before  diredted,  to  gpc  thac 
view  of  them  which  appears  before  the  all-corn- 
prehenfive  eye  of  God,  we  ihall  then  fee  how 
abfurd  the  exceffive  indulgence  of  this  lawlefs 
paffion  i%.  To  the  fupreme  Mind  we  appear  a 
fet  of  infirm,  Ihort-fighted,  helplefs  beings,  en- 
gaged  to  one  another  by  nature,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  our  affairs  -,  incapable  of  greatly  prejudi- 
cing one  another ;  all  very  nearly  upon  a  foot- 
ing ;  all  guilty  before  him  5  all  alike  under  hi$ 
government,  and  all  to  fland  hereafter  before 
the  fame  judgment- feat.  How  ridiculous  mufl: 
then  our  fatal  quarrels,  our  important  points  of 
honour,  our  high  indignation,  and  our  mighty 
refentments  appear  before  him  ?  Infinitely  more 
contemptible  than  the  contentions  between  the 
frogs  and  mice  do  to  us  in  the  ludicrous  antient 
poem  afcribed  to  Homer. 

sBut* 
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But  thU  is  not  all.  Let  it  be  confidered  alfb 
how  the  impiety  of  our  hatred  and  rcfentmedt, 
muft  appear  before  that  eye,  which  fees  all  things 
as  they  arc.  That  the  fupremc  Governor  of  the 
world  (hould  choofe  to  vindicate  to  himfelf  the 
privilege  of  fearching  the  hearts,  and  of  know* 
ing  the  real  charadters  of  alt  his  creatures,  is  no 
more  than  might  be  cxpeded.  Whoever  there- 
fore prefumes  to  pronounce  upon  the  chara£ber 
or  ftate  of  any  of  his  fellow-creatures  before  God, 
afiumes  the  incommunicable  privilege  of  Divinity. 
Now,  every  man,  who  hates  his  fellow-creature, 
muft  firft  conclude  him  to  be  wicked  and  hateful 
in  the  fight  of  God  >  or  he  muft  hate  him  whom 
God  loves ;  which  is  fuch  a  piece  of  audacious 
oppofition  to  the  Divine  mind,  as  hardly  any 
man  will  confefs  himfelf  capable  of.  Again,  for 
a  private  perfon  to  take  upon  him  to  avenge  an 
injury  (in  any  way  befides  having  recourfe  to 
lawful  authority  which  is  founded  in  the  Divine) 
what  is  it  lefsthan  afiTuming  the  authority  of  God 
himfelf,  whofe  privilege  it  is  to  decide  finally, 
either  immediately,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  has  au- 
thorized for  that  purpofe  f 

Farther,  let  the  efFeds  of  this  unruly  pafilon, 
carried  to  its  utmoft  length,  and  indulged  univer- 
fally,  be  confidered,  that  we  may  judge  whether 
it  be  moft  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  wc 
conquer,  or  give  way  to  it.  Experience  fliews, 
that  every  paflion  and  appetite,  indulged,  would 
proceed  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  without 
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ertd.  Suppofe  then  every  man  to  lay  the  reins 
upon  the  neck  of  his  fury,  and  give  himfelf  up 
to  be  driven  by  it  without  controul  into  all  man- 
ner of  madnefs  and  extravagance :  The  obvious 
confequence  muft  be  the  dcflrrudlion  of  the  wea- 
ker by  the  ftrongcr,  till  the  world  became  a 
defert* 

Whatever  is  right  for  one  man  to  praftife,  is 
equally  right  for  all,  unlefs  circumftances  make 
a  difference*  If  it  be  proper  that  one  man  in- 
dulge anger  without  caufe,  no  circumftances  can 
make  it  improper  that  all  do  fo.  If  it  be  proper, 
that  one  man  fuffer  his  paffion  to  hurry  him  on 
to  abuie,  or  deftroy  an  innocent  peifon,  it  is 
proper  that  all  do  fo  5  and  that  the  world  be 
niade  one  vaft  fcene  of  blood  and  defolation. 

People  ought  to  be  very  careful  irt  the  younger 
part  of  life^  not  to  give  way  to  paffion  :  for  all 
habits  ftrengthen  with  years.  And  he,  who  in 
youth  indulges  an  angry  and  fretful  temper,  by 
the  time  he  comes  into  years,  is  likely  to  be  un- 
fufferable  by  his  peevifhnefs  ;  which,  tho'  not  fo 
fatal  and  terrible  as  a  furious  temper,  is  more 
frequently  troublefome,  and  renders  the  per* 
fon,  who  gives  way  to  it,  more  thoroughly  con- 
temptible. The  excellive  ftrength  of  all  our 
palTions  is  owing  to  uur  negleft  to  curb  them  in 
time,  before  they  become  unconquerable. 

:  When  therefore  you  feel  paffion  rifing,  inftead 
of  giving  it  vent  in  outragious  expreffions,  which 
will  inflame  both  your  own,  and  that  of  the 
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perfon  you  are  angry  with,  accuftom  yourfelf  to 
call  reflexion  to  your  alTiftancc.  Say  to  yourfclf» 
What  is  there  in  this  affair  of  fufficient  con(e<» 
quence  to  provoke  me  to  expofe  royfelf  ?  Had  I 
not  better  drop  the  quarrel,  if  the  offence  were 
much  more  atrocious>  than  be  guilty  of  folly  ? 
If  I  have  lofl:  money,  or  honour,  by  xhis  inju- 
rious perfon,  muft  I  lofe  by  hirti  my  wits  too  ? 
How  would  a  Socratesy  or  a  Phadon  have  be- 
haved on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  How  did  a  greater 
than  either  behave  on  occafion  of  incomparably 
greater  provocation,  while  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  (truck  his  enemies  dead  with  a  word  ? 
True  greatnefs  appears  in  retraining,  not  giving 
a  loofe  to  paffion. 

Make  a  refolution  for  one  day,  not  to  be  put 
out  of  temper  upon  any  account.  If  you  can 
keep  it  one  day,  you  may  two  ;  and  fo  on.  To 
keep  you  in  mind  of  your  refolution,  you  may 
wear  a  ring  on  a  particular  finger,  or  ufc  any 
other  fuch  contrivance.  You  may  accuftom  your* 
felf  never  to  fay  any  thing.peevilb,  without  think- 
ing it  over  as  long  as  you  could  count  fix 
deliberately.  After  you  have  habituated  your- 
felf for  fome  time  to  this  prai5tice,  you  will  find 
ic  as  unnatural  to  blunder  out  rafh  fpeeches,  as 
you  do  now  to  deliberate  before  you  fpeak. 

Envy  and  malice  are  rather  corruptions  of  na«^ 
tural  pafllons,  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
human  heart  For  the  very  leaft  degree  of  them 
is  wicked  and  unnatwalj  aswell  as  thegreateft. 
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Emulation,  out  of  which  arifes  envy,  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  exertions  of  a  rational  mind.  To 
afpire  to  equal  whatever  is  truly  great  in  a  fellow- 
creature,  what  can  iHew  more  confpicuoully  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  ?  What  worthy  mind  ever  was 
without  this  difpofition  ?  But  to  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon,  or  to  hate,  that  excellence  in  another, 
which  wc  cannot,  or  will  not  emulate,  is  (he 
very  dirpoficion  of  an  evil  fpirit.  For  it  is  hating 
a'perfon  for  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  ex- 
cite love  and  admiration. 

Some  of  the  other  exceflcs  we  are  apt  to  run 
into  in  indulging  our  pafTions  have  to  plead  for 
themfelves,  that  the  exertion  of  thofe  pa0ions  is 
attended  with  a  fenfible  pleafure.     But  anger^ 
hatred,  malice,  envy^  revenge*  and  all  the  iraf-* 
cible  paffions,  the  more  ftrongly  they  operate^ 
the  greater  torment  they  produce.     And  it  mufl: 
be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virulence  in  a  mind, 
that  makes  it  choofe  to  torture  iifelf  for  the  fake 
of  exerting  its  fpite  againft  another.  Which  fpite 
alfo,  through  the  goodnefs  of  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence, in  (lead  of  hurting  the  perfon  attacked, 
mod  commonly  recoils  in  vengeance  upon  him 
who  has  indulged  in  himfelf  fo  devilifli  a  temper. 
The  natural  inclination  wc  have  to  fympathife 
with  our  fellow-creatures^  to  make  their  cafe  our 
own,  and  to  fufFer  a  fenfible  pain  when  we  think 
of  their  mifery  or  misfortune,  was  placed  in  us, 
to  draw  ift  more  effedually,  than  rcafon  alone, 
would,  to  endeavour  to  relieve  tfiem.     It  is  therc- 
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fore  evident,  that  this  motion  of  the  mind  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  in  us,  becaufe 
we  cannot  be  too  much  attached  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  ought  to  aft 
chiefly  upon  rational  motives  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  the  diftrefles  of  our  brethren  of  mankind. 

Fear  is  a  natural  paffion  of  the  mind,  and  ought 
no  more  to  be  eradicated  than  any  of  the  others. 
A  reafonable  caution  againft,  and  defirepf  avoid- 
ing whatever  would  prove  in  any  degree  hurtful, 
is  the  prudent  motion  of  every  rational  created 
mind.  The  conduft  of  this  paffion  confifts  in  di- 
reding  our  fear,  or  caution,  to  proper  objefts; 
To  fear  poverty,  or  pain,  or  death,  more  than 
guilt,  to  dread  the  mifery  of  an  hour,  or  df  a 
life,  more  than  future  punilhment  for  ages,  is 
fearing  a  lefler  evtl  more  than  a  greater,  choof- 
ing  an  extreme  degree  of  mifery  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  an  inconfiderable  one. 

Though  a  daftardly  fpirit  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  a  proof  of  bafenefs  of  mind,  it  does  not  * 
therefore  follow,  that  to  dare  to  attempt  any- 
thing, however  unreafonable  or  unjuft,  is  true 
fortitude.  A  bully,  a  drunkard,  or  a  lunatic, 
will  attack  what  a  wife  man  will  avoid  encoun- 
tering with.  For  the  natural,  or  adventitious  vi- 
vacity  of  temper  in  fuch  perfons,  which  is  owing 
to  bodily  conftitution,  or  intoxication  by  liquor, 
or  to  a  preternatural  flow  of  fpirits,  hurrying  them 
on,  and  reafon  being  in  them  very  w^k,  or  al- 
tocrether  infufEcient  for  reftrainihg  their  impetuo- 
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fity,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  run  into  the  moft 
extravagant  and  dangerous  adventures,  nor  if 
they  fometimes  carry  all  before  them.  For  the 
very  notion,  that  a  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  are 
refolute  toadcfperate  degree,  renders  them  much 
more  formidable  to  people  who  have  not,  or 
perhaps  cannot,  work  themfelves  up  to  the  lame 
pitch.  True  courage  is  cool  and  deliberate, 
founded  in  a  ftrong  attachment  to  juftice,  truth, 
love  of  one*s  country,  and  of  true  ^ory  ;  and  is 
regulated  and  reftraincd  by  wifdom  and  goodneft. 
True  fortitude  appears  infinitely  more  glorious  in 
the  faithful  martyr,  who,  unfubdued  by  want, 
and  impriibnment,  goes  on,  without  fear,  but 
without  pride,  friendlefs  and  alone,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  infulting  croud  gives  up  his  body  to 
the  devouring  flames,  in  honour  of  God  and  his 
truth  \  than  in  the  bluftering  commander  at  the 
head  of  his  thoufands,  who  marches  to  battle,  and, 
in  confidence  of  the  might  of  his  army,  already 
aflures  himfelf  of  viftory.  And  yet  the  latter  is 
immortalized  by  the  venal  drain  of  flattery,  while 
the  former  is  pafled  over  in  filencc. 

The  lofs  of  fome  good  which  we  have  either 
enjoyed,  or  bad  reafonable  hopes  of  attaining,  or 
the  arrival  of  fome  pofitive  evil,  is  a  reafonable 
fubjeft  of  reafonable  grief-,  and  the  concern  of 
mind  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  greatnefs 
of  the  lofs,  or  the  feveriry  of  the  calamity  which 
is  come  upon  u§.  As  for  the  afiiiftions  of  this 
prefent  liie,  fu<:h  as  the  lofs  of  riches,  of  health, 
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of  the  favour  of  the  great,  of  the  good  qpinioa 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  of  friends  or  relation^, 
by  removal  to  diftant  places,  or  by  death  j  thefe 
^nd  the  like,  being  all  temporary,  we  (hew  our 
wifdom  moft  by  bearing  them  with  patience,  or 
even,  moft  of  them,  with  indifference,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  profpeft  we  have,  if  we  be  vir- 
tuous, of  having  all  fuch  loffes  made  up  to  i|s 
hereafter;  of  being  hereafter  poliefled  of  the 
true  and  upfading  riches ;  of  having  the  inte- 
grity of  our  charafters  cleared  before  men  anfl 
angels;  of  being  reftored  to  our  valuable  friends 
and  relations,  and  united  to  them  in  a  better  an4 
happier  ftate,  where  they  and  we  fhall^be  fitter 
for  true  and  exalted  friendfliip,  and  where  we 
fhall  no  more  fear  a  cruel  feparation. 

There  is  but  one  juft  fubjcdl  of  great  or  kf^- 
ing  grief,  that  I  know  of  -,  it  is  the  confideratioii 
of  our  guilt  before  God.  That  we  ourfelves,  or 
others,  fhould  ever  have  ojBfended  the  kindeft  and 
beft  of  beings,  whom  we  were,  by  all  the  ties  of 
jiature  and  reafon,  obliged  to  love,  to  obey,  apd 
to  adore ;  this  is  a  grief  that  will  lie  heavy  upon 
every  confiderate  mind.  And,  till  that  happy 
day  comes,  when  all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  away, 
and  all  griefs  buried  in  oblivion,  the  thought  of 
our  own  guilt,and  that  of  our  unhappy  untbink^ 
ing  fellow-creatures,  ought  iiot  for  any  long  time 
to  be  out  of  our  view.  Nor  is  there  any  degree 
of  concern  (inferior  to  what  might  difqualify  us 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life)  too  great 
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&r  the  occafian.    Nor   can  any  thing  be  ima- 

gioed  more  abfurd,  than  for  a  reafoning  being  to 

exprefe  more  uneaHncfs  about  a  trifling  lofs  or 

affli&ion,  which,  like  all  temporal  diftreffcs,  will 

after  a  few  years  be  to  us,  as  if  they  had  never 

been  •,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  confideration  of 

tbofe  offences  againft  the  Majcfty  of  heavren, 

which  may  have  fj^tal  effefts  upon  their  finai 

ftate,  raifes  no  uneafinefs  in  their  minds.  That  a 

thinking  creature  (or  rather  a  creature  capable 

erf"  thought)  ihould  fret  for  the  lofs  of  a  mortal 

friend  or  relation,  whom  he  always  knew  to  be 

mortal  j  and  be  under  no  concern  for  his  having 

alienated  from  himfelf,  by  his  wickcdnefs,  the 

favour  of  the  moft  powerful,   the  moft  faith- 
ful, and  the  kindeft  friend.  That  a  rational  crea* 

ture  (hould  bitterly  lament  the  loft  patronage  of 
^  prince,  or  peer,  whofc  favour  he  knew  to  be 
uncertain  and  precarious;  and  give  himfelf  no 
trouble  about  his  having  forfeited  the  protedion 
of  Him,  upon  whom  he  depends  for  every  mo-, 
menc's  exiftence,  and  every  degree  of  happinefs 
he  can  enjoy  in  the  prefcnt  life,  and  tlirough 
all  eternity  !  Surely  fuch  grief  is  indulged  with 
great  impropriety/ 

While  we  live  in  the  body,  it  is  plainly  necef- 
fafy,  that  we  beftow  a  reafonablc  attention  upon 
the  body,  for  providing  wlutever  may  be  ufeful 
for  its  health  and  fupport.  To  think  of  era- 
dicating, or  deftroying  the  appetites,  would  be 
making  fure  of  the  deltrudlion  of  the  body.  The 
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point  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is,  therefore,  fo 
conduft  and  regulate  them  fo,  as  beft  to  anfwdr^ 
the  wife  ends,  for  which  they  were  planted  in"" 
cur  nature* 

That  every  living  creature  (hould  have  in  its 
make  a  ftrong  defire  to  prefcrve  life,  was  necef- 
fary*  But  in  rational  minds  all  natural  inftlnfts 
are  to  be  under  the  controul  of  reafon  \  the  fu- 
perior  faculty  to  govern  the  inferior.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  may  be  many  cafes,  in  which 
reftitude  and  propriety  may  require  us  to  get 
over  the  inftindtive  love  of  lile,  as  well  as  to  con* 
quer  the  influence  of  the  other  natural  paflions. 
Whoever  loves  life  more  than  virtue,  religion,  or 
his  country,  is  guilty  of  a  grofs  abfurdity,  in  pre- 
ferring that,  which  is  of  lefs  confequence,  to  that 
which  is  of  greater.  We  are  always  to  endeavour, 
as  before  obferved,  to  view  things  in  the  lighr, 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  appear  in  to  the  all- 
comprehenfive  Mind.  But  1  cannot  bring  myfelf 
to  beheve,  that  my  life  appears  to  the  fupreme 
Mind  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be 
preferved  to  the  prejudice  of  facred  and  eternal 
truth  -,  that  it  is  better,  the  people  fliould  perifli 
for  one  man,  than  one  man  for  the  people. 

If  the  heroes  and  fages  among  the  Heathens, 
who  had  no  fuch  fure  profpedl  of  a  future  exif- 
tence  as  we  have,  or  may  have  5  if  they,  whofe 
views  of  a  life  to  come,  were  rather  ftrong  de- 
fires,  than  well  eftablllhed  hopes ;  if  they  (hewed 
(uch  a  coiitcmpt  of  the  prefcnt  life,  as  to  give  it 
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op  with  joy  and  triumph  for  the  fcrvice  of  their 
country,  and  for  the  fake  of  truth  -,  of  which  hif- 
tory  furnifhes  inftances  almoft  innumerable ;  ic 
were  to  be  expected,  that  we  fhould,  in  the  coa- 
tcmpt  of  life,  greatly  exceed  them ;  which,  to 
our  ihame,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 

A  competency  of  the  good  things  of  life  being 
ncceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  evident, 
that  a  reafonable  degree  of  care,  induftry,  and^ 
frugality,  is  altogether  proper  5  of  which  I  have 
treated  pretty  copioufly  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work.  Whenever  this  care  for  the  conveniencies 
of  life  proceeds  fuch  a  length,  as  to  produce  a 
love  of  riches  for  their  own  fake,  it  is  then,  that 
a  man  (hews  himfelf  bewildered  and  lofl:  to  all 
rational  and  judicbus  views,  and  enchanted  with 
a  mere  imaginary  objedt  of  no  real  value  in  itfelf. 
That  a  man  (hould  bellow  his  whole  labour  in 
heaping  up  pieces  of .  metal,  or  paper,  and  fbould 
make  his  very  being  wretched,  becaufe  he  cannot 
get  together  the  quantity  he  aims  at,  which  he  does 
not  need,  nor  would  ufe,  if  he  had  them  in  his 
pofleilion  ;  is  much  the  fame  wifdom,,  as  if  h^ 
fpent  his  life  in  filling  his  magazines  with  cockle- 
Ihells,  or  pebbles.  If  it  be  likewile  remembered, 
that  every  paffion  indulged,  becomes  in  time  an 
unconquerable/ habit,  and  that  a  fixed  love  of 
fordid  riches  is  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  fpi- 
ritual  immortal  ftate,for  which  we  were  intended, 
where  gold  and  filvcr  will  be  of  no  value ;  if  it 
be  confidered,  that  a  great  degree  of  avarice  is 

wholly 
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4iriiQllyifiC(yi&il$ojtwidi.eycry. generous  fentunent^ 
j^nd^cvfiti  wkb  common  honefty;  and  that  any 
^oinftwc  pur(i)it  whafievtf,  which  ei^ages  the 
.whole  attentioii,  i^hd  takes  it  oflF^rom  thofefub- 
;Ume  views  of  fpturity,  and  thofe  preparations 
for  immortality,  which  are  TJbkluulj  neceflaiy 
toward  our  being  found  fit  for  that  final  fbate, 
.is  highly  crin;nnal ;  if  chcfe,  and  various  other 
confi^erations  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  k 
will  appear,  that  covetoufneis  is  a  vice  altogether 
iinfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  nacure,  and  tha^ 
the  fafe  fide  ito  err  on,  with  regard  to  riches,  is. 
To  be  too  iodiSerent,  rather  than  too  anxious 
about  them. 

If  the  fole  defign  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  be. 
To  oblige  us  mechanically,  by  means  of  pain,  to 
take  that  due  care  of  fupporting  the  body  by 
proper  nourifhment,  which  we  could  not  have 
been  fo  agreeably,  and  effectually  brought  to,  by 
pure  reafon,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  view  wc 
ought  to  have  in  eating,  is  the  fupporc  of  lif<?. 
That  kind  of  food,  which  is  fitteil  for  nourilhing 
th«  body,  and  the  lead  likely  to  breed  difeafe^, 
is  evidently  the  heft.  And  if  artificial  diihes,  un- 
^mm^A  a^iKtures,  and  high  fauces,  be  the  lead 
proper  for  being  aOimilated  into  chyle  and  blood, 
and  the  moft  likely  to  produce  humours  unfriendljr 
to  the  conftitntipn ;  what  is  commonly  called 
rich  feedii^  is,  in  truth,  (knv  poifon.  It  is 
therefore  yefy  ftr^ange,  that  .men  fliouki  have  fo 
little  commaad  of  themfelv«$,  that,  for  the  fake 

of 
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s£  jthe  trifling  picture  of  having  their  palates 
tickled  with  a  favoury  tafte,  they  Ihould  vjcmi^pe 
.the  (hortiening  <^  ih^ir  days.  At  the  feme  time, 
ibat  the  enormous  e^pi^pce  of  a  lich  table  might 
jbe  fpqred,  9r\d  the  fame,  or  rather  indeed  a  much 
higher  pleafure,  in  eating,  might  be  enjoyed,  if 
people  wvpuld  burgive  themfelve^  time  ^nd  ex*- 
^rcife  to  acquire  a  hearty  appetite.  But  I  really 
belicvjB  that  is  what  fome  have  oevBr  experienced, 
and  confeqqently  b^ve  np  conception  of. 

The  vices  we  arejn.cjangcrof  running  into^  by 
.which  our  table  may  become  a  fnare  to  us,  are, 
beftowing  too  great  expencc,  or  too  much  time 
at  our  meals,  over-gorging  nature,  or  hurting  our 
health  by  a  ^ong  choice  of  food.  Nothing 
feems  mare  evident,  than  that  to  wafte  or  fquan- 
der  away  the  good  gifts  of  Providence,  efpecially 
)n  fo  fordid  a  manner,  as  upon  the  materials  of 
glutcopy,  is  altpgefher  upjuftlfiahle.  The  only 
rational  notion  we  can  form  of  the  defign  of  Pro* 
vidence  in  beftowing  riches  upon  fome,  and  fink- 
ing others  in  poverty,  is,  That  men  are  placed 
in  thofe  different  circumftances  with  a  view  to  the 
tryal  and  exercife  of  different  virtues.  So  that 
riches  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  ftewardfliip,  not  to 
belavilhed  away  in  pampering  our  vices,  and  fup^ 
porting  our  vanity,  but  to  be  laid  out  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  we  Qiall  hereafter  be  able  to  anfwer 
for,  to  Him,  who  entrufted  us  with  them.  And 
whoever  beftows  yearly  in  gorging  and.  gluttony, 
)vhat  might  fupport  ^  great  n)any  Camiiies  in  \ca 
6  duflry 
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duftry  and  frugality,  let  him  fee  to  the  confc-i> 
quences. 

Again,  if  we  be  really  fpirits,  though  at  pre- 
fent  embodied ;  it  feems  pretty  plain,  that  the 
feeding  of  the  body  ought  not  to  engrofs  any 
very  great  proportion  of  our  time*  If  indeed  wc 
look  upon  ourfelves  as  more  body  than  fpirit,  we 
ought  then  to  bellow  the  principal  attention  upon 
the  body.  But  this  is  what  few  will  care  to  own 
in  words;  which  makes  their  declaring  it  by  their 
pradice  the  more  abfurd,  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  preferve  our  health  and  life 
for  ufefulnefs  in  our  ftation,  it  can  never  be  inno- 
cent  in  us  to  pervert  the  very  means  appointed 
for  the  fupport  of  the  body,  to  the  dcftruftion 
of  the  body.  We  are  herfe  upon  duty,  and  are  to 
keep  upon  our  poft,  till  called  off.  And  he  who 
Iriflcs  with  life,  and  lofes  it  upon  any  -frivolous 
occafion,  muft  anfwer  for  it  hereafter  to  the 
Author  of  life. 

Laftly,  if  It  be  certain,  that  in  the  future  world 
of  fpirits,  to  which  we  are  all  haftening,  there  will 
be  no  occafion  for  this  appetite,  nor  any  gratify^ 
ing  of  appetites  at  all,  nothing  is  more  evidenr, 
than  the  abfurdity  of  indulging  k  in  fuch  an  un- 
bounded and  licentious  manner,  as  to  give  it  an 
abfolu|:e  afcendant  over  us,  and  to  work  it  into  the 
very  mind,  fo  as  it  fliall  remain,  when  the  body, 
for  whofe  fake  it  was  given,  has  no  farther  occa- 
fion for  it.  The  dcfign  our  Maker  had  in  placing 
us  in  this  ftate  of  difcipUne,  was  to  give  us  an 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  cultivating  in  ourfclves  other  forts 
of  habits  than  thofe  of  gluttony  and  fenfua- 
lity. 

Of  the  many  fatal  contrivances,  which  our 
fpecics,  too  fertile  in  invention,  have  hit  upon  for 
corrupting  thcmfelvcs,  cjcfacing  the  blefled 
Maker's  image  upon  the  mind,  and  perverting 
the  end  of  their  creation ;  none  would  appear 
more  unaccountable,  if  we  were  not  too  well  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  fee  inftanccs  of  it,  than  the  favagc 
vice  of  drunkennefs.  That  ever  it  (hould  be- 
come a  pra(5lice  for  rational  beings  to  delight  in 
overturning  their  reafon  ;  that  ever  men  fhould 
voluntarily  choofe,  by  fwallowing  a  magical 
draught,  to  brutify  themfelves  5  nay  to  fink 
themfclves  below  the  level  of  the  brutes  5  for 
drunkennefs  is  peculiar  to  our  fpecies ;  this  mad- 
nefs  muft  appear  to  other  orders  of  being  won- 
derfully .fliocking.  No  man  can  bear  the  leaft 
reflexion  upon  his  underftanding,  whatever  he 
will  upon  his  virtue.  Yet  men  will  indulge  a 
praftice,  by  which  experience  convinces  them, 
they  will  efFeftually  lofe  their  -underftanding, 
and  become  perfedt  idiots.  Unthinking  people 
arc  wont  to  look  with  great  contempt  upon  na- 
tural fools.  But  in  what  light  ought  they  to  view 
a  fool  of  his  own  making  ?  What  can  be  con- 
ceived more  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  than  the  drunkard,  with  his  eyes  ftaring, 
his  tongue  ftammering,  his  lips  quivering,  his 
hands  trembling,   his  legs  tottering,  and  his 

ftomach 
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fiomach  heaving.  Ddcency  will  not  fufifer  me  tor 
piickreed  in  fo  filthy  a  ddfcription.  The  fmne 
wallowing  in  the  mire  is  not  fo  loathfome  an 
cbjeffci  as  the  drunkard ;  for  nature  in  her  meati- 
ctt  drefs  is  always  nature :  but  the  drunkard  is  a* 
nlonfter,  o,ut  of  nature.  The  only  rational  be- 
ing upon  earth  reduced  t6  abfolbte  incapacity  of 
reason,  or  ipetch  !  A  being  formed  for  immor- 
tality funk  into  filth  and  fenlbality !  A  creature 
endowed  w'ith  capacities  for  being  a  Companiofi 
of  atigelSy  and  inhabiting  the  etherial  regions,  iri 
» condition  nor  fit  to  come  into  a  clean  rbom, 
among'  his  fellow-creatures !  The  lord  of  this 
i*orld  funk  below  the  vileft:  of  the  brutes ! 

One*  would  think  all  this  was  bad  enough : 
but  there  is  much  worfe  to  be  faid  again  ft  this 
moft  abominable  and  fatal  vice;  For  there  is  no 
other  that  fo  cffeftually  arid  fo  fuddenly  un- 
hinges and  overturns  all  virtues,  and  deftroys 
cVery  thing  valuable  in  the  mind,  as  drunken- 
ncfs*  For  it  takes  off  every  reftraint,  arid  opens 
the  mind  to  every  temptation.  So  that  there  is 
no*  fuch  expeditious  way  for  a  perfon  to  corrupt 
and  deibauch  himfelf,  to  turn  himfelf  from  a  man 
into  a  demon,  as  by  intoxicating  himfelf  with 
ftrong  liquor.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  other 
habit  fo  bewitching,  and  which  becomes  fo  foon 
unconquerable  as  drunkennefs.  The  reafon  is 
plaink  There  is  no  vice  which  fo  effedually  deC' 
troys  reafon.  And  wheri  the  faculties  of  the 
TtAnd  are  over-tumed,  what  means  can  the  un- " 
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happy  pcribn  ufe,  or  what  courfe  can  another 
t^  with  him,  to  fet  him  right?  to  attempt  to 
rdform  a  confirmed  drunkard*  is  much  tlie  fame 
as  preaching  to  a  madman,r  or  idiot.  Reafon^ 
the  helm  of  the  mind,  once  disilroyed,  there  it 
nothing  remaining  wherewith  t^  fteer  it.  le 
muft  then  be  left  to  run  adrift. 

It  is  deplorabid  to  think  of  the  a^i&rable  pre- 
tences  madeufeof  to  apologize  for^  this  beaftly 
vke^  One  excufes  himfelf  by  his'  b^ing  necefla>^ 
rily  obliged  to  keep  coidpaiiy.  Blit  it  is  notori- 
ous chat  nothing  more  efiedtually  difquali&sf  a 
man  for  company,  than  to  have  his  tongue  tied, 
aiul  bis  brairls  ftUpified  With  liquor.  Befides,  no 
maii^is^  cbligedt  to  do  himfeif  a  mifchief,  to  dd* 
another  no  kindnefsi  Aiiother  pretends  he  is 
drawn  by  his  bufinefs,  or  way  of  life,  to  tayjems 
and  pkcec^  of  entertainment.  But  a  ttmn  mxxOi 
never  have  been  drunk,  nor  ever  feen  another 
dfunfc,  to  imagine  that  ftrong  liquor  will  help 
him  in  driving  bargains.  On  the  contrary  every' 
body  knows,  that  one  is  never  fb  likelf  to  be  im- 
pofed  orr  as  when  he  is  in  liquor.  Nor  is  thepre- 
t^nce  of  drinking  to  drive  away  care,  to  pafs 
the  time,  or  to  cheer  the  Spirits,  mom  worthy 
of  a  rational  cneature.  If,  by  the  force  of  ftrong 
liquor,  a  man's  cares  may  be  mechanically  b'a- 
niihed,  and  his  confcience  lulled  afleep  for  a 
time  ;  he  can  only  expedt  them  to  break  loofe 
u^jon  him  afterwards  with  the  greater  fury.  He 
who  ariifkiaUy  f  aifes-  his  Spirits  by  drinking;  will 

find 
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find  them  fink  and  flag  in 'proportion.  And  therr 

.  they  mud  be  raifed  again.    And  fo  on^  ttii  at  hft 

he  has  no  fpirits  to  raife*   For  underftanding^  and 

fortune,  and  virtue,  and  healthy  aH  fall  before 

this  dreadful  deftroyer.    As  for  drinking  to  pais 

the  time,  inftead  of  an  excufe,  it  is  an  aggrava** 

tion.  It  is  criminal  enough  to  wade  expence  and 

health,  without  lavilhing  precious  time  befides.' 

Nor  is  the  pretence  of  being  odious  among 

one*s  neighbours,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a 

precifc  fellow,  for  living  temperately,  any  better 

than  the  others.     Alas  !  we  are  not  hereafter  to 

ftand  or  fall  by  the  opinion  of  our  neighbours. 

Befides,  we  ourfelves  in  many  cafes  fiiew  a  ne* 

gled  of  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  and  do  nod 

crofs  our  inclinations  t)0  gain  it.    And  if  in  one 

inftance,  why  not  in  another  ?  We  may  be  fure 

of  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  fober  part  of 
our  acquaintance  by  keeping  on  the  right  fide  ; 

the  approbation  of  one  of  whom  is  preferable  ta 
that  of  a  thoufand  drunkards. 

Of  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  the  modern 
times  have  produced  one  of  the  mod  fatal  and  un- 
heard of,  which  like  a  plague  over-runs  and  lays 
wade  both  town  and  country,  fweeping  the  lower 
part  of  the  people,  who  indulge  in  it,  by  thou- 
fands  to  the  grave.  The  unhappy  invention  I 
mean,  and  which  feems  by  its  mifchievous  effedls 
to  claim  Satan  himlelf  for  its  author,  is  the  drink- 
ing of  fermented  fpirituous  liquors.  This  is  no 
place  for  fetting  forth  the  dedruc^ive  effects  of 

,    that 
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that  mdft  (hocking  fpecies  of  debauchery.  That 
has  been  the  fubjedb  of  a  parliamentary  enquiry. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  accounts  laid  be* 
fore  that  auguft  body,  which  were  tragical  enough 
to  melt  a  heart  of  rock,  will  be  the  caufe  of  pro« 
ducing  an  effedtual  remedy  for  that  ruinous  az^ 
tional  evil. 

The  beit  human  means  I  know  of^  for  con- 
quering a  habit  of  drinking,  are  to  avoid  temp- 
tation, to  accuftom  one's  felf  by  degrees  to  lef- 
fen  the  quantity,  and  lower  the  ftrength  of  the 
liquor  by  a  more  and  more  copious  dilution  with 
water. 

The  natural  defire  of  the  two  fexes  was  placed 
in  us  for  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies*   It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  eradicated;  but  only  brought  un- 
der proper  regulations,  fo  as  the  end  may  the  bed 
be  anfwered.    That  the  union  of  one  man  and 
one  woman  for  life,  was  the  original  dengn,^  is 
evident  from  the  near  equality  between  the  num* 
bers  of  the  two  Sexes.  For  one  man  therefore  to 
break  loofe  upon  the  other  Sex,  and  appropriate 
to  himfelf  a  plurality,  is  evidently  againft  the  order 
of  nature,  and  inconfiftcnt  with  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  in  which  every  individual  is  to  enjoy  all 
his  natural  rights  and  privileges,  and  all  mono- 
polies are  unjuft.  That  the  marriage  engagement 
ought  to  be  facred  and  indifibluble  but  by  death, 
is  plain  from^confidering  the  various  bad  efFedts 
of  its  being  precarious,  as  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  two  parties  for  one  another,  and  for 
Vol.  II.  M  their 
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their  cotnnipn  children^  and  thereby  defegting  one 
main  end  of  their  coming  together,  vi%.  to  be  mu-^ 
tual  helps  and  fupports  to  one  another  under  the 
various  diftrefics  of  life  ;  encouraging  inoonftancy 
and  an  endiefs  defire  of  variety }  andexpo£ng  one 
of  the  fexes  to  the  unhappinefs  of  a  fla vi(h  depen- 
dence.   That  all  commerce  of  the  Icxes,  where  a 
due  care  is  not  bad  fco*  the  off-fpring,  is  vicious, 
IS  evident  from  conCdering,  than  thereby  the  very 
defign  of  nature  is  fruftrated.  That  invading  ifae 
bed  of  our  neighbour  is  highly  injurious,  is  plain, 
becaufe  it  is  a  breach  of  the  moft  fedemn  engage^ 
ments,  and  moft  facred  vows,  without  which  th«re 
could  be  no  marriage.  That  all  commerce  of  the 
fexes,  except  m  lawful  marriage,  is  unjoftifiabte, 
is  certain,  in  that  it  tends  to  the  dilcouragemenc 
of  that  moft  wife  and  excellent  inftitution.    And 
that  it  is  the  indifpcnfable  duty  of  every  man  and 
w6man  to  enter  into  that  ftate,  excepting  in  the 
cafe  of  unfurmountable  conftitutional  or  pruden- 
tial objections,  is  as  plain,  as  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  eat  and  drink.  For 
it  is  as  certainly  the  defign  of  Providence,  that  the 
fpecies  be  kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  individuals 
be  preferved  by  nourilhment.    And  what  is  the 
duty  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all,  unlefs  in  the  cafe 
of  infuperable  obftacles. 

The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excels  is  as 
clearly  unjuftifiable  as  that  of  any  other.  The 
efFedts  of  every  undue  fenfual  indulgence  are  fink- 
ing and  debafing  the  mind,  mifkading  it  from 
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the  lablime  views,  and  noble  purfuits,  for  which 
it  was  created,  and  habituating  it  to  difobedience 
and  mifrule,  wiiich  isdireftly  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tiofi  of  a  ftate  of  difciplinc.  Whoever  gives  him-- 
felf  jupto  the  uncQotrouled  dominion  of  paffionorf 
appetite,  fells  himfelf  an  unredeemable  Qave  to  the 
mod  rigorous,  and  moftdefpigabk  of  tyrants.  An4 
it  is  only  going  on  farther  an4  farther  in  fuch  bafe 
indulgencies,  and  at  lad,  no  gj-atiiication  what-- 
ever  of  the  defircwill  be  fufficicnt.     Yet,  there 
is  no  ftate  in  life,  in  which  abftinence  at  times< 
from  fenfuai  gratifications  of  every  kind,  is  not 
indifpenfably  neceflary.    Every  reader's  commons 
fcnfe  will  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this,  and 
particularly  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjeft  we  arc 
now  upon.     Though   marriage  is  the  natural 
way  of  gratifying  the  mutual  dcfires  of  the  fexes, 
every  body  knows,  that  a  continued  indulgence 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  marriage  ftate. 
Which  (hews  plainly  that  the  due  regulation  and 
reftraint  of  every  paffionand  appetite,  is  the  fcheme 
of  nature,  and  that  unbounded  cxcefs  is  contrary 
to  nature;  And  yet,  how  ftrauge  is  it  to  confider 
the  poor  and  fuperficial  fallacies,  which  mankind 
think  fufficicnt  to  fatisfy  thiemfelves  with,  rather 
than  give  up  their  favourite  vices  and  follies  ? 
What  can  be  more  comemptible  than  the  com* 
mon  plea  for  all  exceflive  and  irregular  indul- 
gences, particularly  the  criminal  commerce  of  the 
fexes  i  That  we  are  formed  with  natural  inclina- 
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tions,  defires,  and  powers ;  and  why  UiQuld  wc 
not  zQl  according  to  the  bent  of  our  nature  > 
^  To  purfue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  the 
order  of  nature,  is  fofarfron)  being  criminal,  that 
it-is  virtue.     But  excefs  and  irregularity  are  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  nature*s  views.  This  is  feen  by 
every  man,  in  every  cafe  where  paffion  and  appe- 
tite do  not  blind  him.    We  have  a  natural  appe- 
tic«,  for  example,  to  food.    How  comes  it  then, 
that  we  do  not  as  often  over-gorge  our  ftomachs 
wich  plain  bread  as  with  dainties?    The  one 
would  be  as  irregular  and  vicious  as  the  other* 
Yet  we  fhould  fee  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  the  for- 
mer, while  we  can  excufe  ourfelves  in  the  latter. 
If  wc  arc  formed  with  a  natural  appetite  for 
foodt  why  do  we  make  fuch  a  difference  in  the 
indulgence  of  our  appetite  in  delicacies,  from 
plain  food  ?   The  truth  is,  that  excefs  of  all 
kinds  is  indefenfible,  and  unnatural.    If  it  were 
natural,  we  (hould  be  as  ape  to  eat  too  much 
bread,  as  too  much  pafty.    Jt    is  the  deplorable 
wcaknefe  of  our  nature,  that  we  yield  to  appetite 
and  paffion,  till  they  become  too  powerfulfor  us; 
and  lead  us  captive  in  fpite  of  ourfelves.    While 
wc  pretend,  .we  only  follow  nature,  we  are  in- 
dulging a  falfe  and  vitiated  tafle.    And' in' no  in- 
dulgence is  there,  more  (hameful  excefs  commit- 
ted,  nor  greater  deviations  from  the  intention  of 
nature,  than  in  that  which  is  the  fubjcd  of  tHis 
paragraph.    Were  the  above  apology 'for  excefs 
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of  any  weight,  that  is,  were  it  proper  we  ifaould . 
do  every  thing  we  have  power  or  indination  to, 
we   might   by  the  fame  plea  throw  ourfelves 
down  a  precipice,  becaufe  we  have  power  to  do 
it.    The  thief  may  fteal,  becaufe  he  hi%  a  natu- 
ra]  defire  to  eafe  rather  than  labour ;  the  drunk* 
ard  may  drink  himfelf  to  death,  hecaufe  it  is  na- 
tural to  quench  third  *,  the  paffionate  man  may 
kill  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  has  a  natural  diipofition 
tp  repel  injuries ;  in  Ihort,  if  this  plea  be  good  for 
any  thing,  it  renders  all  excefles,  which  take 
their  firfi:  rife  from  a  natural  appetite,  innocent. 
Such  an  indulgence  in  fleep,  in  leifure  or  ih« 
ai5lion,  and  in  relaxations  or  amufements,  as  may 
be  ncceflary  for  the  refrefhment  and  hcaltlr  of 
thefe  frail  vehicles  we  now  inhabit,  is  allowable; 
And  the  juft  meafure  of  fuch  indulgence  js;  dif- 
ferent according  to  different  conditutions  and : 
ways  of  life.    But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  hun* 
dreds  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  for  one, 
whoreftrids  himfelf  too  much.  Let  every  reader 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  think  what  lod 
tjnje  be  will  have  to  anfwer  for  hereafter.    The 
fafe  fide  is^  to  indulge  rather  too  little  than  too; 
much.    A  tolerable  conftitution  will  hold  better 
with  eight  hours  fleep,  in  the  twenty*four,  than. 
with  more.    And  as  to  relaxations  or  diversions, , 
the  plea  of  thpir  ncccBity  is  wholly  groundlefs, 
except  for  thofe  who  live  a  laborious,  or  ftudious 
life.  What  neccffity  for  thofe,  whofe  whole  exif- 
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tencc  IS  one  cdntinticd  dourfc  6f  iridoIeAce  and 
relaxation, for  relaxation?  Relaiatiort  from  \irhat? 
Not  from  buflnefs ;  for  they  neVer  do  any.    The 
prrdper  relaxation  frorti  idlcnefs^  would  be  to  dty 
ibmewhat.    And  there  is  no  mortal;  who  i$  one 
degree  above  an  iAdiot,  that  *  is  not  capable  of 
doing  fomcthing  worth  living  for. 

Whoever  can  peffuadc  himfelf,  that  it  was  the* 
intention  of  his  Maker,  in  placing  him  in  this ' 
(late of  difcipline,  fh^t  he  Ihopldpsifs  in cxifteoce 
as  ufelefs  as  that  of  a  ftock  or  a  ftont  (fiippofiftg^' 
him  innocent  of  aH  pofitivc  crimes)  .mtift  hav*^ 
ftrange  notions  of  the  Divine  occononfjr,  and  of 
his  owrt  nature.  If  that  fort  of  life  bte  lawful  and 
pi"6per  for  one^  it  is  fo  for  all.  And  where  would 
then  fae  the  bqfinefs  of  life,  the  htiprovement  of 
burfclves,  the  care  of  our  chiMren,  the  goverii^ 
merit  of  kiflgdomi,  the  advancement  of  the  Ip^i-* 
cies  toward  a  preparation  fof  a  fbture  ftate  of 
happiriefe  ?   Let  no  One  pretend,  that  he  cantibt 
fihd  enhployment,  dll  he  has  at  leaft  perfbtmAi* 
aH  ^hat  is  prefcribed  in  this  book:  '        .  .. 

1  will  here  throW^  together  a  few  rerti^frkskon' 
fomfe  of  the  modern  falhionable  amUfemerlts.  **•  • 
"'  Gaming  is  an  amofement  wholly  unworthy  <iF 
rational  beings,  having  neithef  the  preteiice  df 
cxeYcifing  the  body,  of  exerting  ingenuity,  orbf* 
giving  any  natural  pleafurc ;  and  owmg  ids  entei'l* 
tainrticht  wholly  to  an  unnatut-al  and  vitikteff* 
tafte ;  the  Caufc  of  infinite  lofsof  firtnfe,'**of  cnor-- 
riiotis  deftrudtion  of  motiey,  of  irritating  the  paf- 
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iiofis^  of  ftirring  up  avarice,  of  irniUfDerable 
ibeakif^  tricks  and  fraluck,  of  encourageing  idle* 
iiefs,  of  difgufting  people  agmnfl  their  proper 
employaients^  and  of  .finking  and  dcbafibg  all 
that  is  truly  great  and  valuable  in  the  mind**. 

M4  A«. 

*  Carob  beug  ^ow  become  ^  uiiiver(al»  as  to  be  the  nui* 
£mceof  almoft  all  companies^  it  may^feem  neceflary  in  oppofing 
the  general  practice  of  the  polite,  to  fupport  what  is  above  {aid 
i^nft  card-playing  by  ibme  authorities,  wliich  will,  I  believe, 
a^car  st  leaift  cqiial  tDibofe  of  any  of  thfi  moft  cmiaent  modern 
defenders  of  that  fiupi4  and.  lyiifekievoiw  amoiement. 

*'  Play,  whereiii  pcrfpns  of  conditional  efpecially  ladies'*  [in 
our  times  all  ages,  fexes,  aiid  ranks]  *'<wafte  fo  much  of  their 
time,  is  a  plain  inflance  that  peo]^!^  cannot  be  idle ;  they 
miift  be  do^.  Iba^thing,^  [if  it  be  mirchief]  <<  For  how 
'<  elfefr^ldd.th^.fit fo  xiany  h€ur»  toUiitg  9X  tb«t  ^hich  givei 
generally  mote  vixntion  than  delight  lo  people,  while  U^ey 
are  engaged  in  it  ?  It  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  no  fatisfaaion 
**  behind  It  to  thofe  who  refleft  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way 
*•  profits  either  hod;f  or  ndnd.  As  to  eftatesy  if  it  ftrike  (o  deep 
**  as  to  asncern  them,  it  is  ihea  a  tmde,  and  n6t  a  reo^c«ttdn« 
*'  wherein  few  iluive;  and  at  bell,  a  thriving  gamefter  haa 
"  but  a  poor  trade  di't,  who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of 
**  his  reputation." 

Locke  on  Uiuat,  p,  366, 
And  afterwards,  page  368.  ' 

*  *'  As  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  iafeft  and  bed  way  is' 
**  never  to  ham  any  play  upon  them,  and  fo  to  be  incapaci' 
**  tated  for  thofe  dangerous  temptations  and  incroaching  'wafiers 
*"  KiUjeful  timer 

What  would  this  great  man  have  faid,  had  he  lived  in  our 
times,  when  it  is  common  for  people  to  ipend  five  or  fix  hours 
every  night  at  cards,  Sunday  not  excepted  ;  which  amounts  co 
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As  for  the  ckeacrical  diverfions,  they  are  ma* 
naged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  fober  peribn  may 
be  a(han)ed  to  be  feen  at  many  of  them.  It  is 
potorious  that  the  bulk  of  our  Engli/b  plays  are 
not  fit  to  be  ieen  in  print.  The  tragedies  are, 
generally  fpeaking»  a  heap  of  wild  flights  and 
bombaftic  rants,  and  the  comedies  of  fcandalous 
impurities  %  neither  of  which  can  be  thought 
ivprihy  the  attention  of  a  people  wl>o  vglue  them* 
ielves  either  upon  their  tafte  pr  their  virtue. 
There  may  be  found,  perhaps,  ii>  the  EngU/b 
language,  about  twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  efpe-' 
cially  fome  of  Sbakefpear\  which,  if  fubjeded 
to  pretty  fevere  caftigation,  and  properly  repre- 
iented,  might  be  faid  to  make  a  noble  entertain- 
ment. But  thefe  ferve  only  as  traps  to  draw  jn 
the  innocent  and  unwary  to  a  delight  in  the  di- 

Terfions 

a  fourth  or  fifdi  part  of  the  whole  time  of  li&»  and  comes  in  all 
to  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  a  long  Ufe  ?  * 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  .^^i^n  on  the  fiuuefabjeft.  Spect. 
N^  93. 

*f  I  moft  €0|ifef&  I  think  it  is  below  reafinabk  creatures  to 
<'  be  altogether  cpnverfant  in  fuch  diverfions  as  ak*e  merely 
'f  inmcenh  ^d  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but 
*<  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kipd  of  g^oning 
?•  has  even  thus,  much  to  fay  for  itfelf,  I  (hall  not  dpteripine ; 
**  bill  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee'  perfons  of  the  tefi. 
**  finfe;  pafling  zvizy  hours  together  in  Jhuffling  and  dividing^ 
*^  pack  of  cafds»  with  no  other  comter/ation^  but  what  is  made 
f«  up  of  a  few  game  pkrafesj,  and  no  other  ideas  Ijut  thofe  of 
<J  black  or  red /pots  ranged  together  in  different  figures*  Would 
<*  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  ipecies  complaining 
-  that  life  isjhort  ?r 
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«erfions  of  the  theatre.  And  t^  the  fagacity  of 
the  managers  of  the  thes^tres,:  who:  very  well 
know,  that  the  gcofs  of  an  audience  have: no 
tafte  for  what  is  really  excellent  in  thofe  -enter* 
tainmentSy^and  are  only  to  be  pkaied  with  (hew^ 
or  ribaldry  ;  by  their  cunning  management,  If^i 
it  comes  about,  that  it  is  not  much  fafer  for -a 
young  and  innocent  perfon  to  be  preient  at*  the 
jcprefentation  of  a  chafte  and  virtuous  piece, 
than  of  one  of  the  moft  profane.  What  does  it 
avail,  that  the  piece  itfelf  be  unexceptionable ; 
if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  ibngs  or  dan« 
ces,  and  tagged  at  the  conclufion  with  a  ludicrous 
and  beafUy  farce  ?  I  cannot  therefore,  in  confci- 
cace,  give  youth  any  other  advice,  than  gene* 
rally  to  avoid  fuch  diver fions,  as  cannot  be  hi* 
dulged  without  the  utmoft  danger  of  perverting 
their  tafte,  and  corrupting  their  morals. 

As  for  malquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them 
be  intriguing*  they  aofwer  fome  end,  though  a 
bad  dhe ;  if  not,  they  feem  by  all  accounts  to 
be  fuch  a  piece  of  wretched  foolery,  as  ought  to 
be  beneath  any  but  children,  or  mad  people. 
That  a  thoufand  people  fhould  come  together  in 
ridiculous  dreflcs  only  to  fqueak  to  one  another, 
IknowyoUj  and.  Do  you  know  me!  Pofterity,  if 
the  world  fhould  grow  a  little  wifer,  will  not  be- 
lieve it  5  but  will  conclude,  that  their  grandfa- 
thers and  grandmothers  were  very  naught.  A 
multitude  aflcmbled  together  in  mafks,  by  which 
means  fhame,  the  great  reftraint  from  vice,  is 
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bamibed  I  What  can  be  imagined  miord  thttae^ 
cniog  to  Jthe  interefts  of  virme  and  deceoqr  *• 

I  know  of  no  very  material  objedtioo  againft 
the  entertamments  of  irrufic  called  concerts,  if 
tfacf  be  not  purfued  to  the  lofs  of  too  much  tim^ 
or  money.  Thofe  called  oratorios,  being  a  kind 
of  drama^B  taken  from  Scripture,  are,  I  think, 
exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to  degrade  thofe 
awful  fubjefb,  and  to  turn  into  diverfion  wliat 
is  more  proper  for  devotion- 

Promifcu0us  dancing  at  public  balls,  is  atii* 
verfion  no  way  proper  for  young  people^  si%  it 
gives  an  opp(H*tunity  for  the  artful  and  defigning 
x>f  either  fex  to  lay  fnares  £Dr  one  another,  which 
fometimes  prove  fatal.  At  the  fame  time,  coun* 
try-dancing  in  private,  where  the  whole  com* 
pany  are  known  toone  another,  where  the  parents 
or  other  judicious  perfons  prefide,  where  decency 
is  kept  upt  and  moderation  ufed,  muft,  I  think, 
be  owned  to  be  both  mi  agreeable  amufement, 
and  a  wholefome  exercife.  * 

*  Amon^  various  other  the  immortal  honoars  of  oor  prefeot 
iQofl  excellent  Sovereign,  George  III.  may  this  page  hand  down 
to  poderity,  that  he  has  fet  his  royal  authority  and  example  in 
foil  oppofition  to  tlie  vices  here  remarked  on,  viz.  Mafque- 
rading,  Gamisg,  and  criminal  Gallantry.  Aiid  to  the  in^ 
delible  difgrace  of  the  pre&nt  age,  be  it  remembered,  tha^  m 
cofifequence  of  the  difcontent  of  a  fet  of  difappointed  grandees, 
the  merit  of  Co  amiable  a  prince  has  not  been  efteemed  as, 
from  the  known  gcnerofity  of  the  people  of  Britain,  might  have 
been  expefled. 

Hunting, 


Htffifing,  the'faVoUhte  divcrfion  of  the  coun- 
try-eWl*ry,  is/withom'cJoubt;,  tlie  vefjr  heft  that 
can  be  ufed,  'for  t^e^prefervatidn  of^  health,  ex- 
dafive  of  the  danjgcr  of  broken  bones.'  ^  But,  as. 
a  gentleman  ought  in  all^  reafbn  to  be  p6ffcfled  of 
other  endownricnts"ana'accompli(hhientS;^  befides 
that  of ' a  healthy  qorillitutfon,*  oWwould. think, 
a  few  dthcr'employrhents  fhould  have  place*,  luch' 
4s' reading,  overlooking  tneir  buftiiefs.  Improving 
their  feftates,  fervinj;  their  friends,  aid  country, 
and  preparing  themfelf es^'for  another  world  :  for 
furely'  tliat  cannot  be  fai4  to  be  the  exigence  of  a 
thinking,  Ibcial,    immortar  creature,,  which  is' 

divided  between  hunting,  drinking,  and  Qeep- 

,  •    .'       ' .  •  -    •  .i .  ....      '  . 

irig.  _   ^         . 

Thie  difrrfe^  mirty  p^f)lc  Teem  \to*te  in  for 
Ibmewhat  tb'pafs  the  time,  might  have  bfecn  pre-' 
vented  by  their  Ruflyihg  in  the  earlier  part  of' 
life  to  2tcquife  a  little  tafle  for  reading  and  con* 
teroplatibn.  Whbever  tan  fif)d|  aii 'Agreeable 
compianion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  can 
never  be  at  a  lofs  how  fo  pafs  his  Idfure'hours, 
though  he  Ihould  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  card- 
table,  the  tavern,  or  the  play.  And  it  is  wcfl 
worth  while  to  acquire  a  little  lafte  for  merttal 
amufemefits  in  one's  early  years  (the  only  time  ©f 
life  in  which  it  is  to  be  acquired)  for  when  all  is 
faid,  it  is  but  a  miferable  cafe  for  a  man  to  have' 
ift  himfclf  no  entertainment  for  himfelf;  but  to 
be  obliged  td  be  beholden  to  others  for  all  his 

plcafure  In  life. 
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Our  fituation  in  the  prefent  (Ute  is  fuch,  that 
every  thing  makes  a  part  of  our  difcipline ;  and 
we  are  in  danger,  without  proper  care,  and  at- 
tention, of  deviating  into  error  in  fo  lecmingly 
trivial  a  particular  as  that  of  drefs.  Too  much 
time,  or  too  great  expence  bedowed  on  drefs, 
that  is,  more  than  might  do  the  bufinefs  decent- 
ly, becomes  criminal.  For  that  is  wafting  upon 
an  affair  of  very  little  confequence,  what  is  of 
great  value,  and  might  be  much  better  applied. 
Levity,  or  wantonnefs  appearing  in  drefs  is 
alfo  unjuftifiabl^  as  tepding  to  produce  bad  ef« 
fe&s  on  ourfelves  and  others. 

To  conclude,  the  proper,  conduct  ofthepallions 
and  appetites  coniifts  briefly.  In  following  nature  in 
the  indulgence  of  them;  in  taking  care,  above 
all  things,  not  to  fuffer  them  to  get  fuch  a  hold 
of  the  mind,  as  to  enflave  it,  that  is,  to  engage 
fo  much  of  its  attention  as  may  difqualify  it  for 
worthier  purfuits,  make  it  unhappy  by  continually 
hankering  after  the  gratiScation  of  one  low  de- 
fire  or  other,  and  lead  it  to  place  its  whole  fatis«' 
fa£lion  in  fuch  gratifications.  The.  due  condufl 
of  the  pafllons  and  appetites  fuppofes  reafon  to' 
bear  rule  in  the  mind,'and  the  inferior  powers  to 
be  in  fubjeftion.  Whoever  keeps  his  mind  con- 
flantly  in  fuch  a  condition,  is  at  all  times  in  ai 
capacity  for  acfiing  a  part  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  and  performing  his  duty  to  his 
fcUow-creatures,  and  to  his  Creator. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VII. 

Of  owr  ObHgaiions  with  RgfpeSt  to  our  Felhw* 

creatures* 

TH  E  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of 
our  duty  to  our  fellow-creatures  muft  reft, 
is  benevolence.     And  the  meafure  oi  our  love  ta 
the  reft  of  mankind,  is,  its  being  equal  to  that 
which  we  have  for  ourfelves.    The  reafbn  why 
it  is  made  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourfelves,  is.  That  being  proper,  there  (hould 
befuchan  order  of  beings,  as  man,  created,  it 
was  impofiible  for  Divine  wifdom  to  propofe  the' 
production  of  fuch  a  fpecies,  without  intending 
them  to  be  united  together  as  a  fociety ;  and  that 
mutual  love  and  agreement  are  eflenttally  necef* 
iary  to  the  very  idea  of  a  fociety.     As  it  is  im- 
pofiible to  conceive  a  material  fyftem,  in  which 
repulOon  fhould  univerfally  prevail,  and  attrac- 
tion have  no  place,  but  every  particle  of  matter 
ihould  repel  every  other,  fo  is  it  inconceivable 
that  a  fociety  (hould  fubOft,  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual (hbuH  hate  every  other. 

Our  felMove  is  very  wifely  made  the  mcafure 
of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  becaufe  every, 
individual  ought  to  confider  himlelf  as  only  one 
among  many,  and  no  way  of  greater  confequence 
than  his  neighbour,  before  the  univerfal  Governor, 
than  as  he  may  be  more  virtuous  than  he.    And. 

as 
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as  human  penetration  does  not  reach  fo  far  as  to 
judge  of  interinai  chara^lers,  we  cannot  upon  any 
rational  pretence  pronounce  ourfelvcs  preferable 
to  isihers,  xior  confequditly  ought  to  love  our 
fellow-creatures  at  all  k&  thiin  ourfelves.  It  is 
true^  that  the  order  of  human  affairs  is  fuch,  as 
tp  direift  «imy  man  v^  iq>ply  himfeif  to  the  con- 
dti^d^g  i^  M3  own  concerns,  aod  confulttng  his 
MTR  mwn^  %  jbccaufe  every  man  knows  beft^ 
and  is  ih^rffore  the'  ficDeft,  to  undertake  the  ma^ 
Aagemenc  of  Ims^owo  concerns,  temporal  and  %!* 
ritual.  6y  whiclpi  mews  every  man's  concerns  are 
UMif  to  be  maiuged  to  the  beft  putp(^e.  Buc 
k  does  not  fi^llow  from  theoce,  that  any  snan 
Qi^ht  in  bis  own  mind  to  prefer  hinrifelf  to  ano^ 
ther»  or  to  Iov«  himBf  morc  than  bis  neigh* 
bour. 

Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  will 
ibew  bis  aSbdbion  by  confultiisg  his  interdl  in  all 
things  which  may  concern  either  his  body,  his 
foul,  bis  fortune,  or  reputation.  Far  every  man, 
who  rationally  loves  himfelf,  will  ftudy  his  own 
inteidS:  with  refped  to  thefe  four  great  con- 
cerns. 

To  confult  our  neighbour's  intereft,  is,  to  do 
him  no  injury;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
any  other  perfon  from  injuring  him ;  to  <]o 
him  jttftice  in  every  refpeft,  a«d,  beyond  jufticc, 
to  flffiw  him  all  the  kindoefs  in  our  power. 

To  be  negatively  good,  if  we  proceed  no  far- 
ther, is  deferviog  no  more  praife  than  a  ftock  or 
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a  fto^e.  And  thc^  (i^lfifh  and  narrow-heartod 
people,  whofe  wbol^  praife  is,  that  they*  do  no 
hami)  af^  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  as  members 
of  fociety;  but  ar«  mere  cyphers  in  the. creation. 
Such  ibrdid  difpofuions,  as  will  admit  no  thought 
of  any  thing  bat  felf,  can  never  b^  fit  (qr  any 
place  in  that  more  extenfive  future  ibciety,  which 
will  be  compofed  wholly  of  beings  ennobled  and 
perfed-ed  by  virtue  and  uniYcrikl  benevolence. 
For  in  that  higher  ftate,  every  individual  wiU 
be  C0nne<5):ed  with  the  whole,  and  the  whole  with 
every  itsdividual.  So  that  there  will  be  no  de- 
tached or  feparate  bdngs.  This  (hews  the  nece(^ 
iity  of  oar  becoming  habituated  to  confider  our« 
ielves  as  parts  of  die  whole,  and  of  enlarging 
Oiir  mtads  by  an  extenfive  benevolence.  This 
alfo  ffaews  the  ftrai^  abfurdky  of  making  retire- 
oteiKt  from  fociety,  in  tbe  a6bive  time  c^  life,  a 
part  of  religion  ;  as  by  that  unnatural  and  mon- 

firaus  practice  one  third  part  of  our  duty  is 
wliolly  cut  off,  and  the  human  mind,  which 
ought  by  all  poffible  methods  to  be  drawn  and 
engaged  to  fociety,  is  detached  and  feparated 
£pdm  it,  and  habituated  to  think  with  horror  of 
the  very  ftaate  ifor  which  it  was  fbrnfied. 

A&s&ioti  no  our  neighbour  will  prevent  our 
B^finng  iaim,  and  incline  «s  to  60  htm  the  ut« 
mcA  jiidice,  firft  as  to  his  fortune,  or  po^fieffions. 
I  ibqgm  with  this,  as  that  part  of  our  neighbours 
ci»noett»^  which  4s  <tf  the  ^leaft  <:onfequence ;  in- 
teodii^  to  proceed  afterwards  ^  thofe  which 

touch 
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touch  more  nearly.  Now  the  foundation  of  pro- 
perty is  in  reafon,  or  re£litude ;  that  is  to  fay. 
That  a  perfon  may  in  fuch  a  manner  come  to  be 
poflefled  of  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
that  he  may  have  an  exclufive  right  to  it,  againft 
all  mankind ;  fo  that  for  any  other  to  deprive 
him  of  fuch  poflefiion,  againft  his  confent,  would 
be  iniquitous.    As   the  infinite  Author  of  all 
i  things  has  an  unqueftionable  title  to  all  creatures 
and  things  in  the  univerfe,  it  is  evident,  that  be 
may  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence  give  to  any 
mat}  the  polleffion  of  any  of  the  good  things  of 
Jife ;  and  what  He  gives  cannot  without  injuftice 
be,  by  any  private  perfon,  forcibly  orclandeftinely 
taken  away.     At  the  fame  time,   the  general 
confent  of  fociety,  or  the  law  of  the  country,  in 
which  a  perfon  lives,  may,  for  wife  and  generally 
beneficial  purpofes,  render  property,  otherwife 
rightful,  not  tenable  \  and  may  make  all  things 
common,  except  where  the  Divine  law  has  abfo* 
lutely  prohibited  alienation,  as  in  matrimony.  In  a 
country,  where,  exclufive  property  is  eftabUfhed 
and  fupported  by  law,  or  mutual  agreement,  a 
right  to  valuable  poITeflions  may  come,  firft,  by 
birth.     It  is  plainly  agreeable  to  reafon,   that 
a  parent  provide  for  his  own  ofif-fpring,  prefera- 
bly to  ftrangers.    The  natural  affi:Aion  of  even 
the  inferior  creatures  for  their  young,  leads  to 
this.  By  the  fame  rule  all  fuccefilons  among  per- 
fons  related  by  marriage,  or  blood,  are  equitably, 
and  legally  eftabliihed  &  and  it  becomes  injuftice 

to 
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to  deprive  any  dnt  of  property  fo  acquired.  The 
fruits  of  a  pcrfon*s  ingenuity,  or  labour,  are  al- 
fo  lawful  property.  Purchafe  is  the  giving  what 
one  had  a  right  to,  for  fomething  which  belong- 
ed to  an6cheri  and  therefore  purchafe  gives  a 
juft  right.  Free  gift,  ftom  one  who  has  power 
to  giVej  ihakes  a  juft  title.  In  things,  which 
have  been  claimed  by  no  one^  the  firft  pofleffibn: 
gives  a  title,  as  in  the  cafe  of  unhabitcd  coun- 
tries. To  feize  a  country  by  force  of  arms,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  is  a 
flagrant  injuftice;  For  as  the  firft  entrance  into 
an  uninhabited  country,  being  by  the  dire<Jtion 
of  Providence,  gives  the  firft  difcovcrers  a  title 
to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  no  perfon  can,  without 
violating  the  laws  of  juftice,  difturb  the  firft  pof- 
feffors  in  their  property,  or  pretend  to  a  fettlement 
in  that  country,  but  by  agreement  with  the  firft 
po(feflbrs. 

I  do  not  think  it  ncceflary  10  my  purpofe,  to 
determine  with  the  utmoft  e5Ca<Snefs  the  boun- 
daries of  property,  or  how  far  one  perfon  may 
lawfully  encroach  upon  another's  right.  Who- 
ever fincerely  loves  his  neighbour  with  the  fame 
meafure  of  affeftion  as  himfelf,  will  bd  as  tender 
of  his  property,  as  he  would  wifli  others  to  be  of 
his  own  J  and  whoever  refolvfc's  to  regulate  bis  con- 
duftaccording  to  rcSitude,  will  be  rtiore  delicately 
fearful  of  breaking  in  upon  ai1other*s*  right,  than. 
of  lofing  part  of  his  own.  -And  with  the  utmoft 
reafoh;   'For  in  violating  his  neighbour's  right. 

Vol.  II.  N    ■  ht 
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he  becomes  guilty  before  God ;  whereas inlor. 
fing  his  own,  the  worft  confequence  is,  his  being 
deprived  of  what  is  of  oo  great  value  in  itfclf,. 
and  which  he  mud  foon  kave  behind  him. 

Whatever  praftices  tend  to  the  violation  of 
any  pcrfon's  juft  property,  they  are  all  contrary 
to  the  afFedtion  we  ought  to  entertain  for  our 
neighbour,  and  to  ftridt  reditude.  Whether  fuch 
praftices  are  openly  violent,  or  more  indired  and 
concealed,  the  confequences  being  the  fame,  the 
vice  is  the  fame-,  unlefs  where  increafed  or  dimi- 
niflied  by  circumftances  of  greater  pr  lefs  aggra- 
vation. Thus,  receiving,  or  concealing,  the  pro^ 
perty  of  another,  whether  ftokn.,  robbed,  orfo^nd, 
if  the  propi:ietor  is  known,  or  affifting  op  coun- 
tenancing another  in  fuch  praSices,  is  thf  fame 
injury  to  our  neighbour,  as  dired  theft- 

The  moft  extenfive  and  ruinous  violation  of 
property,  is  that  which  is  committed  by  thofe 
fcourgcs  and  curfes  of  this  lower  world,  Tyrants. 
When  one  of  thofe  furies,  the  difgrace  and  hor- 
ror of  the  human  fpecies,  breaks  loofc  upon  man* 
kind,  a  whole  kingdom  is  robbed,  a  quarter  pf 
the  world  plundered.  And  in  that  day,  when  all 
.  differences  of  rank  will  be  at  an  end ;  dreadful 
m  that  day  will  be  the  charge  againft  thofe  who,, 
being  by  Divine  providcjjce  raifed  for  the  gene- 
ral happinefs  of  mankind,  have  ufed  their  powec 
only  to  fpread  extenfive  mifery  and  dtftrefe  a- 
mong  God*s  creatures. 

^hocv^R 
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Vjth^vef  is  l>y  the  I^ivine  providence  raifed  to 
jii  ftatiqn  of  pow.er  and  influence,  and  takes  cht 
4dv#fH;4gei<rf  bis  powcr^  to  oppi;cfs  his  inferiors, 
^^^  rWrnfelf  not  only  unjiift,  but  cowardly, 
jFqr.r^Ue  gr^^neis  of  mind  fcorns  any  unfair  ad- 
prant^ge.     An^i  if  it  be  Mnjuft  to  appropriate 
-to  one's  felf  what  belongs, to  another,  however 
able  he.may  be  to  bear  the  lpfs,.much  more  cruel 
-and  bafe.is  rit  for  the  rich  to  avail  thenrfelves  of 
^hcir  poiwer  to  the  diftrcfling  of  their  pocr  te- 
.nants  or  (jfpepdents.    What  will  add  but  a  fmall 
jn^atter  to  'the  already  overgrown^  wealth,  and 
iuperfl^ous  ftate  of  the  powerful  landlord,  wrung 
from  the  poor  ipduftrious  farmer,  reduces  him 
itnd  bis  npn^erous  family,  to  the  extremity  of 
diftTefs.    And  that  heart  mud  have  lictle  feeling 
that  wQvtld  pot  fpare  a  fuperBuous  difh,  or  3 
necdlefs  bot(;)e,  rather  than^  family  of  half-a  dozen 
feljpw- creatures  flioul^l  want  bread. 

Ikoow  of  no  opprcflion  in  this  happy  country, 
.of  fuch  great  and  extenfive  bad  confequence,  as 
that  occ;afioned  by  the  abufe  of  law  :  The  griev- 
ance pf  ^hich  is  fp  much  the  more  calap:iitous, 
as  the  very  intention  pf  law  is  the  r^drefs  pf 
griey^GfiS:.     It  is  uptoriogs,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  ,o£ juc^y  ralijaliy  pettifogger   to   keep  .a 
who][evtowci  in  fear,  ^nd  to  ruin  as  many  as  he 
plea&sof  the  poor  and  ipdufti:ipus  part  of  the 
inhalpitapt;^  t)Mho  are,  without  doubt,  colleftively 
confidercd,  the  tnoft  valuable  part  of  the.  people. 
And  the  judge  upon  the  bench  mult  fit  and  fee 
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fuch  wicked  praftices,  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  give  any  relief  to  an  unhappy  fubjeft, 
who  is  ftripped,  and  his  family  beggared,  to  fa- 
tisfy  a  voracious  blood-fucker;  and  all  under  pre- 
tence of  equity.  One  finglc  regulation  would  at 
once  put  a  ftop  to  this  whole  complaint,  viz.  A 
law,  by  which  in  all  cafes  of  profecution  about 
private  concerns,  if  one  of  the  parties  choie 
to  fubmit  the  caufe  to  arbitration,  the  other 
(hould  be  obliged  to  ftand  to  the  award.  The 
moft  judicious  and  prudent  fctt  of  men  in  the  na- 
tion, I  mean  the  merchants,  find  this  the  moft 
amicable,  equitable,  and  frugal  manner  of  de- 
ciding difputes  about  property,  and  generally  uic 
it.  And  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  it  were  uni- 
verfal ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  abominable 
iniquity  of  law  will  at  laft  bring  about. 

The  antient  maxim,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
is  the  height  of  injuftice,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
And  whoever  is  ready  to  take  all  advantages  of  his 
neighbour,  which  the  law,  ftrained  to  its  utmoft 
ftriftnefs,  will  give  him,  fhews  himfelf  (fo  far 
from  loving  his  neighbour  as  himfelf)  to  be  of 
a  difpofition  to  plunder  his  neighbour  for  his 
own  advantage  in  the  moft  iniquitous  manner,  if 
he  could  but  at  the  fame  time  keep  himfelf  fafe; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  juftice  and  of  his 
neighbour,  but  fear  of  punifliment,  that  reftrains 
him  from  the  moft  notorious  violatiohs  of  pro- 
pertj;  by  theft  or  robbery. 

If 
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If  by  borrowing  money,  or  buying  goods  up- 
on credit,  kno^wing  one's  felf  to  be  in  no  condit 
tion  to  pay, .  while  the  perfon  he  deals  with  be« 
,  licv£a  hi,m  fit  to  be  truftcd,  if  by  fuch  means  as 
thefe,  one  may. as. much  injure  his  neighbour's 
eftate  as  by  open  violence,  or  theft,  it  is  evident, 
that  all  fuch  proceedings  are  highly  unjuft^ 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth  in  all 
cafes  which  concern  himfelf.  And  whoever  con* 
<^s  from  his  neighbour  a  truth,  which  if  he  had 
li^DOwn,  he  would  have  aAed  another  part  than 
he  did,  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  lofs  he  may  fuifer  by 
Tuch  tranfaAion.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  for,  traders  to  borrow  large  fun^s  a  very 
few  few  days  before  their  becoming  infolvent.  In 
which,  befidcs  the  iojuftice,  the  abufe  of  friend- 
Ihip  and  confidence  greatly  aggravates  the  vcX- 

It  is  lamentable  to  obferve  how  little  regard  is 
top  generally  paid  to  fuch  promifes  as  people 
think  themfelyes  not  legally  liable  to  be  compel- 
led to  the  performance  of.  Breaking  promifes 
is  violating  facred  truth.  And  with-holding 
frohi  a  perfon  what  one  has  abfolutely  promifed 
him,  fuppofing  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  perform 
his  promife,  is  depriving  him  of  what  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  :  which  is  in  efied:  a  violation  of 
property*  Elpecially  in  thie  cafe  of  a  dependence 
upon  a  promife  ^iven,  by  which  the  cxpef^ani: 
is  difappointed,  and  greatly  injured  This  is 
dired):  injuftice,  fallhood,  and  cruelty.    Nor  does 
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the  confideration  of  a'n  unexpired  expente^ivHich 
the  f ulftlKwg  of  the  protaife  may  otcafion,  Win^ 
afty  excufe  for  violating  it.  All  that  wa»  id  h?tvi 
bfeen  confidered  beforehand,  and  accMiht^d  tiptrn^ 
before  you  gave  jour  pTomife.  At  the  fsLthe  tittii 
a  generous  man  ts^ill  quit  hrs[  flght  td  ^at  hti 
been  promifed  htm,  when  hfe  finds,  that  the  l^ro^ 
mifer  cannot,  without  confidefabl^  de^Irinieitti 
fulfil  his  engagement. 

To  whb-hold  a  jolt  debt,  th6ug1i'thfe  cidihA 
Ihould  not  have  it  ift  his  powtr  td  Vetdv^f  it  M^ 
law,  is  equally  unjuff,  as  in  tliii  cafe  b(  itS  lifljing 
recoverable.     The  intentiori  of  thfc  h^  ttf^bSfrilf- 
ruptcy   is  to  givi  unfortuAitd  debtbri  io  ojj- 
pforcunity  of  doing  jufticfe  to  their  cfbSitbi'a. 
Therefore  he,  who  takes  the  advantage  of  his 
being  cleared  by  the  ftatute  b'f  bankruptcy, '  and 
rcfufes  to  make  complete  payment  of  his  Whole 
debts,  when  it  comes  afterwards  to  be  in  his 
power,  is  guilty  of  the  fame  fort  of  injuftice  as  the 
^ihicf.    And  to  take  advantage  of  fandtuanes, 
or  privileged  places-,  or  of  the  laws  in  favour 
of  member^  of  either  houfc  of  parliament,  to 
fcreen  one's  felf,  dr  othtrs  \  or  by  any  other  nfieahs 
to  evade,  or  affift  others  in  evading,  the  payment 
of  juft  debts,  where  it  is  in  the  debtor's  power  to 
make  payment,  is  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  ini- 
quity as  theft,  with  the  aggravation  of  the  abufe 
of  law,  and  the  bafepefs  pf  taking  an  advantage 
pf  the  weaker. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  the  abfolutc  rcfufal  of  a  juft  debt,  only 
iajuftice ;  but  cren  the  delay  of  payment  beyond 
a  reafbnable  tittle,  if  at  all  in  one's  power  to  makt 
paynitntjis  injurious  and  iniquitous.  And  all  the 
prejudice  fufffercd  by  the  creditor,  by  lofs  of  in- 
tereft  of  njoney,  or  by  inconveniences  in  his  af- 
fairs, through  want  of  what  he  has  a  juft  title  to, 
is  juftly  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  debtor. 

All  breach  of  truft,  whether  thro*  carelefs  ne- 
gleft  or  voluntary  embezzling  of  what  is  com- 
mitted to  one's  care,  in  the  capacity  of  an  execu- 
tor of  the  wfll  of  the  dead,  of  an  afSgnee,  fteward, 
faftot*,  deputy;  all  proceedings  of  this  kind,  which 
are  diflferent  from  the  condufi:  one  would  purfu^ 
in  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,  or  might 
in  reafon  expctSt  another  to  do  for  him,  are  devi- 
ations from  reftitudc,  and  the  great  rule  of  lov- 
ing  our  neighboui^  with  the  fame  meafurc  of  af- 
leStlon  as  ourfelves.  *  • 

*  In  commerce  and  traffic^  all  advantages  taken 
by  dealers,  againft  one  another,  beyond  what  the 
onei  if  he  were  in  the  other's  place,  would  think 
juft  and  reafonable ;  are  iniquitous.   Of  this  kind 
are  all  deceits  in  goods,  as  putting  them  off  for 
fomewhat  better  than  they  are,  whether  that  be  done 
by  concealing  their  real  faults,  or  by  giving  them 
counterfeit  advantages.    Over-rating  of  con^mo- 
dittes',  that  is,  felling  them  at  fuch  a  price,'  a^ 
will  yield  an  exorbitant  profit  to  the  feller,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  buyer,  which  (hews  in  a  very  bad 
light  all  nK)nopolies,  efpecially  of  fuch  articles  of 

N  4  commerce 
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commerce  as  are  necefTary  in  trade,  or  in  life. 
All  advantages  taken  by  traders  poilefred  of  large 
capitals,  to  the  hurt  of  pcffons  in  narrower  cir- 
cumftances.  All  advantages  taken  by  the  know* 
ing,  ^gainfl:  the  ignorant.  Advantages  taken  by 
the  buyer  againft  the  feller,  whether  of  bis  igno- 
rance or  nece(fity«  And  tliofe  mqft  flagrant 
iniquities  of  falfe  weights,  me^fures^  or  coins  9 
with  whatever  elfe  in  general,  m:^y  Jae  the  means 
of  transferring  to  one  perfon  the  property  of  ana* 
ther  in  any  manner,  which  he  who  is.  the  gainer 
would  think  an  injuf^ice  and  hardfhip,.  if  he  were 
in  the  cafe  pf  the  lofer;  all  fucharts  of  comr 
merce  are  iniquitous  and  unjgftifiabl^  _ 

Reader,  if  thou  art  wife,  tliou  wilt  flop ^here, 
^nd  examine  thy  heart,  and  thy  life.  If  thou  haft 
ever  ^eGred,  or  effeded,  the  prejudice  of  thy 
neighbour  in  his  property,  whether  by  means  of 
power  or  craft,  as  thou  loveft  thy  foul,  do  not 
delay  one  day  to  repent,  ^nd  i^dotm  thy  fault, 
^nd  to  ni?ke  ample  reftitution,  to  the  injure^ 
perfon,  tph^s  heirs^or  if  thefe  caqnot  be  found,  tp 
the  ppqn  If  thpv}  goeft  down  to  the  grave  load- 
ed with  the  fpoils  of  injuftice,  they  will  (ink  thy 
foul  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.  for  the  Judge  of  the 
world  is  pf  infinite  purity  apd  juftice ;  and  will 
Ihew  no  mercy  to  the  impenitent  offender  against 
unchangeable  and  eternal  rcftitude. 

Men  being  drawn  to  make  encroachments  up- 

pn  the  property  of  others,  through  avarice ;  it  is 

evidently  the  dqty  of  every  man  to  look  intoJiis 

. "  own 
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own -heart,  and  find  out  whether  the  love  of 
riches  takes  up  too  much  rooni  in  it.  And  if  he 
finds,  what  I  doubt  mofl  men  will  find,  that  he 
loves  ridies  better  than  he  does  his  neighbour, 
that  he  has  a  greater  defire  to  gain  wealth  than 
to  be  of  fervice  to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  his 
yndovibted  duty  to  (rpnquer  the  .fordid  paffion, 
^nd  ftrengthen  the  generous  one.  To  this  pur- 
poie  it  will  be  his  wifdom  to  fet  himfelf  in  earnefl: 
to  deep  confideration  on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and 
the  e;stqcllcnce  of  jufticej  to  earneft  prayer  to 
heaven  for  affiftance  in  the  conqueft  of  this  vi- 
cious difpofition ;  and  to  avoid  extravagance  and 
profufion,  which  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  mofl: 
rapacious  and  infatiable  avarice. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  thought  and 
fppken  of  according  to  his  real  charadlcr.  Con- 
fcqu«vtly>  whoever,  by  any  means,  diredl  or  in^ 
dirc6i;,  is  the  occafion  of  his  neighbour's  being 
worfe  thought,  or  fpoken  of,  than  he  deferves, 
is  guilty  of  injuring  his  neighbour ;  and  all  in- 
jurious treatment  of  a  fellow- creature  is  contrary 
to  reftitude,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  love  we 
ou^t  to  have  for  our  neighbour,  which  ought 
to  be  equal  to  that  with  which  one  loves  him- 

j  fclf. 

[  The  moil  atrocious  injury  againfl:  6ur  npigh- 

'  hour's  reputation  is,  falfe  witnefs  before  a  judge. 

I  The  laws  of  feveral  nations  have  condemned  the 

cguihy  of  this  crime  to  fuffer  the  fame  punilhment, 
:  to  which  th^law  expofed  the  perfon  fworn  againft. 

But 
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But  I  know  no  punilhmcnt  too  fevcre  for  a  cf im* 
of  lb  black  ti' nature,  and  which  draws  along  with 
it  fuch  horrid  confequcrtces.  To  take  the  eternal 
<jod  of  truth  to  witnefs  to  a  known  ^lihood^ 
to  defeat  the  very  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is 
often  the  only  poffiblc  meahs  for  the  difcoverjr 
of  truth;  to  render  all  human  teftimony  fufpici- 
ous ;  to  flop  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  open  a 
door  to  all  manner  of  iniquity  and  violence ;  tb 
blaft  the  charafter  of  an  innocent  perlbn  in  the 
mod  public  manner,  and  in  the  manner  the  moft 
effeftual  for  ruining  it^  as  being  the  moft  likeljr 
to  gain  belief  to  his  prejudice  ;  to  violate  his 
property,  perhaps  to  reduce  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily to  beggary ;  or  to  be  the  caufe  of  pafling 
upon  him  a  fenteftce  of  death  for  what  he  never 
was  capable  of  committing ;  to  take  a  falfe  oath 
againft  a  perlbn  before  a  court,  is  to  be  guilty  of 
fuch  black  and  complicated  crimes  as  theie*  And 
for  this  our  law  inflifts  a  punifhrnent,  which  a 
little  money  given  the  conftables  makes  almoft  no 
punifhment. 

To  fpfead  a  falfe  report  againft  any  perfod,  is 
contrary  to  the  love  we  ought  to  have  for  our 
neighbour,  and  to  juftice,  whether  it  be  known 
to  be  fuch,  or  invented  for  the  purpofe  by  the 
publifher,  or  whether  it  be  a  mere  furmife  or  fuf- 
picion.  To  invent  a  lye,  or  propagate  a  known 
fallliood,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon*s  cha- 
rafter,  is  taking  up  the  office  of  Satan  himfelf,  who 
is  ftyled  in  Scripture  the  Accufen  But,  that  even 

infinuatio]DS9 
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iflArtlTiSofns,  and  whifpers,  or  nods  and  flirugs,  by 
whij:h  an  innocent  charaftcr  may  be  blafted  or 
niihed,' are  wicked  and  cruel,  every  man's  con- 
iifieficc  ivilUell  hinij,  if  he  will  put  it  to  himfelf 
liowfie  ftiould  like  to^be  fo  ufed,  or  refleft  upoa 
the  uhe^finefs  it  save  him,  if  ever  he  fuffered  in 
the  fame  manneri 

If.  by  fnecrin^  and  ridicule,  upon  an  innocent 
infirmity,  a  perfefi  may  be  laughed  out  of  the 
refp^ft  and  efteem,  which  every  worthy  charac- 
ter deferves,  it .  U  evident^  that  fuch  wantonly 
mifchievous  mirth  is  highly  unjuftifiable. 

.  The  cruelty  of  all  praftices,  which  tend  to  leflen 
the  reputatioa  of  an  innocent  pcrfon,  appears 
pliinly  from  the  value  of  rcputatio;i  i  which  is 
^Iv^avs  dear  to  great  and  worthy  mind$ ;  abd  the 
lofs  of  ^O'hich  is  In  fome  cafes  peculiar  fatal.  Thft 
charafters  of  a  clergyman,  a  governor  of  youth^^ 
a  trader,  or  a  virgin,  are  more  delicate  tHarf  thofe 
of  other  perfohs.'  And  whoever. is  capal>lc  of 
wantonly  attacKihg  fuch  chara6lers,  muft  be 
wholly  void  qf  fentiment  for  his  fellow-crca-^ 
turesi      ,  .  , 

Tjtiere  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  vice  we  are  now 
trea,tinig  of,  which  renders  is  more  atrocious,  than 
that. of  invading  our  neighbour's  property.  I( 
IS-,  tliat  often  the  injured  perfon  is  robbed  of  what 
is  to  hinfi  of  ineftimable  worth,  and  the  cruel 
fpoiler  not  enriched  by  the  rapine.  For  the  de^^ 
fanier  commpnly  reaps  neither  profit,  honour^ 
(lor  pleafure,  unlefs  the  indulgence  of  malice  can 

be 
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be  called  a  pleafure,  which  if  ic  is^  Satan  muft  be 
a  very  happy  being.        . .    ,  .      . 

The  defamer  is  as  much"  more  infamou^  than 
the  open  raiier,  as  the  dark  affaflln  is  mbre  tQ 
be  dreaded  than  the  fair  challenger.  And  the  de- 
famer and  affaf^ln  reiemble  one  another,  in  that 
the  wounds  which  both  give,  prove  often  incu- 
rable. 

Reader,  if  thou  makeft  it  thy  praftice  to  divert 
thyfelf  with  mifchief,  or  toftrive  to  build  thyfclf 
an  ill-founded  reputation  updn  the  ruins  of  thy 
neighbour's,  or  think'ft,  by  undermining  hiro^  to 
get  thyfelf  inro  the  advantages .  he  now  enjoys  \ 
remember  I  have  told  thee  there  will  be  no  tri- 
limph  hereafter,  when  thou  comeft  to  be  judged 
for  thy  idle  words.  The  ill-gotten  advantages, 
thou  mayft  reap  front  thy  bafe  treachery  to  thy 
brother,  if  thou  ihouldft  be  fu'ccefsful,  which  is 
feldoip  the  cafe,  will  bring  a  curfe  along,  with 
them,  a  canker  worm,  that  will  deftroy  both  thcih 
and  thee.  And  take  notice,  rio  malicious,  en» 
vibus,  or  cruel  difpoGtion  will  find  any  admit- 
tance into  the  feats  of  future  blifs.  If  thou  think*ft 
to  be  hereafter  a  companion  of  angels  and  fpirics 
of  good  men,  refolve  in  time  to  form  thy  mind 
to  univerfal  benevolence.  Learn  to  confider  even 
the  abandoned  offender*  as  ftill  a- human  creature^ 
<he  produdion  of  the  fame  goodnefs  which  made 
thyfelf;  as  not  yet  out  of  the  rcfach  of  the  Di- 
vine grace,  arid  therefore  not  to  be  given  up  as 
abfolucely  irrecoverable,  and,  if  recoverable,  again 

a  fit 
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a  fit  objeft  for  thy  love  •,  for  thy  Maker's  love. 
Do  not  therefore  dare  in  thy  mind  to  hate  Or 
defpile,  nor  in  thy  coftveriation  to  reBcft,  but  with 
pity  and  humanity,  u]5on  even  the  real  vices  of 
thy  fellow-creaturevmuch  lefs  to  blacken  his  un- 
fpotted  reputation.  The  day  will  come,  when 
thou  (halt  ftand  before  the  fame  judgment  feat 
with  him.  He  is  not  thy  creature,  but  God's, 
Leave  him  to  God.  Is  a  fellow-creature  guilty 
of  a  fault  ?  So  art  thou.  It  is  no  part  of  thy 
duty  to  enquire  into  his  faults,  or  to  lay  them 
open  to  others,  unlefs  to  prevent  the  mifchief 
thou  knoweft  he  is  preparing  to  do  another.  If 
thou  art  not  fure  of  a  fuperior  good  ta  be  gained 
by  difcovering  thy  neighbour's  faults,  why  (houldft 
thou  take  upon  thee  the  charafter  of  an  informer? 
If  thy  neighbour  is  really  guilty,  why  (houldft 
thou  be  ambitious  of  the  office  of  an  executio- 
ner, or  delight  in  lafhing  offenders  ?  If  thou  haft 
been  Co  wicked  as  bafcly  to  ftab  the  reputation 
of  thy  innocent  fellow- creature,  I  charge  thee,  as 
thou  loveft  thy  foul,  that  thou  endeavour  to  heal 
up  the  wound  thou  haft  made.  Take  care,  that 
every  fitigle  perfon^  be  the  number  ever  fo  great, 
whole  car  thou  haft  abufed,  be  fet  right  with 
refpcft  to  the  character  of  the  innocent.  If  thbfe, 
whole  minds  thou  haft  poifoned>  have  com  muni- 
cated  the  venom  to  others ;  be  fure  to  trace  the 
wicked  lye,  the  fpawn  of  thy  own  foul  tongue, 
thro*  all  its  doublings,  and  deftroy  it,  that  it  may 
Ipread  its  deadly  influence  no  farther.     Take 

fhame 
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ihame  to  thyfelf^  and  do  juftice  Uf  mnoc^nce. 
Thou  hafdft  better  fuffer  Ihame  nOw,  th^n  h^i^ 
after  before  God,  ^ngcls,  and  men. 

It  i^, plainly. contrary  to  the  ten^volcot  affbcr 
;ion  we  ought  to  have  for  our  fcUow.crcaiurq,ip 
put  him  to  any  pain  or  diftrels  of.body^  as, by 
beating,  wounding,  or  main^ing,  unlef$  in  jf^lf- 
defence,  when  unjuftly  attacked  >  in  la^wfj^l  wAt,^ 
or  in  cafe  of  his  having  dcferved  corporal  corxce- 
tion,  and  if  we  are  authorifed  by  a  juft  iaw  to  in* 
fli(5t,  or  caufe  it  to  be  inflidedupon  him. 

If  it  be  contrary  to  the  affcftion  we  ought  to 
have  for  our  neighbour,  to  put  him  to  .bodily 
pain  needlefsly,  or  unjuftly,  it  is  much  more  fo^ 
to  deprive  him  of  life,  unlefs  he  has  forfeited  it 
according  to  law. 

This  injury  is  fo  much  the  more  atrocious,  as 
it  is  irreparable.  And  it  fecms  to  me  very  much 
to  be  doubted,  whether  human  authority  ought 
in  reafon  .to  be  extended  to  the  pardon  of  the 
murder  of  the  innocent.  Scripture  is  exprei^^, 
^^  that  he  who  (beds  nrurn's  blood,  by  man  flxall 
<^  his  blood  be'flied." 

There  feems  to  be  in  this  crime  fomewhjit  pe- 
culiarly ofFenfive  to  heaven,  in  that  the  Divioe 
providence  does  fo  oCt^n,  by  moft  ftriking  and 
wonderful  interpofitions,  bring  the  authors  q£  ic 
to  light  in  a  manner  different  from  what  h%I>pens 
in  other  cafes.  For,  of  the  npmbers,  who  lofe 
.  their  lives  by  violence,  it  is  remarkable  that  ^l^fc 
are  few  inftancesof  the  murcjerer's  efcapifig.  That 

3  in 
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in  ib  great  and  wicked  a  city  as  L^ndorty  for  ex- 
ample, there  fhonld  not  every  year  be  many 
people  mifilng,  being  made  away  with  &cretly, 
imd  the  authors  of  their  dpath  never  found ;  is 
very  remarkable.  We  find  that  often  the  faga- 
city  of  dogs,  and  other  animals,  and  even  inini- 
mate  things,  have  been  the  occafion  of  bringing 
this  foul  crime  to  light.  But  the  moft  common 
means  of  the  difcovery  of  bloody  deeds  has  been 
confcience,  which,  ading  the  part  of  a  torturer^ 
has  forced  the  tongue,  through  extremity  of  aa- 
guifh,  to  difclofe  the  fecret,  which  no  other  but 
itfelf  could  bring  to  light. 

It  being  by  pride  and  pafllon,  that  men  are 
incited  to  break  loofe  upon  one  another  in  a(3:s  of 
violence,  it  is  plain,  than  the  beft  method  of  pre- 
venting our  falling  into  them  is,  by  fubduing 
thofe  fatal  paffions,  which  traafportus  beyond 
the  power  and  ufe  of  reafon.    And  if  nothing 
tends  more  to  inflame  every  paQion,  than  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors,  how  cautious  ought   we  to 
be  of  indulging  the  maddening  draught,  which, 
may  drive  us  upon  extravagancies,  we  could  not., 
in  our  cooler  hours  believe  ourfclves  capable  of? 
Cruelty,  even  to  the  brute  creation,  is  altogether 
unjuftifiable,  much  more  to  our  fellow-creaiures. 
Nor  can  any  thinking  perfon  believe  it  poffible, 
that  a  minddifpofed  to  barbarity,  oriniibnfible  of 
the  mi&ries  of  our  fellow- beings,  can  be  at  all  fi^ 
for  a  future  ftate,  in  which  goodnefs .  is  to  pre- 
vail, 

A  wife 


A  wife  man  will  dread  the  beginning  of  qUai'^ 
rels.  For  no  one  knows  where  a  quarrel,  oncd 
begun,  may  end.  None  of  us  knows  how  much 
of  the  evil  fpirit  is  either  in  himfelf  or  in  his  ad- 
verfary.  And  he,  who  begins,  is  in  confciencc 
anfwerable  for  all  the  confequenCes.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  falling  out  without  folly,  at  leaft  on 
one  fide,  if  not  on  both.  Were  one  fure  theworft 
that  was  to  happen  would  be  the  ruffling  of  his 
own  or  his  neighbour's  tempef,  or  the  difcom- 
pofing  of  their  fpirits,  even  that  cannot  be  with- 
out guilt.  And  is  an  ertipire  of  confequenc^ 
enough  to  make  any  thinking  man  offend  God, 
and  endanger  his  or  his  neighbour's  foul?  Trem- 
ble, reader,  at  the  thought  of  being  fuddenly 
fnatched  away  (as  nothing  is  more  common  than 
fudden  death)  and  fcnt  into  the  world  of  fpifiw 
hot  from  a  conteft  with  a  fellow-rcreaturc,  and 
fellow^chriftian. 

Hurting  our  neighbour's  health  by  tempting 
him  to  be  guilty  of  intemperance,  is  as  really 
contrary  to  chat  afFeiftion  we  ought  to  have  for 
him,  as  wounding,  or  poyfoning  him.  It  is  no 
more  an  alleviation  of  the  guilt  of  feducing  him 
into  debauchery,  that  it  may  not  cut  him  off  in 
lefs  than  feveral  years  (which  is  like  wife  more 
than  can  be  certainly  affirmed)  than  it  is  lefs 
murder  to  poyfon  in  the  Italian  manner,  than 
with  a  dofe  of  arfenick.  But  to  lead  afellow-Crca- 
ture  into  a  courfe  of  debauchery  is,  as  above 

obfcrved. 
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obftvvtdy  poyfoning  boch   foul  and    body  at 
oncCi 

To  grieve,  affliftv  or  terrify  a  fellow-creature 
needlefsly,  or  unjuftly,  is  injuring  him  as  to  his 
foul.  And  the  anguifh  of  the  mind  being  more 
feverely  felt,  than  bodily  pain,  the  infli£ting  the 
former  upon  an  innocent  perfon  is  a  greater  a£t 
of  cruelty.  It  is  therefore  fhpcking  to  think  how 
one  half  of  mankind  fport  with  the  anguiOi  of 
the  other.  How  little  they  make  the  cafe  of  their 
fellow-creatures  their  own,  or  conGdcr  what  thejr 
muft  fuffer  from  their  wicked  afperfions,  mifre- 
prefentations,  and  oppreflive  and  injurious  treat* 
ment  ^  which  bring  a  pain  proportione;d  to  the 
fenfibility  of  the  fuflerer.  And  every  one  knows, 
that  the  delicacy  of  fome  minds  renders  them  as 
different  from  others,  as  the  temper  of  the  lamb 
is  meeker  than  that  of  the  tiger. 

But  the  mod  dired  injury  againft  the  fpiritual 
part  of  our  fellow- creature  is,  leading  him  into 
vice ;  whether  that  be  done  by  means  of  folicica- 
tion ;  by  artfully  impofmg  on  his  judgment ;  by 
powerful  compulfion  j  or  by  prevailing  ex* 
ample. 

Some  tempers  are  fo  impotently  duftile,  that 
they  can  refufe  nothing  to  repeated  foUcitacion. 
Whoever  takes  the  advantage  of  fuch  peribns, 
.is  guilty  of  the  lowed  bafenefs.  Yet  nothiiig  is 
more  common,  than  for  the  d^auched  pare  of 
our  fex  to  (hew  their  heroifm  by  a  poor  triumph 
oyer  weak,  eafy,  thoughtlefs  woman;  no- 
Vox..  II.  O  thin^ 
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thing  more  frequent,  than,  to  hear  them  boaft 
of  the  ruin  of  that  virtue,  of  which  it  ought  tb 
be  their  pride  to  be  the  defenders.  "  Poor  fool ! 
♦*  Ihc  loved  mc,  and  therefore  could  refufe  me 
••  nothing."  Bafe  coward  !  Doft  thou  boaft  thy 
conqueft  over  one,  who,  by  thy  own  confeffion, 
was  difabled  for  refiftance,  difabled  by  her  zSec- 
tion  for  thy  worthlefs  felf  f  Docs  a(Fe6tion  de- 
fcrve  fuch  a  return  ?  Is  fuperior  underftanding, 
or  rather  deeper  craft,  to  be  ufed  againft  thought- 
lefs  fimplicity ;  and  its  (hameful  fuccefs  to  be 
boafted  of?  Doft  thou  pride  thyfelf,  thiat  thou 
haft  had  art  enough  to  decoy  the  harmleft  lamb 
to  thy  hand,  that  thou  mightft  fhed  its  blood  ? 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  is  in  Scrip- 
ture ftigmatized  with  a  curfe.  And  to  put  out 
the  bodily  eyes  is  not  fo  great  an  injury,  as  to 
miflead,  or  cxtinguilh  the  underflanding,  and  im- 
pofe  upon  the  judgment  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  inhuman  and 
diabolical  wickedncfs,  may  in  reafon  expc6t  to 
have  the  foul,  *he  has  been  the  ruin  of,  required 
hereafter  at  his  hands. 

I  am  very  fufpicious,  that  many  perfons  in 
eminent  ftations  have  very  little  notion  of  their 
being  highly  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  in  fet* 
ting  a  bad  example  before  the  reft  of  mankind. 
No  perfon,  who  thinks  at  all,  can  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  is  juftifiable  to  adyife,  or  force  others  to 
be  guilty  of  vice.  But  if  there  is  a  way  incom- 
parably more  efFcftual  and  alluring,  by  which 
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peopk  are  more  powerfully  drawn  inta  wicked*- 
nefsi  furdy  that  is  aiore  mifchievous  and  hurtf 
ful,  ami  ought  moft  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Of  all  tyranny,  none  is  fo  inhuman,  as  vyher^ 
inert  ufe  their  power  over  others,  to  force  theoi 
into  wickednefs.  The  bloody  perfecutor,  who 
ufes  threats  and  punifliments,  prifons,  racks,  and 
fires,  to  compel  the  unhappy  fuffcrer  to  makf 
ihipwreck  of  faith,  ^nd  give  up  truth  and  a  good 
confcience;  the  corrupt  minifter,  or  candidate^ 
who  buUie^  the  unhappy  dependent  into  the  pcr^ 
jured  v<HC  5  thefe,  and  fuch  like,  are  in  the  way. 
toward  being  qualified  for  becoming  furies  an4 
fiends  in  the  lower  regions.  For  whp  is  fo  fit  for 
the  piace  of  a  tormentor,  tc^  ftand  among  evil 
fpirits^  and  plunge  the  emerging  fouls  deeper  im 
hell-flames,  than  he,  who^  on  earth,  made  it  his 
infernal  employment,  tothruft  his  fellow-creatures 
into  thofe  ways,  which  lead  down  to  the  chanv 
bers  of  deftrudion  ? 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  ever  been  the  caufe  of  a 
fellow-creature's  guilt  j  if  thou  haft,  by  force  of 
art,  betrayed  a  Wretched  foul  into  vice,  and  afted 
the  part  of  an  agent  of  Satan  5  I  charge  thee  on 
thy  foul,  put  not  off  thy  repentance  for  an  hour*  ' 
Prevent,  if  poffible,  the  final  ruin  thy  curfed  arts 
tend  to  bring  upon  a  human  creatyre.  Endea«* 
vour  to  open  the  eyes,  which  thou  haft  clofed  *, 
to  enlighten  the  underftanding  thou  haft  blinded  j 
and  to  lead  again  into  the  right  way  the  feet, 
thou  haft  taught  to  wander  from  it.  If  thou  wilt 
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go  to  deftrudbion,  why  fiiouldft  thou  drag  others 
with  thee  ?  If  thy  ambition  prompts  thee  to  ruin 
thy  own  foul,  fpare  that  of  thy  poor  fellow^crea- 
ture,  who  has  no  concern  with  thy  fchemes. 
Muft  thy  brother  have  a  place  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, to  get  thee  a  place  at  court  ?  Take  back 
the  damning  bribe  •,  prevent  the  perjured  vote  : 
think  bow  thou  wilt  bear  the  eternal  bowlings  of 
a  fpirit  by  thy  temptations  funk  to  irrecoverable 
perdition, 

Befides  the  general  duty  of  benevolence  to  all, 
who  partake  of  the  fame  common  nature,  whkh 
is  indifpenfably  nccefTary  in  the  nature  of  things 
toward  the  very  being  of  fociety,  in  the  prefent 
ftate,  and  for  fitting  us  for  entering  into  a  more 
cxtenfive  fociety  hereafter-,  beGdes  the  general 
benevolence  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow-creatures,, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  owe  particular  duties  to 
particular  perfons,  according  to  the  relations  and 
connexions  we  have  with  them.    This  propriety 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things*,  and  is  felf- 
evident.  It  is  as  plain,  that  reverence  to  fuperiors, 
for  example,  is  proper,  as  that  all  the  angles 
of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones* 
It  is  as  evident,  that  the  contempt  of  one  really 
fuperior  to  us,  would  be  wrong,  as  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  fay   that  twice  two  are  equal  to 
fifty. 

*  See  the  luA  SedUon  of  this  third  book. 
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The  firft,  and  moft  important  of  all  relative. 
Ibcial  duties,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  our  coun* 
try.  That  we  ought  to  ftudy  the  intcreft  of  our 
counti^,  is  plain  from  confidering,  that  the  love 
pf  our  families,  and  even  felf-love,  cannot  be 
purfued,  or  eftablifhed,  on  any  rational  footing, . 
but  what  will  extend  to  that  of  our  country  (for 
it  is  impo0ible  for  all  families  and  individuals  to 
be  happy  in  a  ruined  country)  and  from  conii* 
dering,  that,  if  no  perfon  loved  hh  country,  but 
every  individual  was  indifferent  about  its  intereft', 
no  country  could  fubfifl:  \  but  the  world  muft 
quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  patriotifm  is  moft  indifpenfable 
in  perfons  in  high  ftations,  whofe  rank  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  of  important  fer« 
vice  to  the  public  intcreft.  Thefe  ought  to  con- 
lider  themfelves  as  general  proteftors  and  fathers, 
to  whofe  care  the  reft  of  mankind  are  by  Divine 
providence  committed;  and  ought  to  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  betraying  fo  awful  a  truft.  And 
the  intcreft  of  a  country  confifts  briefly  in  its  be- 
ing properly  fecured'  againft  enemies  -,  in  its  be- 
ing governed  by  good  laws,  duly  executed  *,  in 
its  being  fecured  in  its  liberties,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, the  boundaries  of  which  laft  cannot  be 
too  ample,  though  the  former  may  eafily  be  ex- 
tended to  licentioufnefs,  ajs  is  at  prefent  moft  fla- 
grantly the  cafe  in  England  ^  in  its  being  kept 
under  fuch  a  police,  and  fuch  regulations,  as  may 
tend  to  promote  health,  virtue^  public  and  pri* 
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vatc,  and  real  religion  j  in  a  due  encouragement 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  manufaftures,  learn-^ 
ihg  and  arts.  Whatever  a  nation  can  be  the 
better  for  the  encouragement  of,  or  the  worfe  if 
difcouragcd,  is  the  province  of  governors  to  be 
perfcft  matters  of,  and  tc  fee  efFeftual  means 
ufcd  for  carrying  into  execution  every  falutary 
fcheme.  With  re'fpeft  to  the  health  of  a  people, 
for  example,  the  duty  of  governors  is  not  only 
to  take  all  pofTible  care  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  infeftions  from  foreign  parts,  but  that  the 
people  have  it  not  in  their  power  by  the  ufe  of 
unwholfome  provifions  of  any  kind  to  hurt  their 
conftitutions,  to  the  enfeebling  and  enervating  of 
the  race,  as  is  moft  atrocioufly  and  extenfively 
the  cafe  at  prefcnt  in  England^  by  means  of  too 
low-priced  fpirituous  liquors.  Again,  it  is  un- 
queftionably  the  duty  of  governors  to  fee  to  it, 
that  there  be  no  encouragement  given  to  idlenefs, 
or  debauchery,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
vices  h  urtful  to  fociety  be  liable  to  every  kind 
of  difcouragement.  That  there  be  fomething- 
found  for  every  creature  to  do,  who  has  ^ny  mea-' 
fure  of  health  or  ftfength,.that  all  excufe  for  idle* 
nefs  may  be  removed,  and  th€  crime  of  doing 
nothing  be  feverely  punifliable.  That  lewdnefs 
and  proftitution  be  at  lead  driven  from  appearing 
in  public  without  Ihamc  or  reftraint,  to  the  cor^ 
rijpting  of  the  youth  of  a  nation.  That  mar^ 
riage,  the  main  fupport  of  ftates,  be  in  the  moft 
cffeftual  manner  encouraged,  and  celibacy,  after 
6  matwre 
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inature  age  (one  of  the  worft  offences  againft  our 
country)  fubjeded  to  every  inconvenience  and 
burden.  That  all  poffiblc  encouragement  be 
given  to  every  perfon  who  enriches  or  adorns  his 
country  by  any  valuable  difcovery,  or  noble  pro- 
duftion,  in  arts,  or  fciences,  and  particularly  to 
thofe,  whofe  literary  labours  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  public  and  private  virtue,  and  religion. 
Whatever  tends  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance ought  to  be  laid  under  fevere  re- 
ftraints,  and  l^eavy  taxes  j  as  in  general  all  taxes 
ought  to  fall  on  the  luxury  and  fuperfluity  of 
life,   while  induftry  and  frugality  efcape  free. 

To  undcrflaod  thoroughly  all  thefe  particulars, 
and  to  endeavour  to  promote  and  improve  them, 
is  the  proper  calling  of  perfons  of  rank  and 
weight  in  a  nation.  And  whoever  makes  no  other 
advantage  of  a  high  ftation,  than  to  plunder  his 
country  to  gratify  his  avarice^  to  raife  himfelf 
and  his  creatures  to  ai&uence,  or  to  indulge  (en- 
fuality,  is  unworthy  Qf  the  honourable  rank  he 
holds;  is  a  treacherous  betrayer  of  his  facred 
trufl-,  and  inftead  of  honour  defer ves  the  con- 
tempt of  all  men  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit.  For 
the  true  dignity  of  high  life  confifls  in  a  fupe- 
rior  elevation  pf  mind  ;  more  extenfive  improve- 
ments in  knowledge;  a  greater  contempt'  of 
whatever  is  unworthy ;  a  more  enlarged  benevo- 
lence to  mankind ;  a  more  uncorrupted  integrity; 
and  a  more  fublime  way  of  thinking,  fpeaking, 
and  afting*  than  is  to  be  feen  in  other  meril 
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Whoever  is  not  in  thefe  rcfpcfts  fuperior  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  may  be  richer,  but  can  with 
no  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to  be  greater,  than 
others.  For  it  is  not  the  drefs,  the  ftation,  or 
the  fortune,  but  the  mind,  that  is  the  man. 
Therefore  a  little  mind  makes  a  mean  man ;  n 
great  mind  a  great  man. 

Though  it  i%  chiefly  by  the  great,  that  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  nation  is  to  be  confulted  and  fup«- 
ported,  it  is  certain,  that  every  perfon  has  it  in 
his  power  to  fcrve  his  country  lefs  or  more. 
Whoever  plants  a  tree,  indoles  a  field,  builds  ^ 
houfe,  is  the  caufe  of  a  child's  being  brought  in* 
to  the  world,  and  educated  for  becoming  a  va- 
luable member  of  foclety,  whoever,  in  Ihort,  fills 
9i  ufeful  place  in  life,  ferves  his  country  more 
than  five  hundred  of  thofe  Idle  reclufes,  and  holy 
drones,  with  which  popifli  countries  fwarm. 
£fpecially,  men  of  abilities,  in  the  moft  private 
fiations,  are  capable  of  ferving  their  country,  if 
pot  by  a(5tiQn,  yet  by  fuggefting  ufeful  hints  to 
thofe,  whofe  ftations  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  ^ion  ;  and  of  improving,  by  their  converfa- 
tion  and  writings,  the  {nipds  and  manners  of  their 
countrymen, 

The  true  love  of  our  country  will  (hew  itfelf 
in  our  preferring  the  public  to  our  own  private 
intercft,  wherever  they  come  in  competition.  In 
a  confcieptious  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  to 
pur  own  particular  difadvantage.  In  a  pro})eF 
jCVtrcpce  to  oyr  governors,  efpecially  the  fu-» 
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premc ;  even  in  cafes  where  we  do  not  fee  enough 
(as  how  fhould  perfons  in  private  ftations  ?)  to  be 
able  to  explain  to  ourfelves,  or  others,  the  wif^ 
dom  of  all  their  meafures. 

It  is  with  a  thorough  concern,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  that  the  very  contrary  of  all 
this  feems  to  be  the  rule,  by  which  the  people  of 
En^nd  condud  themfelves  ih  the  prefent  age. 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  virtue  of  public 
ipirit  is  beconlfe  little  elfe  than  a  fubjeffc  of  ridi- 
cule ?  That  venality  has  poifoned  all  ranks,  from 
the  bribed  voter  in  a  country- borough,  upwards 
to  the  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  great  aflbmbly 
of  the  nation  ?  The  enormous  expences  bellowed, 
and  horrible  perjury  committed,  in  carrying 
eledions ;  with  the  numerous  controverted  elec* 
tions  which  are  from  time  to  time  the  fubjedt  of 
examination  before  the  houfe  ;  and  the  variety 
of  regulations  found  neceflary  to  be  made  for  re- 
ftraining  bribery  and  corruption  (thougl;^  the  moft 
effectual  regulation,  I  mean,  of  voting  in  all 
cafes  by  ballot,  which  the  wife  dates  of  antiquity 
found  neceflfary,  has  not  been  tried)  all  this 
(hews  too  flagrantly,  to  what  a  fatal  extent  this 
ruinous  and  dcftruftive  mifchief  reaches.  Nor 
is  there  any  hope  of  an  cfFedlual  cure  for  the 
evil,  while  fuch  a  pernicious  maxim  in  politics 
as  the  following  is  held,  I  had  almoft  faid,  efta* 
bli(hed  ^  That  it  is  lawful  to  bribe  for  the  good 
'  of  the  nation  (as  they  very  improperly  fpcak)  in 
order  to  be  on  even  terms  with,  the  enemies  of 
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the  nation.  The  Jacobite,  or  Tory  party  (fay 
our  poHticians)  will  get  themfclves  elcded  into 
parliainent  by  bribery :  Why  n^uft  not  the  gen- 
tlemen of  revolution-principles  endeavour  to  de- 
feat them  by  the  fame  means?  To  expofc  this 
fatal  do£lrine,  which  is  fometimes  defended  by 
very  well-meaning  men,  let  it  be  confidered,  firil, 
thatjacobitifm,  orToryifm,  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  nation  is  in  fad  licde  more  than  another 
word  for  the  party  who  are  out|#and  would  be 
in.  There  are  few  men  of  the  leaft  fenie,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  on  this  fide  iht  High* 
lands  of  Scodandy  who  do  in  fober  earned  wilii 
to  fee  a  papift  on  the  Brisijh  throne.  Slavery, 
civil  and  religious,  will  not  go  down  y{Mh  thofe 
who  have  long  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty. 
And  if  Jacobitifm  and  Toryifm  be  little  more 
than  a  bugbear,  and  the  virtue  of  a  people,  the 
only  fure  foundacipn  of  government  and  national 
Kappincfs^  is  to  be  corrupted  and  ruined  by  a 
contention  between  two  fptts  of  men,  qicher  of 
which  might  be  as  likely  to  puffue  the  intereft 
of  the  nation  as  the  other,  it  is  plain,  that  both 
fides  arc  guilty  ;  the  pretended  Whigs,  who  are 
in,  and  the  pretended  Tories,  who  arc  out ;  it 
being  equally  contrary  to  virtue,  and  tq  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  bribe  for  one  fide  ^s  for.  another. 
But,  fuppofing  the  cafe  to  be  exaftly  as  firft  put, 
and  that  all,  who  pretend  to  be  difaffedked,  were 
really  fo  in  their  hearts.*,  and  that  their  inclina- 
tion, and  their  power,  to  fubvert  the  conftitu- 

tion. 
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^n,  were  much  grearcr  than  they  are  j  it  is' 
tvidtttij  that  to  do  a  pofitive  evil,  that  an  un- 
certam  good  Riay  come,  is  direftly  contrary  both 
to  reafon  arfd  reKgion.  For  the*  real  friends  of 
liberty  to  oppoFe  the  eneniies  of  otar  cocintry,  by' 
bribery  and  corruption,'  is  diredly  iniquitous  an4 
fmpious.  For,  to  proceed  in  that  manner  is  to 
confound  the  immutable  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  throw  down  the  facred  barriers,  efta^ 
bliftied  by  Divine  authority  for  guarding  the  aw- 
ful laws  of  virtue  from  violation,  which  are  to 
be  held  in  the  ptmt>ft  reverence,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  broke  through,  if  not  only  a  kingdom; 
Ihould  fuffer  a  revolution ;  but  if  the  folar  fyftem,^ 
or  whole  vifible  tiniverfe,  were  to  go  to  wreck/ 
For  one  aft  of  perjury,  or  other  grofs  deviation 
from  virtue,  is  tnOre  oppofite  to  the  Divine  na-. 
ture,  and  oeconomy  of  the  world,'  than  the  ex* 
tififtion  of  a  thotifanid  funs,  with  the  deftrofition' 
df  all  their  planets.  But  bcfid^^  all  this,  what^ 
can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  talk  of  fupportihg* 
a*  ftate  by  vke,  the  very  means  which  have  pro- 
ved the  ruin  of  all  the  ftates  that  ever  have  funk ; 
and  without  which  no  ftatc  could  be  brought  to- 
ruin?  Alas,  does  it  become  Tuch  poor  fhort- 
fighted  creatures  as  we  are,  to  projeA  fchcmes 
for  ourfelves,  to  violate  the  eternal  laws  of  vir-' 
tile,  in  order,  fdrfootfc,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Divine  providence  to  do  what  it  could  not  without 
our  afliftance  ?  Can  any  politician  think,  that  pro-\ 
moting  bribery  w. perjury  arc  likely  to  gain  us' 
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the  Divine  proteftion  ?  or  that  the  kingdom  can 
lland  independent  of  the  Divine  protection  ?  or 
that  it  can  ftand  without  virtue  i  Theie  are  de- 
plorable expedients.  Like  opiates  in  an  acute 
4i{temper,  they  lull  things  into  peace  for  a  Ihort 
time,  while  they  flowly,  but  furely,  wear  out 

the  ftrength  and  vitals  of  the  conftitution. 

O  virtue !  O  my  country ! 

Is  it  not  Mo  notorious,  that  the  bulk  of  our 
law5)  through  the  criminal  negligence,  or  timi- 
dity, of  thofe,  in  whofe  hands  the  executive 
power  is  lodged,  and  through  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  people,  who  feem  to  think  it  the  privi- 
lege of  free-born  Englijhmen  to  break  their  own 
laws,  are,  inftead  of  a  neceflary  reflraint,  become 
a  mere  .bugbear  ?  Above  all  things,  that  law-^ 
makers  are  fometimes  law- breakers,  is  a  ihock-< 
ing  accufation  to  be  laid  againft  perfons  in  emi- 
nent fta^ions..  That  the  fame  perfons  in  their 
legiflative  capacity  (hould  concur  to  the  making 
of  regulations  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  deftruc- 
tive  practices  of  fmuggling,  gaming,  unduly  in- 
ijuenping  eledions,  and  the  like,  and  in  their 
private  capacity  ihould  be  the  promoters  of  thoie 
ruinous  vices ;  is  doing  what  they  can  to  turn 
government  into  a  farc^,  and  reduce  a  nation  to 
a  ilate  of  anarchy. 

Is  it  not  monftrous,  that,  by  means  of  the 
madnefs  and  infolcnce  of  party,  iuch  a  degree  of 
arrogant  and  feditious  virulence  is  worked  up  in 
the  fpirits  of  the  people,  that  the  lowcft  of  the 

mob 
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mob  thinks  hitnfelf  wife  enough  to  take  to  talk 
the  governors  of  the  ftate,  and  affumes  the  li* 
bcrty,  over  his  cups,  to  rail  at  the  legifl^tors  of 
his  country  ;  by  which  means,  the  beft  confticu* 
tioned  kingdom  upon  earth  feems  haftening  to  a 
ftatc  of  confufion  5  while  the  people's  reverence 
for  lawful  authority,  whereby  obedience  fubfifts, 
is  deftroyed,  the  meafures  of  government  are 
embarraffed ;  and  our  governors  difcouraged 
from  attempting  to  alter,  or  new- model  any 
thing,  that  may  be  amifs ;  flnce  nothing  can  be 
done  without  clamour  and  difturbance,  and  laws, 
when  ena&ed,  are,  through  the  perverlenels  of 
the  people,  of  very  little  efficacy. 

Thefe  are  not  the  efFeds  of  the  love  of  our 
country.  Nor  the  infamous  pradice  of  fmug* 
gUng,  and  other  mean  arts,  by  which  the  laws 
for  raifing  a  revenue  for  defraying  the  neceflary 
expences  of  government,  are  evaded.  Yet  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  avowed  principle  of  numbers 
of  peribns  in  trade,  is.  That  all  is  well  got, 
that  is  got  by  cheating  the  king,  as  they  abfurdly 
talk.  For  defrauding  the  public  revenue  is  In 
eSe&  defrauding  the  people,  who  pay  it,  and 
making  it  neceifary  for  the  government  to  lay 
additional  taxes,  and  to  clog  and  incunober  trade 
and  induftry,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  occa« 
fioned  by  the  depredations  of  a  fett  of  lawlefs  peor 
ple,f  the  plague  and  ruin  of  fair  traders.  It  t$ 
amazing,  that  rational  creatures  can  contrive  fo 
eficAually  to  blind  their  reafon,  and  llupify  their 
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confcif nee,  as  to  bring  themfdves  to  argUe,  thai 
thou^  it  ia  confefTedly  uojaftiiiabie  and  wicked 
in  a  fon  to  difobey  his  parent^  yet  there,  it  no 
harm  in  difobeying  that  autborityi  ^bich  is  higher 
than  the  parental,  I  mean,  that  of  the  law  of 
the  land  *,  that^  though  it  is  wrong  to  cheat  df 
lye,  there  is  no  harm  in  takipg  a  ^Ife  oath  at  the 
cuftom^hoofe,  by  which  the  guilt  of  perjury  ii 
incurred ;  the  revenue,  or  more  f«x)perly  ih« 
nation,  robbed ;  and  the  fair  trader  injured* 

People  may  deceive  themfclves,  as  they  pleafe : 
But  there  is  hardly  any  worfe  fpecies  of*  vic«^ 
than  difobedience  and  infoknce  to  fupreme  lawful 
authority.  Nor  will  any  perfon  be  fit  for  a  :fu* 
ture  ftate  of  peace,  regularity,  and  pcrfeA  obc- 
jdience  to  the  univerfal  Governor  (without  whi^h 
there  can  be  no  happinefs)  who  has  in  this  ftate 
habituated  bimfelf  to  lawlefs  oppofuion  and  con* 
tempt  of  government. 

To  raiie  an  oppofition  or  rebellion  in  a  coun- 
try againft  the  fupreme  authority,  except  upon 
moil  powerful  caules  and  motives,  is  a  crime  of 
as  horrid  and  complicated  a  kind  as  any  to  which 
human  wickednefs  is  capable  of  proceeding.  For 
the  confequences  of  a  general  difturbance  in  a 
ftate,  are  the  perpetration  of  ail  kinds  of  iniquity^ 
And  where  fo  dreadflil  a  confequence  is  foreieen, 
it  is  evident,  nothing  lefs  than  the  prevention  of 
ft  total- fubverHon  of  rights  and  privileges,  Hrivil 
and  religious,  of  which  the  laft  is  miKh  the  moft 
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imporcaot,  is  a  fufficienc  plea  ^or  difturbing  the 
general  peace. 

This  was  confeiSedly  the  cafe  at  the  Revolutioa 
in  1 6S8^  But  thofe  men,  who  delight  in  mif- 
reprefenting  a  government,  and  making  them  < 
odious  and  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopie,^  and 
do  all  they  can  to  thwart  and  embarrafs  their 
Hieafures,  merely  becaufe  themfelves  have  no 
fhare  in  the  emoluments  of  place  and  power,  are 
the  pefts  of  fociety. 

One  of  the  greateft  curfes  of  our  nation,  and 
of  liberty  in  general,  is  that  of  our  unhappy  di- 
vifions  and  parties  in  religion  and  politics.  As 
for  the  firft,  it  is  a  fubjecfb  of  too  ferious  and  im- 
portant a  nature  to  be  made  a  niere  badge  of  fac* 
tion,  or  a  bone  of  contention.  The  defign  of 
religion  is  to  improve  and  dignify  our  natures, 
to  correct  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  to  rege- 
late our  lives.  And  whoever  applies  it  as  a  tool 
offtate,  as  an  artifice  for  aggrandizing  himfelf, 
or  his  friends,  and  a  cloke  to  conceal  his  iecular 
views,  is  guilty  of  proftituting  the  moft  facred 
thing  in  the  world,  to  the  vileft  ufes.  As  for 
political  parties,  it  is  notorious,  that  thofe  who 
Haflume  to  themfelves  the  moft  fplendid  titles  of 
being  on  the  patriot  fide,  or  country-intereft,  and 
againft  the  court,  as  their  cant  is,  generally 
make  a  clamour  for  pretended  liberty,  and  the 
good  of  their  country,  only  to  have  their  mouths 
ftopped  with  a  place  or  a  pcnfion  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  (land,  up  in  defence 
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of  all  the  meafures  of  thofe  in  power,  witfaouc 
diftinAion,  only  do  fo  with  a  view  to  get,  or  to 
keepfome  emolument*  As  it  is  inconceivable 
that  either  one  or  the  other  party  (hould  be  con- 
fiantly  in  the  right,  or  invariably  in  the  wrong, 
you  may  conclude,  that  whoever  inclines  univer- 
fally  for,  or  againfl  either  fide,  without  ever  al- 
tering his  opinion,  is  either  a  man  of  very  mean 
abilities,  or  has  fome  indireft .  fcheme  in  view. 
The  trimmer,  who  gives  his  vote  fometimes 
with  one  fide,  fometimes  with  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  he  has  of  the  confequences,  is 
the  only  man  of  integrity.  And  I  cannot  help 
advifing  my  readers  to  look  upon  all  parties,  and 
all  who  make  either  religion  or  politics  a  party- 
affair,  in  the  fame  light,  and  to  keep  clear  of  all 
fides  alike  j  making  it  their  bufinefs  to  confult 
the  real  good  of  their  country,  and  the  real  wel- 
fare of  their  fouls,  without  any  eye  to  the  fordid 
gains  of  corruption,  or  any  defire  to  fight  the 
battles  of  either  party. 

To  conclude,  our  duty  to  our  country  com* 
prehends  all  the  relative  duties.  And  we  are  to 
facrifice  private  intereft,  family,  and  life  icfelf 
to  it,  when  called  upon;  and  are  to  obey  ita 
laws  in  all  cafes  where  they  do  not  claih  with  the 
only  fuperior  authority  in  the  univerfe,  I  mean, 
the  Divine. 

Next  under  the;  authority  of  national  govern^ 
ment,  is  the  parental.  The  propriety  and  ne- 
cefilty  of  fubmilfion  to  parents  appears  from  con- 
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ildenrig,  that  it  is  evidently  ncceflary^  that  fome 
perfon,  or  pcrfoni,  ihould  urideitake  the  care  of 
children  in  the  helplefs  time  of  life;  and  that 
none  are  fo  proper  as  the  parents.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  children,  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  be  governed 
by  authority,  and  there  is  none  fo  natural  as  that 
of  parents;  it  is  therefore  their  part  to  return 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  love,  gratitude,  reverence, 
and  obedience  to  thofe  who  have  taken  care  of 
them,  when  no  one  eHe  would  undertake  that 
office.  And  it  being  once  made  the  appointed 
courfe  and  order  of  things,  the  law  6f  filial  duty 
is  not  to  be  broke  through  by  the  children  on 
account  of  a  failure  in  the  parents  in  difcharging 
their  duty  5  nor  contrariwiie,  are  parents  to  give 
up  the  care  of  their  children,  though  they  Ihould 
turn  out  untowardly.  Obedience  to  parents  ex- 
tends to  all  things  that  arc  confident  with  the 
laws  of  our  country,  and  of  God^  both  which 
authorities  are  fuperior  to  that  of  parents. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  briefly 
to  take  care  that  proper  pfovifion  be  made  for 
their  bodily  intereft,  by  food,  cloathing,  and 
education,  and  more  efpecially  for  that  of  their 
minds,  by  forming  them,  from  the  earlicft  years, 
to  virtue  and  religion. 

The  duty  of  fpiritual  paftors  to  their  people, 
is  to  do  whatever  is  in  their  power'for  the  good 
of  the  fouls  committed  to  their  charge,  by  preach- 
ing, catediifing,  counfelling,  or  writing.     How- 
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ever  improper  it  may  be  thought  for  $i  layman  to 
enlarge  upon  this*  relative  duty,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  refer  to  one,  fronj,  whom  diredlioaa 
on  this  head  will  come  with  unexceptionable  au- 
thority, I  mean  the  apoftle  Paul  in  his  EpifUcs 
to  Timothy.  The  duty  of  people  to  their  paftors, 
is  to  (hew  them  a  great  deal  more  reverence  an4 
gratitude,  than  is  commonly  done  in  England. 

The  duty  of  infiru(£tors  of  youth  is  briefly,  to 
fill  the  place  of  parpnts  jn  forming  thofe  con- 
figned  to  their  care  by  the  p^renp,  to  ufefulnefs 
in  life,  and  happincfs  hereafter.  The  duty  of 
young  pcrfons  to  their  governors  zx^  teachers  is 
obedience,  and  diUg^nce  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove th^xnfclves,  while  under  their  care,  and 
gratitude  and  love  to  thofe,  by  wjiofe  faithful 
diligence  they  had  the  opporturnity  of  becoming 
wife  and  good  men.  And  the  duty  of  gratitude 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  this  account  will  be 
binding  upon  thofe  who  have  been  the  objefts  of 
their  care,  not  only  for  life,  but  to  eternity- 

The  duty  of  mailers  to  fervams,  is  to  pay 
them  according  to  engagement ;  to  treat  them  as 
fellow- creatures,  though  in  an  inferior  ftation ; 
and  to  take  care,  that  they,  have  opportunities  of 
knowing  their  duty,  and  means  of  happinefs* 
That  of  fervants  to  mailers  is  faithfulnefs,  dili- 
gence,  and  obedience  in  all  lawful  cafes. 

The  duty  of  hulbands  to  wives,  is  the  tender- 
eft  love,  and  warmeft  delire  of  their  happinefs 
in  life,  and  to  eternity.     That  of  wives  to  huf- 
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,bftnds,  befides  reciprocal  love,  takes  in  obedi- 
ence in  all  lawful  things.     This  arifes  from  the 
eonfideration  of  the  priority  of  creation,  and  fu- 
pcrior  dignity  of  the  mak-fcx,  to  which  nature 
has  given  the  greater  ftrength  of  mind  and  body, 
and  therefore  fitted  them  for  authority.     But  as. 
Of)  one  hand,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  wife  to 
conteft  the  authority  of  her  hufband,  fo  neither 
is  it  of  a  good  hufband  to  ftand  up  for  the  privi- 
lege of  his  f«,  while  he  ftiews  little  of  the  ten- 
dernefs  which  is  due  to  the  weaker.     This  is,  in 
fhort,  a  ftrmg  never  to  be  touched,  for  it  always 
introduces  difcqfd,  and  interrupts  .the  matrimonial 
harmony. 

Love  is  the  folfilUng  of  the  whole  duty  mu- 
tuallyowing  by  collateral  relations,  as  brothers, 
fifter«,  and  the  Uke.  And  fuch  perfpns  may  ea- 
fily  know  i^hether  they  do  their  duty  to  one  ano; 
thcr,  by  confidering  how  people  behave  to  thofe 
they  really  love. 

In  friendfhip,  of  which  f  have  treated  in  the 
fifft  book,  the  duties  are  mutual  love,  fidelity, 
fecrecy,  and  a  defire  of  promoting  one  another's 
happinefs  both  fpiritual  and  temporal.  Virtue  is 
the  only  foundation  of  friendfhip.  The  com- 
merce of  the  wicked  is  rather  to  be  called  a  com- 
bination or  confpiracy  againft  mankind,  than 
friend  fill  p^ 

The  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  is  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  vifiting  the 
fick,  and  in-general,  fupplyin^  the  wants  of  the 
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neccffitous.  Thofe>  to  whom  the  .Divine  provi-' 
dence  has  been  diftinguifliingly  bountiful,  are  ta 
confider  themfelves  as  ftewards  of  the  good  gifta 
of  heaven,  which  they  are  not  to  lavifli  away 
upon  their  own  extravagant  lufts,  but  to  diftri- 
bute  to  th^ir  diftrefled  brethren.  Nor  ought 
tTi.ey  to  think  of  this  as  an  adt  of  generofity,  or 
almofl:  of  fupererogi^tion,  as  many  feem,  by  their 
oftentatious  way  of  giving  charity,  ta  do.  It  is 
not  what  they  may  do,  or  let  alone.  Jt  fs  not 
to  be  carried  to  whatjength  they  ple^fe^  and  no 
farther.  They  are  expected  to  give  all  they  can 
give  -,  and  then  to  think  .they  h^ye  done  only 
what  they  ought.  Since  to  do  lefs,  if  wc  will 
take  our  Saviour's  own  word  for  it,  is  a  ncgleft 
which  will  exclude  from  future  blifs.  There  is 
indeed  great  prudence  to  be  ufed:,  that  a  judicious 
choice  of  objedls  may  be  made,  and  that  the 
charity  given  may  not  provjc  a  prejudice,  inftead 
of  an  advantage.  If  what  is  given  ferves  to  fup- 
port  in  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  it  had  much 
better  be  with-hcld,.  Care  is  alfo  to  be  takcnr, 
that  our  charity  be  not  given  for  fafhion,  often- 
tation,  or  any  other  view,  but  obedience  to jGod,* 
and  benevolence  to. our  fellow  creatures.  In  as 
far  as  any  other  confideratjon  has  influence,  in 
fo  far  the  real  excellence  of  fuch  good  works  is 
leffcned  in  the  fight  of  Him,  who  fearches  the 
heart.     .  ^ 

The  duty  of  the  poor,  is  gratitude  to  their  be- 
nefaflors ;  and  induftry,  in  endeavouring  as  much 
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as  they  can,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  cheir  own 
fupport  to  thofe  who  contribute  to  it. 

Propriety  and  reftitude  require,  that  the  learn- 
ed and  wife  ufe  their  pndcavours  to  inftrudt  and 
advifc  the  ignorant  and  unthinking.  And  in 
general,  that  every  perfon  employ  his  peculiar 
talent  or  advantage  for  the  moft  extenfivc  ufeful- 
ftefs.  It  is  with  this  view  that  fuch  remarkable 
differences  are  made  in  the  gifts  of  mind  and  for- 
tune, which  different  perfons  (hare.  Thefe  are 
parts  of  thpir  refpeftive  trials ;  and  they  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  ufe  they  have  made  of 
them. 

Our  duty  to  benefaftors  is  evidently  love  and 
gratitude.  Even  to  enemies  we  owe,  according 
to  the  Chriftian  law,  of  which  afterwards,  for- 
givenefs,  and  interceffion  with  heaven  for  them, 
which  alfo  we  are  obliged  to  for  ail  our  fdlow- 
creatures* 

The  reftitude  or  propriety  of  ihefe  feveral  ob* 
ligations  being  felf- evident,  it  would  be  only 
wafting  time  to  t^kg  the  pains  to  eftablifh  it  by 
arguments. 

The  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe 
has  placed  us  in  this  ftate^  and  engaged  us  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  connexions  with,  and  relations 
to  one  another,  on  purpofe  to  habituate  us  to  a 
fenfe  of  duty  and  love  of  obedience  and  regula- 
rity. The  more  duties  we  have  to, do  in  ourpre- 
feni  ftate  of  difcipline,  the  more  occafion  we  have 
for  watchfulnefs,  and  diligence,  and  a  due  exer- 
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tion  of  every  noble  power  of  the  mind.    And 
the  more  practice  we  have  of  exerting  our  powersi 
the  ftronger  they  muft  grow  •,  and  the  more  we 
pradife  obedience,  the  more  tra6table  and  obe-* 
dient  we  muft  naturally  become  j  and  to  be  obe- 
dient to  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  k 
the  very  perfefltion  of  every  created  nature.    A-» 
gain,  the  various  connexions  among  mankind^ 
and  the  different  duties  refulting  from  them,  na^ 
tu rally  tend  to  work  in  us  a  fettled,  and  extea- 
five  benevolence  for  our  fellow- beings,  and  to 
habituate  us  to  think  and  a£l  with  tendernefs^ 
forbearance,  and  affedion  toward  them.    And  it 
is  evident,  that  this  fublime  and  godlike  difpofi- 
tion  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated.    We  can 
never  be  in  any  ftate,  in  which  it  will  not  be  for 
our  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the 
other  beings,  with  whom  we  may  be  conneAed, 
that  we  be  difpofed  to  extenfive  and  unbounded 
benevolence  for  one  another.    It  is  obvious,  that 
a  happy  fociety,  in  which  hatred  and  ill-will 
Ihould  univerfally  prevail,  is  an  inconceivable  and 
contradiftory  idea.   Whatever  may  be  the  nature 

of  thejlates  we  may  be  hereafter  defigned  for,  it 
is  evident,  we  fhall  be  the  fitter  fi^r  them,  for 
having  cultivated  in  our  minds  an  extenfive  uni- 
vcrfal  love  of  all  other  beings.  But  if  wc  fup- 
pofe,  what  feems  agreeable  to  Scripture  views, 
as  well  as  to  reafon,  that  thofe,  who  fhall  be 
found  worthy  of  a  future  life,  are  to  be  raifed  to 
nations,  not  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  but  of 

extenfive 
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extenfive  ufHiilnefs  in  the  creation,  fuch  as  wd 
fuppofe  to  be  filfed  at  prefent  by  angels,  I  mean, 
t)f  guardiansy  and  governors  over  beings  of 
lower  ranks,  during  their  ftate  of  trial  and  dif- 
cipHne ;  if  this  be  a  reafonable  fuppofuion,  it  is 
plain,  that  tijc  fublime  virtue  of  benevolence 
cannot  be  carried  too  far.  And  this  fets  forth  the 
Divine  wifdom  in  placing  us  in  a  ftate,  in  which 
we  have  fuch  opportunities  of  being  habituated 
to  a  difpofuion  fo  ufeful  and  neceflary  for  all 
orders  of  rational  beings  throughout  all  periods 
of  their  exiftence, 

•    It  will  be  the  reader's  wifdom  here  carefully 
to  examine   his  conduft,  that   he  may  know, 
whether  he  adls  the  part  of  a  valuable  and  ufe- 
ful member  of  fociety.    If  he  has  wrought  into 
his  foul  a  kind,  a  generous,  and  extenfive  bene- 
vdlcnce  toward  all  his  fellow-creatures,  whether 
in  high  or  low  ftations  -,  whether  rich  of  poor ; 
whether  foreigners,  or  countrymen ;  whether  of 
his  own  religion,  or  any  other;   learned  or  un- 
learned ;  virtuous  or  vicious;  friends  or  enemies ; 
if  he  finds  it  recommendation  enough  to  his  re- 
gard and  afFedlion,  that  it  is  a  fellow-creature 
who  wants  his  afliftance,  a  being  produced  by 
the  fame  Almighty  hand  which  created  himfelf ; 
if  he  carneftly  wifhes,  and  is  at  all  times  ready, 
to  promote  the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  by  his  riches,  his  advice, 
his   intereft,   his  labour,  at  any  time,  feafona- 
ble  or  unfeafonablc,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his  own 

P  4  particular 
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particular  temper  and  inclination,  or  in  ^  manner 
that  may  be  Icfs  fgitable  to  it-,  if  he  finds  himfelf 
ready  with  the  oppn  arms  of  forgivenefs  to  re- 
ceive his  enemy,  the  qioment  he  appears  difpof- 
cd  to  repentance  and  j^econciliation  ;  if  he  finds, 
that  it  would  be  ^  pleafure  to  bim  to  do  good  to 
thofe  who  have  injured  him,  though  his  gopd- 
nefs  (hould  never  be  known  j  if  he  finds,  that  be 
is  in  no  part  of  his  private  devotions  more  zea- 
lous, than  when  he  prays  froni  his  heart  to  Him 
who  fcarchcs  ^11  hearts,  that  his  enemy  may  be 
pardoned,  reformed,  and  made  as  happy  here- 
after as  himlelf  ^  if  be  finds  that  one  difappoint- 
ment  or  abufe  of  his  goodnefs,  or  ten  fuch  dif-r 
couragements,  do  not  cool  his  ardour  for  the 
^ood  of  mankind  ;  that  he  does  not  immediately 
fall  qut  of  conceit  with  a  pifblfc-fpirited  defigHt 
l^ecaufe  of  its  difEpuJties,  or  uncertainty  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  that  he  can  ftand  the  raillery  of  thof<? 
narrow  fouls,  who  cannot  rife  to  his  pitch  of  dif- 
jnterefted  benevolence ;  and  that,  though  he  goes 
on  refolutely,  ^nd  without  wearying  in  well-dq- 
ing,  he  does  not  do  it  from  pride  or  felf-iufEciency, 
but  from  real  well-meant  goodnefs  of  heart  and 
defign ;  if  he  does  not  fe4rch  for  cxcufes,  but 
confiders  himfelf  as  obliged  to  be  always  endear 
vouring  tp  gain  fome  l^ind  and  beneficial  end, 
withou;  regard  to  its  being  more  or  lefs  direftly 
in  his  way,  or  more  or  icfs  promifing  of  fuccefs, 
if  it  is  the  beft  he  can  do  at  the  time,  and  if  no 
<>ne  elfc  will  do  it  better,  or  engage  in  it  at  all; 

and 
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and  that  after  all  he  confiders  himfelf  as  an  un- 
profitable fervant,  as.  having  done  ilill  only  his 
indifpenfable  duty  ;  if  the  reader  finds  this  to  be 
the  turn  of  his  mind,  he  may  conclude  that  he  is 
not  far  from  that  perfedion  of  benevolence,  which 
the  Divine  rectitude  and  law  require,  and  which 
h  neceflary  to  fit  every  human  mind  for  being  a 
member  of  an  univcrfal  focicty  hereafter.  If  ort 
the  other  hand,  he  finds,  that  he  is  wholly  wrapt 
up  in  himfelf  i  that  he  thinks  with  no  relifh  of 
the  happinefs  of  any  one  elfe ;  that  his  utmoft  be- 
aevolence  extends  no  wider  than  the  circle  of  hi^ 
own  family,  friends,  or  party  \  that  all  he  wants 
is  to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  relations ;  chat  he 
/cannot  look  with  any  perfonal  tcndemcfs  or  con- 
fideration  upon  a  Frenchman^  or  Spaniard,  a  Jewt 
or  a  papifl",  or  even  a  church-man,  or  diflenter,  if 
he  differs  from  them  in  profedion;  if,  reader, 
thou  findefl  this  to  be  the  turn  of  thy  mind,  if, 
in  a  word,  thou  doft  not  find  it  to  be  thy  meat 
^nd  thy  drink  to  do  thy  fellow-creature  good,  if 
thou  doft  not  love  thy  neighbour  with  the  fame 
afiiftion  as  thyfelf,  be  afTured  thou  art  not  at  pre- 
fent  of  the  difpofuion  of  mind,  which  theunivcrfel 
Governor  would  have  all  his  rational  creatures 
brought  to  J  and  may  ft  judge  what  chance  thou 
haft  for  His  favour,  whofe  favour  is  life  and  hap. 
pinefs  ;  whofe  love  to  all  his  creatures  tends  to 
driw  and  unite  them  to  himfelf,  and  would  have 
them  all  love  one  another,  that  by  univerfal  love 
they  may  be  united  into  one  fociety,  under  one 
ingnite  Lord  and  univerfal  Father. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VIIL 

Of  our  Obligations  with  refped  to  our  Creator. 

WE  come  noiy  to  the  third,  and  nobleft  part 
of  the  duty  of  rational  beings,  which  is  alio 
their  higheft  honour,  I  mean ,  That  which  they 
t>we  to  the  Creator,  Preferver,  and  Governor  of 
themfelves,  and  the  univerfe.  The  firft  parr,  or 
foundation  of  which  is.  The  belief  of  his  exif- 
tcnce. 

The  abftraft  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God  re- 
quires  nothing  to  be  granted,  but  only.  That 
ibmethingnow  exifts ;  which  conceflioo  forces  the 
mind  to  confefs  the  necefiity  of  fame  Firft  caofe, 
exifting  naturally,  neceffarily,  and  imfependently 
upon  any  other;  Himfelf  the  caufe  of  all  things; 
Himfelf  the  fountain  of  being,  and  plenitude  of 
perfeftion. 

This  proof  leaves  no  room  for  cavilling ;  but 
cfFeftually  cuts  off  the  fubtk  difputerfrom  every 
poQible  evafion,  or  fubterfuge.  It  is  not  how- 
ever fo  eafy  for  thofe,  who  have  not  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  abftraft  reafoning,  to  fee  the  conclu- 
five  force  of  it.  For  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the 
fitteft  arguments  for  the  being  of  God,  are  taken 
from  the  ftupendous  works  of  nature.  And  what 
objcft  is  there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature, 
animate  or  inanimate,  great  or  fmall,  rare  or 
common,  which  does  not  point  to  the  almighty 
Author  of  all  things  ?  Not  only  thofe  which 

ftrikc 
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ftnkd  tis  widi  aft<»uft(i»8nt,  ^nd  fill  our  minds 
with  their  greataefs^^.  not  oofyche  view  of-  a  foL- 
Ibg  Qceian^  a  blaziog  iqt^  car  the  oomftire  of  hea- 
ven fparkiing  with  .its  innimierable  ftarfy  fires  ;' 
but  even  the  fight  of  a  flcwep,  it  Jbfle  <rf^^  gr afs,  or  ar 
neptile  of  the  duft,  every  particle  of  matter  around 
m^  the  body,  inta  whkh  his  bneath  has  infulecf 
Qiur  life ;  die  foul,  by  which  we  think  and  knew  ^ 
whatever  we  fix  our  eye  or  thought  upon^  holds 
ferth  the  cver-rprefent  Deity.    In  wha€  Rate  tyt 
place  tnuft  we  be^  ta  be  inienlfiblfs  4)f  ^m,  by 
wham  our  very  l^eing  is  preferved?   Whither 
muft  we  withdmw  oiarfelves,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  Divine  <:onimunications,  who  mi* 
aiately  fiiU  every  point  of  boufidkfs  fpace  ?  Is  it 
poffible  to  obliterate  from  our  minds  the  thought 
of  him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  ? 

The  firft  and  fundamental  duty  of  aill  rational 
beings  to  God,  is,  ais  I  have  faid,  To  believe  his 
cxiilence^.    Now,  though  there  is  nothing  praife- 
worthy  in  believing  the  moft  important  truth 
upon  infufficient  grounds ;  and  though,  on  the 
contrary,  credulity  is  a  weaknefe  unworthy  of 
a  being  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  examing  and 
finding  out  truth  ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great  wick- 
cdnefs  in  unbelief.    For  a  perfon  may,  from  ob- 
ftinacy  and  perverfenefs,  rejeft  importartt  truth, 
or  through  levity,  folly,  or  an  attachment  to  vice, 
may  avoid  the  proper  and  natural  means  of  con* 
vidlion.    So   that  the  cffeft,  which  the  rational 

and 
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«nd  clear  perfuafidn  of  important  truth  might  have 
had  upon  his  difpofition  andpradice^  may  be  loft* 
And  it  ii  ga^tiy  to  be  fufpcfted,  that  multitudes 
arc  guilty  of  this  laft  crime,  with  refpedt  to  the 
a^wful  dodrine  of  the  exiftcncc  of  God.  If  they 
beaiked,  whether  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  they  will  take  it  amif$  to  be  fufpefted  of  the 
lealt  inclination  to  atheifm.  But  it  is  evident^ 
from  thdr  lives  and  converfations,  that  if  they 
believe  the  exiftience  of  God  at  all,  it  is  in  fuch  a 
m^nner^  as  is  next  to  no  belief. .  They  think  not 
of  the  matter,  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
God  for  any  think  they  know,  or  care. 

But  to  believe  this  important  dodrine  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  ^  rational  creature,  is  to  bear  in 
mind  a  conftant  and  habitual  impreflion  of  an  in- 
finitely peffeft  Njiture,  the  Author  and  Foun- 
tain of  exiftence,  the  wife  and  righteous  Gover- 
nor of  the  ur^iverfe,  who  i5  every  where  prefent> 
beholding  all  the  adions  and  intentions  of  his' 
creatures,  to  whom  all  rational  beings  are  acr 
countable,  and  upon  whofe  favour  or  difapproba- 
tion  their  fate  to  all  eternity  wholly  depends. 
To  think  of  the  Supreme  being  in  any  other 
way  than  this,  is  not  believing  his  exiftence  in  a 
rational  and  confiftent  manner. 

And  did  men  really  admit  the  rational  belief 
of  a  God  i  did  they  imprefs  their  minds  with  a 
fixed  and  conftant  attention  to  the  awful  though? 
of  their  being  under  the  continual  infpedion  of 
theit  judge,  we  (hovild  not  fee  them  proceed  in 

the 
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tix  manner  they  do.  For  I'  aik,  howr  the  bulk 
of  mankind  could  behave  worle  than  they  do,  if 
they  Were  fure  there  was  no  God  ?  *We'fee  tbcnr 
ready  to  catch  at  every  unwarrantable  gratification 
of  pafBon  or  appetite,  to  put  every -fraudulent  or 
wicked  Icheme  in  execution,  from  >frhich  they 
are  not  teftraincd  either  by  humian  laws,  or  by 
fear  of  Ibfmg  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  their 
fcllow-creaturds,  with  the  advantages  conneftcd 
with  it.  What  could  they  do  morei  if  there  was 
no  God.  Is  there,  taking  mankind  upon  an 
average,  one  of  an  hundred^  who  hefitates  at 
any  vicious  thought,  word,  or  aftion,  from  the 
fingle  confideration  of  its  being  perhaps  difpleaf- 
ing  to  God  ?  Is  there  one  of  an  huHdre'd,  who 
habifuafly  regulates  his  thotights,  words,,  and 
a6Hons,'  by  tlie  ftandard  of  thfe  Divine  will,  and 
would  rather  lofe  the  favour  and  approbation. of 
all  the  men  on  earthy  and  ail  the  angels  .of  hea- 
ven, than  liis  MakefV  alone?'  How  leldom.do 
we  meet  with  an  inftance  of  a*  perfon,  who  Wili 
not  truckle,  and  temporize,  commute,  and  com- 
pound with  confcience.  Or  even  ftifle  its  rembn- 
ftrances,  to  gain  the  favbljr  of  the  great  ?  Where- 
as, if  mcfn  a6tcd  upon  the  principle  of  a  rational 

belief  of  a  God,  they  wbiilcf  rather  make  a  point 

...»        ,,^.      ,.    *       • 

of  giving  up  all  human  fa^vour,  to  make-  fure  of 
keeping ftriftly  totheirtJiKy  ( they  Wbuld  take  care 
always  tb  be  on  th*e  faffe^ficJe',  to  be  fcrupuloufly 
exact,'  rather  than  "too 'fre^,  in  their' lives  and 
conveflatioiis ;  they  WouldP  labour,  if  jpoffible,  \o 
«•  do 
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do  xnoTiC.  than  the  exad  duty  of  their  ijawns^ 
and  to  avoid  ^ven  the  leaft  appearance  of  evU ;  a» 
they  who  wpuld  n^Ke  their  court  to  a  priQ$e, 
do  not  grudge  any  extraordinary  fervice^  attea- 
dance,  or  expence^  for  bisn  ^  are  cautious  of  fo 
much  as  ffceming  to  look  toward  what  may 
be  difag;i:eeable  to  his  humour  or  inclination, 
or  .  in  the  leaft  favouring,  or  feenning  co  fa* 
vour,  thofe  whom  he  does  pot  approve.  Did 
inen.  ip,  ?ny  ra^vmal  arnd  conQftent  tnannef 
believe  the  ^^ifteope  o^  a  Gbd^  or  think  of  him 
as  the  Governor  and  Judgie  of  the  world,  under 
whofe  immediate  i^fpe^t^on  w«  ftand  at  all,  mo- 
ments, we  jQxQuld  fee  their  c;ondu£t  correi^ed  and 
regulated  by  that  conAant  ^we  and  f^ar,  >y.hich 
becomes  dependent  accountable  beings^^.wboic 
minds  are  duly  ifiapie^^  widi  a  fenfe  of  their 

Erefent  condition,  and  fnture  expe^atibns.  Their 
elief  would  be  praftical  as  well  as  (peculative. 
It  would  affed):  their  hearts;  as  well  a3  imprefs 
their  underftandings*  .;  , 

How  fome  men  contrive  tp  f^isfy  their  own  minds 
upon  the  fubje6t  of  their  duty  to  God,  is  incon* 
ceivab]/e.  One  would  imagine  it  impoflible  for  a 
be^ng  at  all  capable  of  though;:  to  bring  himfelf 
to  believe^  that,  though  he  owes  hia  exiftencet 
his  body,  bis  foul,  his  re^fonipg  faculty,  fpeech, 
and  all  his  powcfrs  corporeal  and  mental,  with 
whatever  he  enjoys  now,,  or  hopes  for  hereafter^ 
to  an  infinitely.  perfe(3:  gnd  amiable  Being,  who 
has  made  hjm  capable  of  apprehending  his  per- 
'*      >  *  fedlioas^ 


*» 
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fe£tIons»  and  his  abfolute  power  owr  him ;  one 
wouild  imagine  it  impoflible,  I  fay,  for  a  being 
endowed  with  a  reafoning  faculty  to  believe  all 
this,  and  yet  think  he  owes  no  duty  ac  all,  xui 
gratitude,  love,  or  fervice,.  no  pofitive  adoration 
9r  praiie  to  his  Creator^  Governor,  and  Judge. 
Yet  is  there,  even  in  this  enlightened  age^  and 
this  land  of  knowlege,  a  perfon  among  an  hun- 
dred, who  makes  confcience  of  regularly  and 
habitually  performing,  in  a  rational  and  devout 
manner,  the  pofitive  duties  of  meditation  upon 
tiie  Divine  perfc^ions,  in  order  to  raife  his  mind 
to  an  imitation  of  them  ;  of  addreOing  God  by 
prayer  for  the  fupply  of  all  his  wants ;  or  of 
praifing  him  for  the  bounties  received  ?  On  thfe 
contrary,  is  there  hot  too  much  reafon  to  con- 
cjude,  that  by  fiu*  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts,  or  if  they 
have,  the  thought  of  him  produces  no  vifible 
effect  ?   They  attend  the  public  worfhip  indeed 
from  a  fenfe  of  decency.    But  it  is  plain,  from 
their  general  levity  of  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  * 
are  not  in  it.     And,  as  for  worfiiipping  God 
ciaily  in  their  houfes,  with  their  families,  or  by 
themfclves  in  their  ciofets,  they  foe  no  neceffity 
far  it,  and  condude,  that  whoever  lives  foberly,, 
and  is  good-natured*  though  he  habHuaily  neg** 
lefts  the  whole  third  part  of  his  duty,  1^  likely 
[  to  meet  with  tl^  Divine  approbation,  and  to  be 
happy  at  laft. 
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It  is  prwed  above,  that  the  Author  of  a/t 
things  muft  be  inBnice  in  his  eflence,  and  in  alt 
poflSblc  perfcdlions,  as  wifdom^  power,  goodnefs^ 
^d  reftitude.  If  fo,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that 
be  is  the  proper  objedt  of  the  admiration,  love, 
gratitude>  and  every  other  noble  affedion,'  of  the 
minds  of  fueh  low  creatures  as  mankind,  who 
are  prpbably  the  meanefl:  of  all  rational  beings ; 
but  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  higheft  archangel' 
in  heaven  to  adore  inBnite  perftdion;  nay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  reverence,  love,  and  praife  of 
any  conceivable  number  of  created  beings  paid' 
by  them  through  all  eternity,  muft  fall  infinitely 
fhort  of  what  is  juftly  his  due  j  becaufe  the  whote. 
of  the  tribute  of  honour  and  fervice,  which  all 
created  beings, can  pay,  will  be  finite;  whereas 
the  Divine  perfcftions  are  infinite;  now  every 
finite  is  infinitely  deficient,  when  compared  with 
what  is  infinite. 

To  be  more  particular ;  the  confideration  of 
the  Divine  immcnfity,  or  omniprefence,  ought 
to  ftrike  every  thinking  mind  with  the  moft  pro- 
found awe  and  veneration,  which  ought  to  dwell* 
uppn  it  confiantly  and  habitually,  of  its  being  at 
all  times  furrounded  with  the .  Divinity,  which 
pervades  all  matter^,  and  is  the  Spirit  within  every 
fpirit,  feeing,  or  rather  intimately  feeling,  every 
motion  of  every  mind  in  the  umverfe.  Whoever 
has  juft  and  babitHal  impreflions  of  the  Divine- 
omniprefence,  will  no  more  prefume  to  do  aoy- 
thing  amifs,  or  even  to  think  a  bad  thought, 

than 
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khan  a  confidcrate  perfon  will  dare  to  behave 
tudely  in  the  Royal  prefcnce,  A  thinking  mind 
confiders  itfelf  as  at  all  times,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  public  and  in  private,  abroad  and  at 
home,  in  the  immediate  and  intimate  prefence  of 
the  great  King  of  the  worldi  whbfe  boundlfefs 
palace  is  the  whole  univerfe.  It  will  therefore  be 
continually  and  habitually  oh  its  guard  ;  and,  as 
tone  who  appears  before  an  illuftirlous  charafter, 
whofe  favotir  he  greatly  values,  will  be  above  all 
things  fearful  of  mifbehaving  5  fo  will  the  confi- 
detate  tiiind  dread  the  danger  of  Idling  the  ap- 
probation of  that  cver-prefent  Judge,  upon  whom 
his  fate  depends,  infinitely  more  than  pain,  or 
poverty,  or  fhame,  or  death,  and  will  cheerfully 
(expofe  himfelf  to  any  or  all  of  them,  ra- 
ther than  aft  an  unbecoming  part  before  that 
tye,  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  He,  who 
thinks  how  vice,  or  even  frailty,  muft  appear  be- 
fore that  Being,  Whofe  very  nature  is  reftitude  in 
^rfedibn,  and  who  knows  not  the  leaft  fhadow 
tof  error,  or  deviation  ;  can  he  think  of  volunta- 
rily departing  from  the  eternal  rule  of  righti  or 
itUowing  himfelf  in  any  pradice,  which  muft  of- 
fend infinite  Purity  ? 

The  confideration  of  the  eternity,  or  perpetual 
icxiftencc  hereafter,  of  the  Divinity,  together  with 
that  of  the  neccflary  immutability  of  his  nature, 
foggefts  to  the  pious  and  well-difpofed  mind  (he 
comfortable  profpeft,  that  after  all  the  changes 
and  fi^volmions  which  may  happen  to  k,  to  the 
.  II.  Q,  kingdoms^ 
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kingdoms^  and  empires  of  this  world,  and  to  the 
world  itlilf  i  after  all  the  vifible  objeds,  which, 
now  are,  have  perfornFied  their  courfes,  and  are 
vaniflied,  or  renewed  •,  after  a  period  of  duration 
long  enough  to  obliterate  from  all  human  me- 
mory the  idea  of  a  fun,  and  ftars,  and  earth  ;  dill 
he,  who  is  now  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  will 
continue  to  fill  the  fupreme  throne,  and  to  rule 
with  boundlefs  and  uncontrouled  fway  over  his 
infinite  dominions ;  and  confequently,  that  who- 
ever is  fo  wife  as  to  ftrive  above  all  things  to  gain 
his  favour,  may  depend  upon  being  always  fecura 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  happinefs  affigned  him 
by  the  general  Judge,  and  that  no  change  in  the 
affairs  even  of  the  whole  univerfe,  will  ever  re- 
move him  from  that  ftation  which  has  been  ap-' 
po'uued  him.     For  the  univerfal  Governor  will 
raife  no  one  to  happinefs  hereafter,  but  fuch  as. 
he  finds  qualified  for  it.     Nor  will  the  time  ever, 
come,  when  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep 
thofe  beings  happy,  which  he  has  once  made  fo ;. 
for  his  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,,  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  will  never  be  an  end.   Nor 
will  the  time  ever  come,  when  he  will  change  hi& 
purpofe  or  fcheme  of  government,  or,  like  a^ 
weak  earthly  prince,  degrade  his  favourites,  or 
reverfe  his  laws,  to  indulge  uncertain  caprice. 

This  fhcws  the  fupreme  Being  to  be  a  very 
proper  objcft  of  the  truft  of  all  his  creatures.^ 
Had  I  the  favour  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the 
worlds  it  is  evident,  that  in  fo  Ihorc  a  timflf^as  ^ 

century 
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century  hence>  it  mull  be  of  no  manner  of  value 
to  me.  Death  will,  in  all  probability,  before  that 
Ihort  period  be  elapfed,  remove  every  one  of 
them,  and  myfelf  too,  into  a  ftate,  in  which  no 
favour  will  be  of  any  avail,  but  that  of  the  King 
of  kings,  upon  whom  they  mud  be  as  much  de- 
pendent as  L  But  to  truft  to  him  who  is  eternal* 
in  his  nature,  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpofe, 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  and  keep 
his  favourites  eternally  happy,  is  building  upon 
a  fure  foundation. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  in 
a  courfe  of  obedience  that  we  have  any  pretence 
to  truft  in  God.     All  confidence  in  him,  that  is 
not  founded  in  well-doing,  is  vain  and  prefump- 
tuous,  and  will  in  the  end  be  difappointed.     As 
the  king  on  the  throne  has  power  to  raife  any  pet- 
fon,  whom  he  may  judge  worthy  of  honour,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  vain  and  prefumptuous  to 
think  of  truding  to  him  in  any  other  way,  than 
fuch  as  may  be  likely  to  gain  his  favour  *,  fo, 
though  the  fupreme  King,  of  the  univerfc  has 
power  to  raife  any  of  his  creatures  to  inconceiv* 
able  happinefs,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  he 
<  will  beftow  his  favour  upon  any,  but  fuch  as  (hall 
be  found  worthy  of  it.     And  his  infinite  wifdom 
will  effcftually  prevent  his  being  miftaken  in  his 
judgment  of  characters  ^  and  renders  it  impoflible 
that  he  ihould  beftow  his  approbation  amifs.     So 
that  there  is  no  ground  of  confidence  for  any,  buc 
thefe  who  make  it  their  fincere.and  diligent. en« 
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deavour  to  gain  the  Divine  favour  in  the  Wstf 
which  he  has  appointed. 

It  is  impoflible  to  furvey,  wkh  a  difcerning 
eye,  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  withom  read- 
ing the  illuftrious  charaders  of  power,  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs,  which  the  Divine  hand  has  in- 
Icribed  upon  it,  each  of  which  attributes  fuggeft* 
to  us  a  fett  of  duties,  «id  therefore  deferyes  otkf 
particular  confideration. 

To  create,  or  bring  into  exiftcnce,  one  particle 
of  matter,  which  before  was  nothing,  who  carr 
fay  what  power  is  rcquifite  ?.  The  difference  be- 
tween nothing  and  a  real  exiftenee  is  ftri&ly  and 
properly  infinite.     Which  feems  to  imply  an  in^ 
finite  difficulty  to  be  furmounted,  before  one  par- 
ride  of  nutter  can  be  produced.     And  no  power^ 
infeTk)rto  infinite,  is  equal  to  an  infinite  difficul- 
ty.    Be  that  as  it  wili»  it  is  unqueftionable,  that 
W  produce  great  works,  requires  proportionable 
power.     And  if  the  works  of  nature  arc  noiT 
great,  there  is  no  greatnefs  conceivable.     The 
calling  forth  a  worM  into  beings  had  it  been  from 
its  creation  to  remain  for  ever  at  reft,  had  been 
an  eflfeft  worthy  of  Divine  power.     But  to  give 
€0  a  fyftem  fo  huge  and  unwieldy,  any  degree  of 
motion*  muth  more^to  give  a  motion  inconceiv- 
ably 'fwift  to  mafles  of   matter   inconceivably- 
%ulky ;  to  accommodate  velocity  to  what  is  the 
inoft  unfit  for  being  moved  with  velocity ;  to 
whirl  a  whole  earth,  a  globe  of  twenty-five 
thou&nd  mHcs  rouad^  with  all  ics^  mountains  and 
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ce6axiSy  at  the  rate  of  near  fi)(ty-thoufand  miles 
,an  hour;  to  carry  oa  fuch  an  amazing  motion  for 
many  thoufands  of  years ;  to  keep  fix  fuch  bo- 
dies in  continual  motion,  in  different  planes»  and 
with  di&rent  velocicies,  round  a  common  centre^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  ten  others  are  revolving 
round  them»  and  going  along  with  them  •,  what 
amazing  power  is  requificfi  to  produce  fuch 
eflPeas ! 

How  do  we  admire  the  eSk&s  produced  by  a 
iu^mbination  of  mechanic  powers  (which  alfo  aft 
by  Divine  power,  or  laws  of  nature)  in  raifing 
weights^  and  overcoming  the  tds  inertia  of  mat- 
ter ?  What  (hould  we  think  of  a  machine,  con- 
ftruded  by  human  hands,  by  which  St  P/tkPs 
church,  or  a  little  hill,  fliould  be  tranfported  half 
a  mile  from,  its  place,  with  ever  fo  (low  a  mo- 
tion ?  But  the  greateft  mountain  is  no  more  in 
comparifoD  with  the  whole  earthy  than  a  grain  of 
fand  to  a  mountain.  Yet  the  whole  cumbrous 
mals  of  earth  has  been  whirled  round  the  fun, 
for  thcie  five  thoufand  years  and  upwards,  with 
a  rapidity  frightful  to  think  of,  and  for  any 
thing  we  know,  with  undiminifhed  force.  And 
the  comet  in  i6So-8f,  muft,  accordiisg  to  the 
,  NewUman  principles,  have  moved  in  its  peribeMoM^ 
pr  neareft  approach  to  the  fun,  at  the  rate  of 
^bove  a  million  of  miles  in  an  hour,  which  was 
z  6ight  near  twenty  times  more  ni{)id  than  that 
of  the  earth  in  its  annual  courfe.  Now  the  fwift- 
cfl  fpeed  of  a  horfe,  th^t  ever  has  been  known, 
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was  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  one  minute,  which 
continued,  would  give  fixty  miles  in  an  hour, 
inftead  of  more  than  a  million,  the  comet's  mo- 
tion.    The  fwifteft  horfe  at  full  fpeed  may  move 
twenty  foot  in  the  time  that  one  can  pronounce 
one^  or  fixty  foot,  while  one  can  fay  one^  tw3^ 
three.     But  to  form  fome  conception  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Newtonian  cornet^  let  the  .reader  fup- 
pofe  himfclf  placed  upon  fuch  an  eminence  as 
.will  give  him  a  profpeft  of  fifty  miles  on  each 
hand  •,  the  rapidity  of  that  tremendous  body  in 
the  fwifteft  part  of  its  courfe,  was  fuch,  that  in 
the  time  of  pronouncing  one  fyllable,  or  in  the 
*  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  fly  acrofs  that  (pace 
of  one  hundred  miles,  while  the  fwifteft  horfe 
would  have  proceeded  twenty  foot.     Yet  thofe 
enormous  bodies  are,  by  the  parallax  they  give, 
fuppofed  to  be  nearly  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
globe  of  earth  and  ocean,  and  fome  of  them  per- 
haps larger. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
in  prpportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  mo- 
ved, and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  to  be  mo- 
ved, fuch  muft  be  the  moving  force.  Let  the 
reader,  therefore,  if  he  has  any  talent  in  calcu- 
lation, try  to  eftimate  the  force  required  to  give 
fuch  a  furious  rapidity  to  bodies  of  fuch  ftupen- 
dous  magnitude  ;  if  he  has  any  imagination,  let 
him  fill  it  with  the  fublime  idea  of  omnipotence ; 
and  if  he  has  either  reafon  or  religion,  let  him 
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protlrate  bis  foul>  and  adore  fuch  tren>endous  and 
irrefiftible  power. 

Nor  is  lefs  command  of  matter  required  to  pro* 
duce  the  aftonifhing  appearances  in  the  minute, 
than  in  the  great  world  ;  to  carry  on  the  various 
fecretions,  circulations,  and  tranfmurations  in  ve- 
fetation,  and  the  produftion,  growtlj,  ajicj  life 
of  animals ;  cfpccially,  when  tl^e  degree  of  mi- 
nutenefs  is  fuch,   as  it  mud  be  in  an  animalcule, 
of  which  millions  would  only  equal  the  bulk  of 
a  grain  of  fand.     What  power  is  required  to 
wing  the  rapid  light  from  its  fountain  the  fun  to 
lis  in  feven  or  eight  minutes,  with  fuch  a  fwift- 
nefs,  that  in  the  inflant  of  pronouncing  the  word 
Jigbt^  fixty  thoufand  miles  ;gire  paffcd  through ! 

To  a  being  poffeffed  of  rightful  power  oypr  us, 
the  proper  duty  is  evidently  fear,  or  awe,  and  the 
confequence  of  that  is  obedience*     If  we  corifi- 
der  the  Supreme  being  as  poffeffed  of  infinite,  or 
boundlefs  power  over  all  his  creatures,  we  muft 
fee  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  the  moft  pro- 
found fubmiflion  to  him,  both  in  our  dilpoficions 
and  praftice.    If  we  confider  him  as  our  Creator, 
we  muft  be  convinced  that  he  has  an  abfolute 
right  to  us,  and  to  all  our  fervices.     If  wc  think 
of  him  as  irrefiftible,  rebellion  againft  him  is  a 
degree  of  madnefs  beyond  all  computation.     For 
what  lafting  and  inconceivably  dreadful  punifti- 
ments  may  not  fuch  power  inflift  upon  thofc  per- 
verfe  and  impenitent  beings,  who  become  the 
pbjefts  of  his  vengeance  ?  And  what  chance  can 
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the  worms  of  the  earth  have  to  deliver  themfelves, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  ? 

There  is  no  inct>nriftency  between  the  fear  we; 
owe  to  God,  and  the  duty  of  love.  On  the  con- 
trary, love  ever  implies  a  fear  to  offend  the  pjer- 
fon  beloved.  As  on  one  hand,  nothing  is  fo 
perfeftly  amiable  as  infinite  perfeftion,  fo  neither 
is  there  any  fo  proper  objefl:  of  fear,  as  he  who 
is  infinitely  great  and  awful.  And  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  flavifh  fear,  which  a 
criminal  has  for  his  judge,  or  that  which  a  mife- 
rable  fubjedt  has  for  a  tyrant,  and  that  of  a  fon 
for  an  affcftionate  father.  Of  this  laft  kind  is 
the  reverence  with  which  we  ought  to  think  ofi  I 

cur  Creator.     Oniy  we  muft  take  the  utmoft 
care  not  to  entertain  any  notion  of  God,  as  of  ' 

one  capable  of  any  weaknefs  refembling  that  of 
earthly  parents.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  whofe  rectitude  and  jufticc  are  ab- 
folutely  perfeft  anid  inviolable,  will  not,  cannot 
be  mifled,  by  fondnefs  for  his  own  creatures,  to 
irlakc  the  obdurately  wicked  happy.  For,  tho* 
lie  loves  his  creature,  he  loves  juftice  more,  and 
will  not  facrifice  his  own  eternal  and  immutable 
attribute  for  the  fake  of  any  number  of  worthlefs 
rebellious  beings  whatever. 
'  As  to  the  Divine  wifdom  appearing  in  the 
\^orks  of  creation,  we  are  peculiarly  at  a  lofs  to 
conceive  properly  of  it.  For  we  come  into  a 
world  ready  finiflied,  and  fit  to  be  inhabited; 

and  therefore  have  no  Conception  of  the  immenfe 
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flretch  of  thought,  the  amazing  depth  of  inven* 
tion  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  that  was  ncccflary  cq 
plan  an  univcrfe.  Let  any  man  imagine  the  (late 
pf  things  before  there  was  any  created  being,  if 
^yer  fuch  a  time  was ;  when  there  was  no  plan, 
po  model,  or  pattern  to  proceed  upon ;  when  the 
very  idea  of  a  upivcrfe,  as  well  as  the  particular 
plan  and  exception  of  it,  was  to  be  drawn,  fo  to 
fpeak,  out  of  tjw:  Divine  imagination.  Let  the 
feader  fuppofe  himfclf  to  have  been  firft  produ- 
ced, and  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him  by  his 
Creator,  that  a  univerfe  was  to  be  created.  A 
univerfe !  What  idea  could  he  have  formed  of  a 
vmivcrfc  ?  Had  he  been  confulted  upon  the  plan 
of  it,  which  part  would  he  have  begun  at  ?  Be- 
fore light  exifted,  could  he  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  light  ?  Before  there  was  cither  fun,  ftars, 
or  earth,  could  he  have  formed  any  conception 
of  a  fun>,  ftars,  or  earth  ?  Could  he  have  con- 
trived light  for  the  eye,  or  the  eye  for  light  ? 
Could  he  have  fuited  a  world  to  its  inhabitants, 
or  ir^abitants  to  a  world  ?  Could  he  have  fitted 
bodies,  to  minds,  or  minds  to  bodies  ? 

If  the  reader  {hould  not  clearly  enough  fee  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  and  planning  an  univerfe 
fraoi  nothings,  nor .  the  wondrous  forefight  and 
comprehenfive  wifdom,  that  was  neceflary  for 
fitting  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  things  to  one 
another,,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  particular 
flkould  anfwer  its  particular  end,  and  fill  its  par- 
ticular pl^cC)  ac  the  fame  time  that  it  fhould  con- 
tribute 
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tribute  to  promote  various  other  dfefigns  ;  if  the 
depth  of  wifdom,  which  has  produced  all  this, 
does  not  fufficicntly  appear  to  the  reader,  let  him 
try  to  form  a  plan  of  a  new  world,  quite  diffe- 
rent from  all  that  he  knows  of  in  the  prefent  uni- 
verfe,  in  which  none  of  our  elements,  nor  light, 
nor  animal  life,  nor  any  of  the  five  fenfes,  nor 
refpiration,  nor  vegetation  (hall  have  any  place. 
And  when  he  has  ufcd  his  utmoft  efforts,  and  put 
his  invention  upon  the  utmoft  ftretch,  and  finds 
that  he  cannot  form  a  fhadow  of  one  fingle  idea, 
of  which  the  original  is  not  drawn  from  nature ; 
then  let  him  confefs  his  own  weaknefs,  and  adore 
that  boundlefs  wifdom,  which  has  produced,  out 
of  its  own  infinite  fertility  ©f  invention,  enough 
to  employ,  and  to  confound  the  utmoft  human 
fagacity. 

Have  not  the  moft  acute  penetration,  and  in- 
defatigable induftry  of  the  wife  and  learned  of  all 
ages,  been  employed  (and  how  could  they  more 
worthily)  in  fearching  out  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Almighty  maker  of  the  univerfe  ?  and 
have  they  yet  found  out  one  fingle  article  to  the 
bottom?  Can  all  the  philofophers  of  modern 
times,  who  have  added  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  antients,  the  difcoveries  made  by  their  own 
induftry  and  fagacity  ;  can  they  give  a  fatisfying 
account  of  the  machinery  of  the  body  of  a  fly,  or 
a  worm  ?  Can  they  tell  what  makes  two  particles 
of  matter  cohere  ?  Can  they  tdl  what  the  fub- 
ftangc  of  a  particle  of  matter  is  ?  Is  the  fcicnee 
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of  phyGology,  delightful  and  noble  as  it  is,  and 
worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  angels,  is  it  carried  any 
farthjsr  than  a  fett  of  obfervations,  wonderful  in- 
deed,   and  ftriking,  but  as  to  real  caufcs,  and 
in.ternal  natures,  altogether  in  the  dark  f  Ho^v 
do  we  admire,  and  jullly,  the  exalted  genius  of 
pur  fcemingly  infpired  philofopher,  for  going  a 
pitch  beyond  the  fagacity  pf  all  mankind  in  dif- 
covering  the  laws,  by  which  the  vaft  machine  of 
the  world  is  governed  ?  Yet  he  modeftly  owns 
the  caufe  of  attraftion  and  gravitation  to  lie  too 
deep  for  his  penetration.     How  do  we  (land  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  acutenefs  of  a  mind,  which  could 
purfue  calcwlations  to  a  degree  of  fubtlety  beyond 
the  reach  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  him  in,  even  after  he  has  (hewn  the 
way  ?  What  then  ought  we  to  think  of  that  wif- 
dom,  which  in  its  meaneft  produftions  baffles 
the   deepcft  penetration   of  a  capacity,  whofe 
acutenefs  baffles  the  general   underftanding  of 
mankind  ? 

From  the  confideration  of  the  wifdom  we  trace 
in  the  natural  world,  it  is  manifeft,  paft  all  doubt, 
that  the  moral  fyftem  (for  the  fake  of  which  that 
of  nature  was  brought  into  exiftence)  is  under 
the  fame  conduft,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be 
a  fcheme  altogether  worthy  of  God.  For  cither 
both,  or  neither,  muft  be  the  contrivance  of  Di- 
vine wifdom.  We  cannot  conceive  of  God  as 
partly,  or  by  halves,  but  wholly,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  all  beings,  natural  and  moral. 
And  if  {69  we  may  be  aflured,  that,  as  in  the 
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fyftem  of  nature,  final  caufes  are  fitted  to  pro- 
duce tbeir  cffeds,  and  every  part  of  the  machine 
of  the  world  is  properly  adjufted  to  its  place  and 
purpgfe,  fo  in  the  moral,  every  rational  being 
will  be  determined  to  the  ftate  and  place  he  is 
found  fit  for ;  the  good  to  happinefs,  and  the 
wicked  to  punilhment ;  the  highly  elevated  and 
purified  mind  to  a  high  and  eminent  ftation  j  and 
the  corrupt  and  fordid  to  fhame  and  mifery  ;  the 
foul,  which  has  perfefted  its  faculties,  and  refir 
ned  its  virtues,  by  imitation  of  the  Divine  per- 
feftions,  to  the  converfation  of  angels  and  the 
beatific  vifion  of  God,  and  that  which  has  by 
vice  debauched  and  funk  itfelf  below  the  brutes. 
to  the  place  of  dsemons  and  fallen  fpirits.  And 
all  this  may  probably  proceed  as  ipuch  according 
to  the  original  conflitution  of  things,  as  a  caufe 
produces  its  efFed  in  the  natural  world ;  as  fire 
produces  the  diffipation  of  the  parts  of  combuf- 
tible  fubflances ;  as  hourifhment  tends  to  the 
fupport  of  animal  life ;  and  .as  matter  tends  to 

decay.  So  that  the  only  thing  which  hinders  a 
wicked  embodied  mind  from  being  now  in  tor- 
ments, may  be,  its  being  dill  embodied,  and  not 
yet  let  out  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  where  a  new 
and  dreadful  fcene  will  of  courfe  immediately 
open  upon  it,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  be  divefted 
of  the  earthly  vehicle,  which  now  conceals  thofc 
invifible  horrors,  and  proteds  it  from  its  future 
tormentors.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  the  vir- 
tuous and  iexalted  mind  would  be  now  in  ^  ftate 
iJ  of 
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ol^  happinefs,  if  it  were  not  prevented  from  the 
commerce  of  bleffed  fpirits,  and  the  view  of  the 
invifible  world,  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  flelh 
which  furrounds  it.  But  this  fuppofition  does  not 
at  all  affeft  the  doftrine  of  pofitive  rewards  and 
punifliments,  nor  of  feparate  places  appointed 
for  receiving  the  good,  and  the  wicked,  aftei* 
the  final  judgment. 

If  wje  find  the  mere  material  fyfterti  of  nature 
to  be  wrought  by  a  degree  of  wifdom  altogether 
beyond  our  comprchenfion,  it  would  be  madnefi 
to  fuppofe  that  we  (hall  ever  have  fagacity  enough 
to  baffie  the  Divine  fchemc  in  the  moral  govern* 
ment  of  the  world ;  that  we  Ihall  be  able  to  coii- 
trive  anyway  of  cfcaping  from  the  punifhment 
we  may  deferve.  No.  His  counfel  will  ftand ; 
and  he  will  do  all  his  pleafurc.  It  will  not  be  in 
our  power  to  deceive  his  penetration,  to  get  out 
of  his  reach,  or  to  defend  ourielves  againft  his 
juftice. 

To  frame  fome  idea  of  the  Divine  goodnefs  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
go  back  in  imagination  to  the  ages  which  pre- 
ceded all  creation,  if  fuch  there  were,  or,  how- 
ever, to  thofe,  which  were  prior  to  the  produc- 
tion of  our  world.  Let  us  then  view  the  awful 
Majefty  of  heaven  furrounded  with  inefi^able 
glory,  and  enthroned  in  abfolute  perfeftion,  be- 
yond conception  blefled  in  the  coftfcioufiiefs  of 
unbounded  plenitude.  What  motive  could  influ« 
tnet  him^  who  already  enjoyed  complete  perfect 
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tion  and  happincfs,  to  call  unfubftantial  nothing 
into  exiftencc?  What  could  be  the  views  of 
infinite  wifdom  in  fpeaking  a  world  into 
being?  No  profpcft  of  any  addition  to  his 
own  perfeftion  or  happinefs  :  for  that  which  was 
already  infinite,  what  addition  Could  it  receive  ? 
Could  the  adorable  Creator  propofe  to  be  more 
than  infinitely  perfeft  and  happy  ?  It  is  evident, 
his  fole  view  muft  have  been  to  the  happjnefe  of 
the  creatures  he  was  to  produce.  His  own  was 
ever,  and  ever  mufi:  be,  unbounded,  undimi- 
Bilhed,  and  unchanged.  The  addition  of  hap* 
pincfs  therefore,  which  was  to  be  produced,  was 
to  be  bellowed  upop  thofe  who  were  not  yet  cre- 
ated. Does  then  Divine  goodnefs  extend  to  that 
which  has  no  exiftence  ?  Does  the  univerfal  Pa- 
jrent  think  of  what  is  not  ?  We,  poor,  narrow 
Ibuls !  think  it  a  mighty  ftretch  of  benevolence, 
if  wc  can  bring  ourfelves  to  regard  with  fomc 
meafure  of  afFedion  thofe  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
who  ftand  mod  nearly  connedled  with  us  •,  in  lo- 
,ving  whom,  we  do  little  more  than  love  our- 
felves, or  love  our  friends  and  relations  for  our 
own  fakes.  If  there  be  a  niind  yet  more  gene- 
rous, it  may  take  in  its  country,  or  the  human 
fpccics.  A  benevolence  ftill  more  extenfive  may 
perhaps  enlarge  itfelf  fo  wide  as  to  comprehend 
within  its  generous  embrace  the  various  orders  of 
being  which  form  the  univerfal  fcale  ;  defcending 
from  the  flaming  feraph  to  the  humble  reptile. 
^ot  indeed  can  any  mind  fincerely  love  the  Al- 
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Ifiighty  maker;  and  hate,  or  defpifc  any  of  the 
works  of  the  fame  hand,  which  formed  itfelf. 
But  the  Divine  benevolence  is  as  far  beyond  alt 
this,  as  iiafinitude  is  larger  than  any  limited  fpacec 
How  peevifti,  and  apt  to  take  offeoce  at  every 
trifling  injury,  are  narrow- hearted  mortals  !  Yet 
what, are  the  infults,  our  fellow- worms  can  offer 
us,  when  compared  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  an 
offence  committed  by  the  duft  of  the  earth  againft 
the  infinite  Majefty  of  the  univcrfe  ?  Though  the 
omnifcient  Creator  from  eternity  forefaw,  thae 
the  creatures,  he  was  to  form,  would  prove  re- 
bellious  and  difobedient ;  that  they  would  violate 
all  his  wife  and  facred  laws,  and  infult  his  fove-* 
reign  honour,  as  Governor  of  the  world  -,  has  he 
grudged  to  give  them  exiftence  ;.to  beftow  upon 
them  a  temporary  happinefs;  to  make  his  fun 
ihine,  and  his  rain  defcend  on  all  prp^ifcuoufly  ^ 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  attain  pcrfedlion,. 
bappinefs,  and  glory  ?  What  negleft  of  every  duty 
and  obligation;  how  many  acts  of  fraud,  opprcf-; 
fion,  and  cruelty  ;  how  many  horrid  execrations^ 
and  infernal  blafphemies,  does  every  day. record, 
againft  the  daring  race  erf"  men  around  the  World.?. 
Yet  feldom  does  the  Divine  vengeance  break  loolc 
upon  the  impious  offenders.     Our  wicked  fpe-^ 
cies,  if  there  were  no  other  lawlefs  order  of  CKSi&^ 
tures  in  the  univerfe,  arc  ever  offendiag;     And 
yet  the  thunder  feldom  ftrikes  the  guilty  dead*! 
Earthquakes  and  inundations  are  rarely  let  Ioofe.l 
A  few  cities  purged  by  fire,  and  a  world  ckanfed 
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by  a  deluge  once  in  fix  thoufand  years,  ferve  jufl 
to  put  unthinking  mortals  in  remembrance  th&t 
there  is  a  power  above  them;  So  that  every 
moment  of  the  duration  of  the  world  is  an  irni- 
vcrfal  withefe  declaring  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  a  language  diftini^iy  intelligible  to  alU 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
Oiiivcrfe.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  prince  of 
ahgels  recdves  from  the  immediate  communica^ 
tions  of  the  Divine  goodnefs,  beatitude  paft  ut- 
terance, the  humble  peafant  rejoices  in  his  boun- 
ty, with  which  the  fields  are  enriched,  and  the 
fair  face  of  nature  adorned.  Even  the  lonely  fa- 
Yage  in  the  wildernefs,  the  fordid  reptile  in  thd 
duft,  and  the  fcaly  nations^  which  people  the  un- 
jfiittomable  deep^  all  tafte  of  the  bounty,  and  are 
fiipported  by  the  unlimited  goodnefs,  of  the  uni- 
irec fal  Pa^entj  who  opens  his  unwearied  hand  libe- 
jcaHy,  and  iatisfieis  every  living  foul. 
'  H  human  underftanding  apprehends  any  thing 
according  to  truth  ind  right,  the  benevolent  cha- 
i^u^r  is  the  proper  objedt  of  the  love  df  every 
lational  mind,  as  the  contrary  is  the  natural  objedt 
of  averfion.  If  every  human,  or  other  finkc 
nind,  IB  inore  or  lefs  amiable,  according  as  it  hai 
ismt  or  lefs  ^-this  excellent  difpofitidn  ;  it  ii 
Mdent)  that  infinite  goodriefs  is  infinitely  ami- 
liUe.  Who  is  he,  that  pretends  to  think  and 
tta&Mi^  and  has  no  pleafure  in  coritemplatmg 
the  Ditine  goodnefs  ?  Who  can  refled  upon  fucH 
gOOdMft^  md  nptadmirc  it?  Who  can  ddmire^ 
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and  not  endeavour  to  imitate  it  ?  Who  can  imi- 
tate  it,  and  not  be  an  univ^rfal  blefling  ?  Who  can 
be  an  uAiverial  blefling,  and  not  be  happy  ? 

If  the  Divine  goodnefs  be  evidently  difintercft- 
ed,  it  being  infipoflTible  that  the  fniallefl:  happi* 
ncfs  ihould,  from  any  enjoyed  by  the  creaturef?,. 
be  added  to  that  of  the  Creator,  which  Js  necef- 
farily  infinite,  it  is  plain,  what  makes  real  and 
pcrfeft  goodnefs  of  difpoficion  in  any  mind,  viz. 
A  propenfity  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
others  without  any  view   to  felfintereft.      In 
fo  far  as  a  view  to  one's  own  happinefs  is  the  mo- 
tive to  his  exerting  himfelf  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  in  fo  far  it  has  lefs  of  the  truly 
worthy  and  commendable  in  it.  For  felf-love,  be- 
ing merely  inftin&ive,  has  nothing  praifc- worthy. 
And  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others  for  the 
fake  of  adding'  to  one's  own,  is  what  the  moft 
felfilh  and  fordid  charafter  is  capable  of.     To  be 
truly  benevolent,  is  to  imitate  the  Deity ;  to  do 
good  for  the  fake  of  doing  good  ;  to  be  bountiful 
from  the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  from  univerfal 
love  and  kindnefs,  from  rational  confiderations 
of  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  that^GodJike  difpofi- 
tion ;  not  from  mere  weak  and  effeminate  fofc« 
nefs  of  nature. 

It  is  ftrange  that  ever  it  (hould  have  been 
queftioncd,  whether  it  is  reafonable  for  dependent 
creatures  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  their  infinite 
Cicator  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Yet 
books  have  been  written  to  fhew  the  unreafon- 
^VoL.  11.  R  ablcneis 
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ablencfs  of  prayen     "  The  fuprcmc  Being,'*  fays 
an  objeftor,  *'  knows  whether  I  am  worthy  to 
^*  receive  favours  at  his  hand,  and  what  I  moft 
need,  before  I  apply  to  him.     If  I  am  worthy, 
he  will  beftcw,  whether  Talk  or  not :   if  not, 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  felicitation 
to  beftow  upon  an  unwonhy  objed.     If  I  aflc 
^  what  is  unfit  for  me,  he  is  coo  wife  and  good 
*^  to  grant  it ;  and  if  I  aOc  what  is  fit,  I  gain 
^^  nothing  *,  for  he  would  have  beftowed  it  upon 
•'  me  of  his  own  goodnefs,  without  my  aiking.**, 
.   There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  fallacy  than 
(hat,  on  which  this  objeftion  is  founded.     For 
u  is  evident,  that,  if  it  be  rational  to  think  of 
ourfelves  as  beings  dependent  upon  the  Supreme^ 
it  is  rational  for  us  to  exprefs  our  dependence ; 
if  it  be  reafonable  for  us  to  exprefs.  our  depend* 
ence  on  our  Creator,  it  is  unjuftifiable  in  us  to 
negledt  it ;  fo  that  I  can  in  no  propriety  of  fpeech 
be  faid  to  be  a  worthy  objefl:  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour,   till  I  adtually   addrefs  myfelf  to  him. 
Again,  it  is  evident,  that  no  degree  of  hom^e^ 
or  fubmiffion,  ought  to  be  wanting  from  d^end*^ 
ent  creatures  to  their  Creator.     But  the  fervke 
(>f  both  body  and  mind  is  a  greater  d^ree  of 
homage,  than  that  of  the  mind  alone.     So  that 
till  I  yield  the  bodily  homage,  as^  well  as  that  of 
the  mind,  my  fervice  is  deficient,  whjch  renders 
me  an  unworthy  obje(Jl  of  the  Divine  favour. 

It  is.  likewife  remarkable,  that  maoy.^  iixt 
toon  rational^  and  pious  writers  on  thh  fubjed^ 
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have  laboured  to  reprefent  the  whole  rationale  i}f 
the  duty  of  prayer  as  confifting  in  the  advantage 
which  is  thereby  rd  accrue  to  the  worfhiper  by 
inriproveoient  in  piety  and  goodneis.    It  is  true^ 
that  th^  moral  efiedls  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  conftant  obfervance  of  this  moft  important 
duty,  are  of  great  and  ineftimable  confequence^ 
which    render    it    a    mofl:    ufefnl    inflrument 
for  thofe  noble  purpofes.    Did  men  habitually 
obferve  the  praftice   of  addrefling  themfelves 
to  their  Creator  with  an  awful  fenfe  of  his  infinite 
greatnefs  and  authority  over  them  ;  fuch  a  fixed 
impreflion  muft  in  time  be  thereby  made  upon 
their  minds,  as  would  prove  k  reftraint  from  vice^ 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  cafes,  equally  powerful. 
Did  people  make  a  point  of  applying  conftantly 
and  regularly  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gifr, 
they  could  hardly  mifs  entertaining  in  their  minds 
an  habitual  fenfe  of  their  abfoluce  dependence 
upon  him  *,  of  gratitude  for  his  bounties  receiv- 
ed ;  and  of  ftudying  obedience,  in  order  to  ^  his 
future  favour.     What  man  could  be  fo  hardned 
as  to  go  on  daily  lamenting  and  confefling  his 
of&nces,  and  daily  repeating  them  ?  Who  could 
prcfumptuoufly  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  he 
knew  he  mnft  the  fame  day  confefs  to  his  all* 
(being  Judge,  and  implore  the  pardon  of  it  ?  He, 
who  kept  up  this  conftant  intercourfe  with  his 
Creator,  nmft  fiftd  himfelf  very  powerfully  influ-^ 
cnccd  by  it,  and  improved  in  every  pious  and 
worthy  difpofition.     But  bcfides  all  this,  it  is 
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evidently  in  itfelf  a  rcafonable  fervice  ;  and  is  to 
be  confidered  not  only  as  a  noble  and  raluable"* 
means  of  moral  improvement,  but  as  a  pofitivc 
a<5l  c^  virtue  *,  it  being  as  proper  virtue  to  render 
to  God  the  honour  and  worfliip  due  to  him,  as 
to  give  to  men  their  juft  rights.    And  to  with- 
hold from  him  what  he  has  the  moft  unqueQ-ionr 
able  title  to,  being  as  much  an  injuftice  (with  the 
atrocious  addition  of  its  being  committed  againfl: 
the  Greateft  and  Beft  pf  beings)  as  to  with-hold 
from  a  fellow-creature  his  juft  property.     There 
is  alfo  plainly  a  connexion  in  nature  and  reafon^ 
between  aflcing  and  receiving,  and  between  neg- 
^(5):ing  to  afk  and  not  receiving.     This  natural 
connexion  makes  it  reafonable  for  dependent  crea- 
tures to  expeft  to  obtain  their  reafonable  re* 
quefts  ;  and  to  conclude,  that  what  they  dp  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  aflc,  they  fhall  not  re- 
ceive.    If  there  were  not  fuch  a  connexion  and 
foundation  in  reafon  for  this  duty,  it  had  never 
been  commanded  by  the  all-wife  iJaw-giver  of 
the  univerfe ;  nor  come  to  be  univcrfally  prac- 
tiled  by  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  mankind,  in  aU 
ages  and  nations.     Nor  is  there  any  greater  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  the  poffibility  of  a  prcrefta- 
bli(hed  fdheme  in  the  Divine  oeconomy,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  bleflings  of  heaven,  whether  of 
a  fpiritual  or  temporal  nature,  fhould  be  granted 
to  thofe  who  ihould  afk,  and  be  found  6t  to  re- 
ceive them  «,  than  in  any  other  inftance  of  pro* 
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videace,  or  than  in  the  future  happinefs  of  the 
gpod  part  of  mankind,  and  not  of  th^  wicked.  ; 
If  the  fupreme  Being  be  One,  he  h  the  pro- 
per objeft  of  the  adoration  of  all  reafonablc  be-: 
ings,  becauie,  liaving  all  things  in  his  abfolute 
dtfpoial,  without  poffibility  of  being  thwarted  or 
controuled  by  any  one,  if  we  can  gain  his  good-  ' 
Willi  we  cannot  want  that  of  any  other.  If  He 
be  kind  and  good  in  the  moft  difintereiied  manner,  ^ 
and  to  the  higheft  degree,  even  extending  his 
bounty  to  the  wicked  and  rebellious,  and  preferv#^ 
ing;tbem  in  exiftence,  who  make  no  ufe  of  their 
exifteace,  bgt  to  offend  Him  ;  it  is  reafonable  to 
hope,  that  he  will  lend  a  propitious  ear  to  the 
humble  reqUefts  of  the  virtuous  and  pious  pare 
of  his  creatures.  If  He  has  all  thjiig^  in  his  pow^r 
cr ;  and  can  be/low  without  mcafutc  gifts  both  ^ 
fpiritual  a:nd  tempoifil,  without  dimiaifljinghil* 
inexhauftible  riches 3;  tQ a()ply  to  Him  is  going. 
where  we  are  fure.we'(hall  not  be  difappointed, 
through  want  of  ability  to  {bpply  us.  If  He  i% 
every  where  prefctif,  weiDay  be  /ure  of  being 
heard,  wherever  we  make  our  addrcflcs  to  him. 
If  He  is  within'  our  very  minds,  we  cannot  raife 
a  chougjbtlQward  bim,  but  he  mud  perceive  it. 
If  He  ifi  infinitely  wife,  he  knows  cxaftly  what 
i^  fit  for  us,  and  will  grant  fuch  of  our  peticions 
as  may  be  proper  to  be  beftowed  upon  us,  and 
with-hold  whatever  may  pi  ove  hurtful,  thou&h 
we  have  afked  it.  If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  expedh  all  his  thinking  creatures  to  apply 
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to  hTrn,  we  may  do  k  with  this  comfortable  con*' 
(ideration,  to  encourage  us ;  that  in  addreffin^ 
bi'm,  we  are  doing  what  \%  agreeable  to  his  na- 
ture and  will ;  and  cannot  oJSFend  'him,  bui  by 
cur  manner  of  performing  it;     Wcr&  I  co  hive  an  - 
audience  of  a  prince,  it  would  glre  me  gi^eat  * 
encouragement  to  know   that  he  was   gracH 
ouQy  difpofed  toward  me^  that  I  ihould    hoc 
offend  him  by  begging  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion ;  but  that  on  the  contrat^y,  he  eiipedbed  I 
Oiould  petition  him,  and   woQld''ereti<  take*  it 
amifs  If  I  did  liot)  that  he  had  it  fully  in'^^hls^ 
pow^r,  as  well  as  in  his  indinattom  to  graift^tfoe 
the  greatsft  favour!  ihould. have occralion  to  afk^' 
him  >  and  th^t  it  was  his  peculiar  deflght  to  oblige 
and  make  his  fubjefts  happyi    There  are  *  ife\^ 
'  prmces,  of  whom  moft  of  thefe  things  niay  be 
fyki  V  ^nd  none '  of  whom  all  may  be  affirmed, 
jf^nd  yet  they  find,   to  their  no  fmall  trouble 
andincumbrancei that  for  the  few  inconfiderable ' 
pcrilhing  favours  they  have  in  thdir  power,  t6er<: 
are  petitioners  al moft  innumcfabte.  .  Whilft;the 
infinitely  good  Giver  of  all  thitrgs,  whole  di{po-» 
filion,  and  wbofe  power,  to^beftow  happineft 
incbnceivablei  are  equally  boolidlefsr;  is^  n^le<it-  - 
ed,  and  defrauckd  of  that  homagb  and  devotion^ 
to  which  all  his  creatures  ought  td^  be  drawn  b3^  a 
fcnfe  of  tl^irown  abfolute  dependence  upon  him  5 
oi  his  ability  and.  readinefs  to  beftow ; '  of  bis  au^ 
thc^rity,  who  has  commanded  themitb  make' their  ' 
ri;que&s  to  him  ^  >and  by  the  fpbAian^oii;s  dittac^^ ' 
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oftheiF  owatpind$,  diredtiog  them  to  theptr- 
formaace  of  ^  duty  fo  eafy,  fo  reafoqabl&«  a^d  fa 
promifing.of  the  moft  important  advantages. 

Though. tb^  principal  part  of  prayer  is  petition, . 
or  adfire^fig,  heaven  for  the  iUpply  of  our  variaqs . 
waots   for   life,  and  futurity,   there   are  oihet: 
branches^  as  confe0k>n  of  our  iniirmiciea  and 
faults;  th^nk^iving  for  the  various  inj^anc^  ifc 
haverecinvQd  of  the  Divine  goodneft ;  and  ipter- . 
ceffioa  for:  our  feUow-creaturej. .  The  fub^jeft  of 
our  petitions  for  oarielves^  ought  to  be,  the  necef- 
faries<^$hM  lile,  for  which  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  dep^nfi  daily  on  the  Divine  bounty  *,.ai[Kl  the 
Divine  a03(lan^  toward  our  being  6tted  for.  hap- 
pinefe  here^lftier.     The  fir^,  if.  we  judge  wifely, 
^  fliaU  aflc  with  great  fubmif^on,  and  in  modc' 
cation,  as  being  of  lefs  confequence,  and  toq  apt 
to  have  ba4  effefts  upon  our  mpral  ch^ra£):ers^. 
when  liberally  bcftowed.     The  latter,  bein^,.pf 
iDfimte  copfequ^nce  tou5,  we  jiiay  rcquieit  ^jth 
more  earneftnefe  and  impori;unity. 

If  we  give  the  leaft  attentiion.  tp  oqf.  own  cba- 
ra<ftersi  :we>mi?ft  find  our  -  thoughts  ofteiv  ^riijing 
and  wicked^  .^our  wf^rds.foolift  and  mifcbicvous, 
^d  pur  ;»^ions, criminal  before  God,  If  w^  have. 
4ny  confid^ration,  we  canno^.biit  think  ourfclyes, 
deplorably;  defipient  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty  with  regard  to  ourf^ves,.  our  feilow-^crea- 
tures,  i^d  our  Creator.  .If  .we  are  in  fcalba 
obliged  to  think  often  of  {he  fatal  errors*of  bur 
tycs,  10  view  and  review  them  attentively,  with 
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all  cheir  heavy  aggravations,  and  to  mourn  and 
lament  them  in  our  own  minds ;  if  all  this  be 
highly  proper  and  rcafonable,  it  is  more  pecu* 
liarly  reafonable  to  acknowledge  our  offences  be^ 
fore  Him,  whom  we  have  offiended  ;  to  implore 
his  pardon,  who  alone  can  forgive,  and  deprecate 
bis  vengeance,  which  we  have  fo  juftly  defervod. 
We  ourfeives,  when  offended  by  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, exped  that  he  (hould  not  only  be  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  of  his  misbehaviour,  and  fpeak 
of  it  with  concern  to  others  ;  but  likewife,  that 
Ke  come,  and  make  a  direct  acknowiedgnnenr, 
and  afk  our  pardon.     Nor  is  there  any  things  dn^ 
reafonable  in  all  this.     How  much  more,  v^hen 
we  have  offended  Him  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  and  from  whom  we  have  every  thing  to  fear, 
if  we  do  not%  by  fincere  repentance,  and  tho^ 
rough  reformation,  avert  the  deferved  punifli- 
ment.     Efpecially,  if  we  confider  that  the  per* 
fbrmancfeiOf  this  duty  tends  naturally  to  lead  us 
to  real  repentance  and  reformation. 
'  As  we  ought  in  our  prayers  to  ccmfefs  our 
faults  irtd  errors,  and^tbat  not  in  general  terms, 
but  Mith  particular  refleftionf  in  our  own  minds, 
upon  the  principal  and  grofieft  of  rhem^  which 
every  true  penitent  hasever  upon  his  heart,  and 
before  his  eyes ;  fo  ought  we  in  all.reafon  to  re-* 
turn  our  fincere  thianks  to  the  univerfal  Benefac* 
(or,  exprefsly  for  every  particular  fignal  ihftance 
of  his  favour,  whctlier  thofe,  in  whjch  mankind 
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m  general  ihare  with  us^  or  thofe  in  which  we 
have  been  diftinguifhed  from  others. 
•  If  we  have  upon  our  minds'  a  due  and. habitual 
fcnfe  of  our  offences,  we  ftiall  of  ourfelves  be 
willing  to  make  confeffion  of  them.  If  we  have 
any  graxitude  in  (Hit  ifnture,  we  (hall  not  fail  to 
e3(pre£s  ow  acknowlcdginchts  for  favours  receiv- 
ed. And  if  we  have  any  real  benevolence  for  our 
fdldw»'ei'eai;urcs,  we  ftall'  be  naturally  led  ^  to 
think  it  Our  duty  to  prefeiic  to  the  c6mmon^  Fii^^ 
ther  of  all  .oyr  good  wjlh^s  for  them  y  that  they 
may  ^be  favotired  with  every  bleffing,  which  may 
tend  to  promote  univerfdl  hiippin^rs  fpiritual  and 
temporal.  .,:  ,.^,  i.     •.  .    ..\  . 

.  •  If  it  be  at  all  ratk)tfal  tOu.wor(h'»p  God  by  pray« 
er,  it  is  obvioufty  fo  to  join  together  at- proper 
iknes  in  that  Sublime  exercife.  The  advaritages 
of  piablic  affetnblics  for  religious  purpofes,  are, 
the  impreififtg  more-  powerfully  upon  the  minds 
of  the  worfhi]pefs,  the  fublimity  and  importance 
ef  the  duty  they  are  employed  in;  and'tfie  pow-' 
erful  effefts  of  univerftl  example.  It  is  pretty 
evident^  that  the  public  worlhip  on  SumJays  is 
what  chiefly  keeps  up  the  little  appearance  of  re- 
ligion that  is  ftill  left  among  us.  I  think  there 
is  no  good  Veafon  agaioft'  keeping  up  in  p6blic 
worlhip  as  much  ^pomp^  and  magnificence  as  may 
be  confiftent  with  propriety,  and  fo  as  tfo  avoid 
oftentation  and  fuperftition;  We  are,  in  ourpre- 
fent  ftate,  very  mechanical,  and  need  all  proper 
helps  for  drawing  our  inclinations  along  with  our 

duty, 
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dwfi,  for  engaging  our  atttatt(m»  HadmAmf^ 
ibch  impreflioQS  upon  us,  at  cnay  be  kfting  and 
efie&uaU  Public  worlhtp  ought  ta  be  fb  con- 
duced, as  to  be  moft  likely  to  prepare  us  for  a 
more  nuoierous  ibciety»  in  which  more  fublimo 
exercifes  of  devotion,  thaorany  we  ace  jqow.  capa^ 
blc  of  conceiving  of^  may  be  aconQderable  part 
of  our  employment,  and  haf^inefs. 

Did  our  leading  peo^e  think  rightly,,  they 
would .  iee  the  advantage  of  giving  their  at«- 
tendance  themfelve$  at  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  v0ng  their  influence,  and  authority,  ta 
drawiipithers  to  follow  the  fame  laudable  example^ 
Deplorable  are  the  excufes  and  apologies  madi) 
by  them  for  their  too  general  ind  infamous  neg- 
lc6t  of  the  unqueftiof^blq  :duty  of  attendingi  the 
public  wof  ftiip  of  God.  Nor.  woUld  it  be.  eafy  to 
det^rtpine,  whether  their  pradtice  ihews  mor«» 
want  of  fenfe  or  of  gpodnei^.  One  mighty  pre- 
tence mad^  by  them  is^.That,  as  lio  public  in- 
ftru(3;ions,  truly  they  hold  then^felvesi  to  be  4S 
good  judges  of  moral  and  Diyioe  futgeSs  as  the 
clergy ;  and  therefore ,  think  it  loft  time  to  g\^ 
their  Attention  to  any  ic^ing,  which  maji  i?e  deli- 
yerqd  from  ttic  pulpit.  Now,  it  feepis  at  leaft 
not- very  probable,  thaj  people,,  who  ijpcnd  moft 
of  tl?eir  time  (Sunday?  iiot  ^excepted)  .^ij  the  card- 
tabje,  Xbowld  as  thoroughly  untlcr/laja4;iffp  ex- 
tcnfive  fcicnces  of  morals,,  and  tb^olpgjf, , agr  the. 
pub::5i,c  tpach^rs;0f  religion,  who  have /pgjf^inaoyc 

years  wjiolly  in  thpfc  ftudies.     T.hofe;vfi?y,per-. 
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fens,  when  they  ch&hce  ta  be  orertaleen  with  fick-* 
iicfe,  are  very  ready  te  call  in  pbyfic&ris,  and  do- 
nee pretend  to  undefftand,  as  wi^l-as  they,  who 
have  made  phytic  their  ftudjr,  the  darure  and  cure 
of  difeafes.  But  were  it  ftriftly  true,  that  the. 
poKte  people  of  our  age  are  fo  wife,  riiat  they  arc 
not  like  to  hear  any  thing  new,  nor  any  known 
truth  fet  in  a  new  fight  by  any  preacher*,  ftiH  is' 
it  not  an  advantage  to  have  i£  fett.  of  good 
thoughts,  which  lay  dormant  in  thcf  mind,  ^.:^» 
ci^d  and  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  under- 
ftandingbyan  elegant  and  juijicious  difcourfe'?' 
Were  there  Ukewife  nothing  in  this,  what  public- 
fpfrited  perfon  would  not  even  go  out  of  his  way 
for  the  fake  of  fetting  a  good  example  before. 
the  young  and  ignorant,  who  want  iriftrudlion, 
if  he  does  not.  But  when  all  is  faid,  here  is  no 
prctchce  for"  negleding  the  .public  worjbip  of 
God;  which  is  one  principal  end  of  religious  af* 
fefflWits.*  iSo  that  thofe,  who  habitually  throw 
contempt  upon  this  jpart  of  duty,  are  evidentfy 
guilty  of  a  breacH  of  common  decency,  and  na- 
tural religion,  and* are  altogether  without  excufe. 

'- If  public  worlhijp,  in  which  the  irihibitants  of 
a'whote  quarter  join  together,  be  'rcaJTonable ;"  it 
fedPtisas  tntich  ifo^that  families' fljduld'  fet  apVt" 
ftated  times  daily  for  that  purJibfeC     We  are 
ftcial- beings,  and  ought  to  be  fociaj  in  all  things 
that  are  commendable.     Attd'  if  he^ds  of  fami-\ 
lies  are  in  rcafo'n  obliged  to  ta,ke  care,  that  their' 
children  and  dependents  haV-e  opportunity  of  con- ' 
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fulcing  the  iAtereils  of  a  future  life^  and  of  be- 
ing led  by  example,  or  moved  by  authority »  to 
the  obfervance  of  their  duty  i  it  U  obvious,  th^c 
in  this  important  one  of  wor(hiping  God,  per- 
fons  in  (Nations  of  authority  and  example  ought, 
by  no  means  to.  be  wanting,  \c(i  the  failures 
(through  their  bad  example)  of  thofc,  over  yrhom 
t^ey  have  had  charge,  be  hereafter  juftly  imput-. 
cd  to  their  negligence, 

The  ufual  excufcs  for  the  negledt  of  family-, 
religion,  made  even  by  many,  who  do  not  dcny> 
its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety,  are,  want  of  time ; 
and  a  certain  fooliCh  reJuftancy  at  performing  the 
duty  of  addrcffin^  their. Creatox  in.prefcnce  of 
others.     As  to  the  former,  there  is  no  well-regu- 
lated houfe,  in  which  the  family  cannot  be  called 
together  for  half-an-hour  befpre  the  buGnefs,  or, 
the  pleafurc,  of  the  day  comes  on,  to  addrefs, 
their  Creator  for  his  bleffing  and  favour  through; 
the  day  •,  and  the  fame  at  night,  to  join  in  thank- ^ 
ing  him  for  the  mercies  of  the  day.     That  time, 
iriuft  be  employed  in  fome'  >yay  different  from, 
what  has  been  yet  heard  of,  wKich  is  applied  bet- j 
ter  than  to  the  fervice  of  God>     If  we  caa  find 
time  for  eating,  drinking,  dreffing,  merchandis- 
ing,  or  cards;  to  pretehd  to   want  time  for; 
worfliiping  God,  is  monftrous. 

As  for  the  otherobjeftion  againft  keeping  up, 
the  worfhipbfGod  in  families,  it  is  almofttoo, 
frivolous  to  deferve  any  anfwer  at  all.     Surely 
nothing  is  eafier,  than  to  choofe  out  a  feyy  pro^ . 

per 
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per  paflages  from  Scripture,  or,  with  the  help  of 
the  common-prayer  of  the  church,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  almoft  innumerable,  to  com-* 
pile  a  fet  of  devotions  fuited  to  the  ufe  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  for  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  kneeling 
or  Handing,  with  his  children  ;and  domedics  about 
him,  to  pronounce  them  with  proper  devotion, 
the  reft  joining  mentally,  or  with  a  low  voice,  in 
every  petition.  If  any  mafter  of  a  family  choofes 
to  compofe  a  fett  of  devotions  for  his  own  ufe,  I 
will  only  mention  one  direction,  which  might 
lender  them  more  ufeful,  than  they  could  other- 
wife  be.  It  is,  that  in  them,  the  moral  virtues, 
or  duties  of  temperance,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
might  be  fo  worked: into  th^  petitions,  that,  in 
praying  for  the  Divine  grace  and  afUftance  to 
perform  their  duty,  they  fliould  be  led  to  refledt 
upon  it,  and  put  in  mind  to  examine  themfelves 
whether  they  make  confcience  of  performing  it. 
By  this  means  the  daily  devotions  in  the  family 
might  partly  anfwer  the  end  of  homilies  or  in- 
ftru&ions. 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  natural  confequen* 
ces  of  fuch  an  oeconomy,  conftantly  kept  up  in 
houfes,  are  likely  to  be,  the  promoting  of  fidelity 
in  domeftics,  obedience  in  children,  and  drawing 
down  the  Divine  blefling  upon  families ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  fociety,  in  which  no  regard 
is  (hewn  to  the  Supreme  being,  is  not  likely  to 
be  bleft  with  the  Divine  favour  or  protection  ? 
3  That 
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That  all  devotiDns  in  which  others  are  tojom 
with  the  perfcm,  who  titteri  them^  even  in  k 
private  family 9  are  better  pm^ompoftd  than 
fpoken  extempore,  feems  to  me  very  <:lean  There 
are  extrcimely  ftw,  even  among  men  of  the  befl: 
abilities,  who  are  capable  of  uttering  fluently^ 
and  without  hefitaxion,  tautology,  or  ibme  kind 
of  impropriety » an  unftudied  fpeech  of  any  kogtb« 
And  that  a  fpeech  made  in  public  to  G^  him'" 
felf  fliould  be  ill  digefted,  muft  be  owned  to  be 
very  grofs,  ,  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  6sch  m 
cafe,  the  fpeaker,  inftead  of  leading  ak>ng  with 
him  the  devotion  of  his  hearers,  muft  confound 
and  diflrad  it.  And  it  feems  enough  in  any  re^ 
ion,  that  the  fpeaker  have  the  manner,  and  de« 
livery  to  attend  to,  without  his  being  obliged  at 
the  fame  time  to  ftudy  the  matter. 

The  fupplication  of  a  (ingle  perfoit  by  himfelf^ 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  properly  {»^fented  in 
his  own  thoughts  or  words,  thah  in  thofe  of  any 
other ;  Though  the  reading  of  books  of  devotion 
are  ufeful  helps  to  thofe  whofe  thoughts  Want  to 
be  helped  out. 

What  can  be  more  radonal,  more  foblim^  ot 
wore  deligbtfui,  than  f<^  a  dependent  creature  to 
caiie  his  thoughts  to  his  Creator ;  to  fill  itis  mind 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  pre&nt  Diiimty  *,  to  pour 
forth  his  ioul  before  Him  who  made  it  ?  What  fo 
gfeat  honour  can  an  humble  morul  enjoy,  as  to 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  God  i  What  exercife  can 
the  rational  foul  engage  in,  fo  worthy  the  exer;- 
2  tion 
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tton  of  its  npbleft  powers  and  faculties,  as  addref^ 
ling  the  Majcfty  of  heaven  ?  How  can  tt,  in  this 
prefent  ftate«  approach  fo  near  to  the.  Author  of 
ks  beiog,  or  rife  tO:  an>  enjoynoent  fo  much  re^ 
fembjing  the  beatific  vifion,  as  by  this  fublime 
iponverfe  with  the  omniprdent  Deity  i  To  fwell 
the  thought  with  the  iofinite  greatne^  of  the  Ob-^ 
jed  of  worihip ;  €0  confider  one's  felf  as  addref- 
ling  that  trecnendous  Fowefy  whofe  wotxl  prcK 
duced  the  univerfe ;  to  chink  that  one  is  going 
to  proftrate  bis  foul  b^ie  Him  who  formed  ic, 
who  is  to  be  its  judge,  and  has  the  power  of  dif- 
poGng  of  it  fcNT  eternky !  — —  What  can  be  con* 
ceiv|fd^.fQWonder&llyawfvl  and  ftrjking?  Bqtte 
refle&,  that  the  gloriom  ObjeA  df  wor&ip,  tho* 
infinitely  exalted  aboi^e  the  adoration  of  angels 
and  archangels,  is.  yet  itady  to  hear,  and  beftow  * 
happtnefs  upon  the  meaneft  of  his  rational  crea>* 
tures ;  to  think  that  the  humble  petkion  of  the 
iinccne  penitent  will  not!  be  rejedbed ;  that  the 
poor  and  needy  are  no  more  beneath  bis  notice, 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  his  goodnefs,  than  the  rich 
and  the  mighty;  what  can  be  more  comfortable? 
If  God  is  the  awful  judge  of  mankind,  he  is  alfo 
the  merciful  Father  of  mankind.     If  his  eye  is 
too  pure  to  behold  prefumptuous  vice  without 
abhorrence,  and  doo  piercing  to  be  deceived  by  ^ 

the  wxA  artful  hypocrify  ^  it  is  alfo  open  to  look 
with  pity  upon  the  proftrate  motmier,  and  his 
goodnefs  ready  to  forgive  the  humble  pemienc 
whi^  he  cannot  forgi  ve  himibl£ 
^  '    Be 
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Be  no  longer,  Onthinking  mortal,  fo  much  thf' 
own  enemy,  as  to  exclude  thyfelf  from  the  high- 
e(l  honour  thy  nature  is  capable  of«     Afpire  to 
the  fublime  happinefs  of  converfing  with  thy 
Maker,     Enlarge  thy  narrow  mind  to  take  in  the 
thought  of  him  for  whom  thou  art  made.     Call 
forth  all  that  is  within  thee  to  magnify  and  praife 
Him.     Humble  thyfelf  to  the  duft,  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  unequalled  Majefty.     Open 
the  inmoft  receflts  of  thy  foul  to  Him  who  gave 
it  being.      Expofc  to  Him,    who  knows  thy 
frame,  thy  weakneflcs  and  thy  faults.    Think 
not  to  conceal  or  palliate  them  before  that  eye 
which  is  not  to  be  deceived,    l^aft  thou  dStnd^ 
ed  ?  Make  no  delay  to  confefs  before  thy  Creator 
and  thy  Judge,  what  he  already  knows*     Tho* 
he  already  knows  thy  folly,  he  expefts  thy  own 
confeffion  of  it,  and  that  thou  deprecate  his  ven- 
geance.   Though  he  may  already  have  thoughts 
of  mercy  for  thee,  it  is  only  on  condition  that 
thou  humbly  implore  it,  and  by  repentance  and 
amendment  (hew  thyfelf  worthy  of  ic.    Art  thou 
weak  and  hclplefs  ?  If  thou  knoweft  thyfelf,  thou 
feeiefi:  it,     Addrefs  thyfelf  then  to  Hini  who  is 
almighty,  that  his  power  may  fupport  thee.    Art 
thou  ignorant  and  fhort-fighted  ?  If  thou  doll  not 
think  thyfelf  fo,  thou  art  blind  indeed.    Apply 
then  to  Him,  whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  that 
thou  may  ft  be  wife  in  his  wifdom.     Art  thou  in. 
Want  of  all  things  ?  If  thou  thinkeft  otherwife, 
thou  art  wretched  indeed.    Have  recourfe  then 
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tP  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and  1$ 
pofTciTed  of  inexhauftible  riches.  If  thou  haft  a 
.  juft  fcnfe  of  thy  own  ftate,  if  thou  haft  proper 
conceptions  of  thy  Creator  and  Judge,  or  if  thou 
haft  a  foul  capable  of  any  thought  worthy  the 
dignity  of  a  reaibnable  immortal  nature,  thou 
^  wilt  make  it  thy  greateft  delight  to  worfliip  and 
adore  Him,  whom  to  fcrve  is  the  glory  of  the 
brighteft  feraph  in  the  celeftial  regions. 

A  numerous  alTembly  of  people,  celebrating 
with  grateful  hearts  the  praiies  of  their  almighty 
Creator  and  bountiful  Benefaftor,  may  be,  for 
any  thing  we  can  conceive,  one  of  the  beft  em- 
blems of  fome  part  of  the  future  employment 
and   happinefs  of  immortal  fpirits,    which  the 
prefcnt  ftate  can  exhibit.    It  vyere  well,  if  we 
could,  by  the  mere  force  of  cool  reafon,  fo  ele- 
vate our  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  as  worthily 
to  magnify  him  in  our  public  aftembiies.    But 
fo  long  as  we  continue  the  mechanical  beings  we 
arc,  we  muft  be  willing  to  ufe  all  poffible  helps 
for  working  ourfelves  up  to  what  our  imperfedt 
faculties  of  themfelves  are  not  generally  fpeaking 
«qual  to»  or  however  are  not  at  all  cimesin  a  con- 
<lition  for.  Whoever  underftands  human  nature, 
knows,   of  what  confequence  aflbciations   are. 
And  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature  and  prefent  ftate,  that  a  due  regard  to  de- 
cency and  folemnity  in  public  worfhip,  is  of  fuch 
importance  towards   our   moral   improvement. 
Confidering  thcfc  things,  it  is  with  concern  I  muft 
Vol.  II.  S  obfcrve 
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obferve  upon  thfe  manner  of  performing  the  fo* 
Icmn  office  of  praiGng  God  in  our  public  aflcm* 
blies,  that  it  very  much  wants  reformation.    I 
know  ©f  no  application  of  mufic  to  this  fublime 
ufe,  that  is  not  fadly  deficient,  except  what  is 
tompofed  in  the  manner  of  anthems.    For  as  in 
every  piece  of  facred  poefy,  there  are  various  and 
very  different  taftes,  and  ftrains,  it  is  evident, 
that  to  apply  the  fame  returning  fett  of  notes 
to  all  alike  is  inconftent,  and  not  exprcffive  of 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  piece,  The  eighteenth 
Plalm,  for  example,  is  on«  of  the  nobleft  hymns 
in  Holy  Scripture,'  From  the  beginning  to  the 
fourth  verfe,  the  royal  author  expreffes  his-,  or 
the  Mefliah*s  joy  and  gratitude  for  hfs  delive- 
rance from  his  enemies.    It  is  evident,  that  the 
mufic,  which  is  to  accompany  this  part  of  the 
piece,  ought  to  be  bold,  cheerful,  and  triumphant, 
tlfe  it  will  difguife  and  mifreprefent  the  thoughts, 
inftead  of  exprefling  them.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
verfes  exprefs  the  pfalmift's,  or  MelTiah's,  dread- 
ful diftrefs,  by  the  cruelty  of  wicked  men,  or  evil 
fpirits.  It  is  plain,  that  the  triumphant  ftrains  of 
mufic,  which  fuited  the  former  part,  are  not  at 
allproper  to  exprefs  this  ;  but  that  on  the  ron- 
trary,  it  requires  a  fett  of  the  moft  dreary  and 
horrid  founds  which  mufic  can  utter.    Tht  fixth 
verfe  reprefents  the  facred  writer's,  or  Mefiiah's, 
complaint  in  his  great  diftrefs.    To  exprefs  this 
fuitably,  neither  of  the  former  fpecies  of  melody 
is  proper ;  but  a  fett  of  melancholy  a^d  plain*- 
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tivc  notes.    The  fcventh,  and  fomeof  the  fol- 
lowing verfes,  give  an  account  of  the  Divine  ap- 
pearance in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  prayer,  at- 
tended with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightenings, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence.    Every  one 
of  which  images  ought  to  be  reprelented  by  a 
Arain  of  mufic,  properly  adapted  to  the  fenfe, 
in  taftc  and  expreffion.    But  to  chant  this  whole 
piece,  as  is  done  at  cathedral  churches,  or  tofing 
it,  as  at  parilh  churches,  and  meetings,  to  the 
fame  fett  of  notes,  returning  through  every  fuc- 
ceeding  verfc,  is  not  performing  the  piece  fo 
ivell  as  if  the  preacher  were  to  read  it  to  the 
people.    For  a  perfon  of  a  good  elocution  would 
utter  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  at  leaft  fliould  not 
difguife  or  mifreprefent  the  fenfe,  as  is  the  afFe6t 
of  applying  to  it  unfuitable,  or  bad  mufic,  which 
is  worfe  than  none.     But,  to  thofe,  who  find 
proper  fentiments  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
more  imperfedt  ways  of  performing  the  Divine 
praifes,  1  have  nothing  to  fay,  to  leflen  the  fa- 
tisfadion  they  have.   I  only  would  (hew  what  is 
the  moft  effeftual  and  pcrfeft  way  of  applying 
mufic  to  religious  purpofes.    And,  after  all,  a 
proper  difpolition  of  mind  is  the  principal  thing, 
without  which  no  bodily  fervice  can  be  accepta- 
ble to  infinite  Purity. 

To  conclude,  it  is  evident,  that  our  duty  to 
our  Creator  is,  as  above  obferved,  the  moft  im- 
portant, and  noblcft  part  of  what  we  ought  to 
ftudy,  and  praftife,  in  order  to  attain  ^the  true 
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.dignity  of  human  nature.    For  that  infinite  Be- 
ing, by  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are,  though, 
jn  his  eflence  invifible,  in  his  nature  incomprc- 
henfible,  in  his  perfeftions  inconceivable,  does 
yet  prefect  himfelf  to  all  our  perceptions,  bodily 
and  mental.     Every  objcft  we  behold,  every 
found  we  hear,  every  bodily  fubftance  we  touch, 
every  fubjed  of  thought,  muft  be  either  himfelf, 
or  the  work  of  his  power.   Our  fenfes,  whenever 
we  exert  them,  are  employed  upon  fome  crea- 
ture of  Omnipotence  y  and  when  the  mind  ab- 
^Irads  itfclf  from  all  the  bodily  operations,  even 
then  it  apprehends,  it  fees,  it  feels,  the  fuftain^ 
ing,  informing,  and  invigorating  power  within 
it.   It  finds  itfelf  furrounded  with  the  immenfity 
of  Divinity,  and  that  itfclf  and  all  things  arc 
eftabliflied  on  that  univerfal  bafis  of  exiftence ; 
that  all  things  are  full  of  Deity  •>  and  that  his 
prefence  is  the  Mind  within  the  mind.  / 

How  amazing  then  the  ftupidity  of  numbers 
of  the  human  fpccies  !  An  order  of  beings  form- 
ed with  a  capacity  for  apprehending  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  univerfe  j  for  contemplat- 
ing the  mod  delightful  and  mod  ftriking  of  all 
fubjeds;  for  having  their  minds  enlarged  and 
ennobled  by  being  habituated  to  the  grand  ideas 
of  immenfity,  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  power,  and 
glory  unbounded  and  unlimited  I  Yet  how  do 
numbers  of  them  pafs  through  life,  without  ever 
endeavouring  to  form  any  juft  notions  of  that 
Being  on  whom  they  depend  for  their  very  ex- 
iftence j 
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ifience  i  without  ever  thinking  of  any  duty  they 
may  owe  him,  or  any  conlequencc  of  gaining  or 
lofing  his  favour!  What  ftupendous  glories,  what 
wondrous  pcrfcftions,  what  fublimc  contempla- 
tions, are  loft  to  the  grofs  and  infcnfible  minds 
of  many  of  our  fpecies  !  How  is  the  only  Being, 
who  poflefles  exiftcnce  in  himfelf,  over-looked 
by  thofe  whom  he  himfelf  has  brought  into  be- 
ing !  How  does  he  by  whom  all  things  exift, 
feem  to  fuch  inconfiderate  minds  not  to  cxift  1 
How  do  the  glories  of  his  works,  which  were 
intended  to  point  him  out,  conceal  from  fuch 
unthinking  minds  the  glorious  Maker  1  How  do 
fuch  ungrateful  men  bafely  take  up  with  the 
gifts,  without  thinking  on  the  all-bounteous 
Giver !  How  much  are  thofe  men  of  grofs  and 
earthly  difpofitions  their  own  enemies !  How  do 
they  ftrive  to  feed  their  heaven-born  minds 
with  the  unfatisfying  and  naufcous  Qbjefts  of 
fenfe,  depriving  them  of  that  fublime  entertain- 
ment, for  which  they  were  intended,  and  which  is 
ever  offering  itfelf  to  them,  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  Divinity,  the  poffeffion  of  infinite 
perfedlion  I  Open  thy  narrow  mind,  unthinking 
mortal.  Enlarge  thy  confined  defires.  Raife  thy 
groveling  ambition.  Qiiit  the  trifling  objefts- 
which  now  poffefs,  and  which  will  in  the  end 
difappoint  thee.  Trample  under  thy  feet  the' 
wretched  amufements  of  riches,  honours,  and 
pieafures',  and  afpire  to  what  is  worthy  the  dig- 
nity of  thy  nature,  and  thy  divine  original.  It  is 
thy  Maker  himfelf  that  is  ready  to  take  poflTcf- 
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fion  of  thy  mind.  It  is  the  Divinity  himfdf^ 
that  would  pour  into  thy  foul  delights  ineffable, 
that  would  dwell  in  thee,  and  join  thee  to  bim* 
fclf  in  an  eternal  union,  which  will  r^fc  thee  to 
tlifs  and  glory  above  thy  moft  extenfive  wiftics, 
beyond  thy  moft  elevated  conceptions, 

S    E    C    T-      IX, 

Mifcellaneotis    Tboughls,    and    DireSlimSy    chiefly 

Moral 

IF  the  reader  Ihould  find^  among  the  following 
aphorifms,  fome  ehoughts  to  much  the  faofie 
purpofe  with  others,  in  other  parts  of  this  workj 
it  is  hoped,  he  will  cxcufe  fuch  a  repetition,  in 
confideration  of  the  variety  of  matter,  and  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  fubjeds  -,  which  will  bear  being 
inculcated  in  the  moft  copious  manner. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  be  eager 
after  any  thing,  but  improvement  in  goodnefe. 
,  All  things  elfe  may  be  difpenfed  with. 

To  learn  to  talk  well,  learn  firft  to  hear. 
.    Refift  vice  at  the  beginning,  and  you  will 
conquer  it  in  the  end. 

A  clear  confcience  is  better  than  a  clear 
cftate. 

Never  think  a  thought,  fpeak  a  word,  or  do  a 
deed,  but  what  you  may  be  fafe  in  fetting  about 
vyith  the  following  preface.  "O  God  my  Makef 
*'  and  Judge,  I  do  not  forger,  that  thou  art 
*'  witncfs  to  what  I  am  about." 

Has 


J 
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Has  not  fafhion  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the 
charities  of  the  age  ?  Let  every  one,  who  gives, 
carefully  confidcr  from  what  motives  he  ads. 

If  you  have  a  well-difpofed  mind,  you  will 
go  into  no  company  more  agreeable,  or  more 
ufeful,  than  your  own.  All  is  not  well  withtbofe 
to  whom  folitude  is  difagreeable. 

It  is  no  (hame  to  learn.  The  fhame  is  to  be 
ignorant. 

Forgive  every  body  rather  than  yourfclf. 
If  you  have  health,  a  competency,  and  a  good 
confcience,  what  would  you  have  bcfides  ?  Some- 
thing to  difturb  your  happinefs  ?  » 
,  To  cxpcft,  young  men,  that  your  life  fiiould 
be  one  continued  feries  of  pleafure,  is  to  expeA 
to  meet  with  what  no  mortal,  from  jidam  down 
to  the  prefenc  times,  has  yet  met  with  ;  and  what 
by  the  nature  of  things  would  be  more  ftrange, 
than  the  throwing  the  fame  number  with  a  die 
ten  millions  of  times  fucceffively. 

When  you  hear  in  company,  or  read  in  a  pam* 
phlet,  fomewhat  fmart  and  lively,  and  quite  new 
to  you,  urged  againft  any  opinion,  or  maxim  al- 
lowed by  men  of  the  freed  fenciments,  and  moft 
improved  underftandings  •,  do  not  let  yourfelf  be 
immediately  perverted  by  it.  But  fuppofe,  that, 
though  it  may  be  new  to  you,  it  may  have  bee;) 
often  ftarted  and  anfwered  -,  and  though  you  can-? 
not  at  once  confute  it,  others  can.  And  make 
it  yovir  bufinefs,  if  the  point  be  of  confcquence, 
to  find  out  thofe,  who  can.    Nothing  is  more 
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weak,  than  to  be  ftaggercd  in  your  opinion  by 
every  trifle  that  may  fall  in  your  way. 

Accuflom  yourfelf  to  think  the  greatcft  part^ 
of  your  life  already  paft  5  to  contradt  your  views 
and  fchemes,  and  fet  light  by  a  vain  an{I  tranfi* 
tory  ftate,  and  all  its  vain  enjoyments. 

To  feel  old  age  coming  on,  will  fb  little  mor- 
tify a  wife  man,  that  he  can  think  of  it  with  plea- 
fure  -,  as  the  decay  of  nature  (hews  him  that  the 
happy  change  of  ttate,  for  which  he  has  been  all 
his  life  preparing  himfelf,  is  drawing  nearer. 
And  furely  it  muft  be  defirable,  to  find  himlelf 
draw  nearer  to  the  end  and  the  reward  of  his  lar 
hours.  The  cg,fe  of  an  old  man,  who  has  no 
comfortable  profpeft  for  futurity,  and  finds  the 
fatal  hour  approaching,  which  is  to  deprive  him 
of  all  his  happinefs  ^  is  too  deplorable  &r  any 
words  to  reprefent. 

It  is  eafy  to  live  well  among  good  people.  But 
Ihew  me  the  man,  who  can  prefcrve  bis  tenripcr, 
his  wifdom,  and  his  virtue,  in  fpite  of  ftrong 
temptation  and  univerfal  example. 

It  is  hardly  predible  what  acquifittons  in  know- 
ledge one  may  make,  by  carefully  hufbanding  and 
properly  applying  every  fpare  moment. 

Are  you  cqntent  to  be  for  ever  undone,  if  you 
fliould  happen  not  to  live  till  the  time  you  have 
icf  for  repentance  ?  If  fo>  put  it  off  a  little  longer^ 
^nd  take  your  chance. 

It  is  a  Ihame,  if  any  perfon  poorer  thaa  you 
is  mo^e  contented  thaii  you. 

Strive 
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Strive  to  excel  in  what  1%  truly  noble.  Medi- 
ocrity is  contemptible. 

"  Judge  of  books,  as  of  ^en.  There  is  none 
wholly  fauitlefs,  or  per^<%.  That  produdion 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  valuable  one,  by  the  perufa) 
of  which  a  judicious  reader  naay  be  the  wifer  and 
better ;  and  is  not  to  be  defpiicd  for  a  few  defi- 
ciencies, or  inconfiftencies. 

Do  not  think  of  lying  for  the  truth,  or  work- 
ing the  works  of  the  Devil  for  God's  fake. 

Honefty  fometimes  fails:  But  it  is  becaufe 
dili^nce  or  abilities  arc  wanting.  Otherwife  it 
is  naturally  by  far  a»  over-match  for  cunning. 

A  bad  reputation  will  lye  a  Humbling- block 
in  your  way  to  rifing  in  life,  and  will  difable  you 
from  doioig  good  to  others. 

If  ever  you  was  dangeroufly  ill,  what  fault  or 
folly  lay  hcavieft  upon  your  mind  ?  Take  care  to 
root  it  our,  without  delay,  and  without  mercy. 

An  unjuft  acquiHtion  is  like  a  barbed  arrow, 
that  muft  be  drawn  backward  with  horrible  an- 
guifli  5  elfe  it  will  be  your  deftruftion. 

To  excel  greatly  in  mufic,  drawing,  dancings 
the  pedantic  parts  of  learning,  play,  and  other 
accomplifliments  rather  ornamental  than  ufcful, 
is  beneath  a  gentleman,  and  Ihews,  that  to  ac- 
quire (iich  perfedion  in  trifles,  he  muft  have  em- 
ployed himlelf  in  a  way  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
his  ftation.  The  peculiar  accomplifhments,  In 
which  a  man  of  rank  ou^ht  to  fhine,  are  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  acquired  by  hiftory,  travel, 
*  converfation. 
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converfation,  and  bufinefs ;  of  the  conftitution^ 
intereft,  and  laws  of  his  country  *»  and  of  morah 
and  religion ;  without  excluding  fuch  a  compe- 
tent upderfl:andt|ig  of  oth^r  fubjeds,  as  may  be 
confident  with  a  perfd  maftery  of  the  accom« 
plifiiments  which  make  the  gentleman's  proper 
calling. 

The  meaneft  fpirit  may  bear  a  flight  afHidion* 
And  in  beaming  a  great  calamity,  there  is  great 
glory,  and  a  great  reward. 

A  wife  man  will  improve  by  ftudying  his  own 
pad  follies.  For  every  flip  will  difcover  fbmc 
weaknefs  (till  uncorredled,  which  occafioned  his 
miflDehaviour ;  and  will  fet  him  upon  efie&qally 
rcdrefling  every  failure. 

There  is  fomewhat  arch  in  the  Roman  cat^ 
lies  putting  their  carnivals  before  Lent.  Mirth 
;s  generally  the  prelude  of  repentance. 

To  be  drawn  into  a  fault  fliews  humain  frailty* 
To  be  habitually  guilty  of  folly  (hews  a  cor- 
rupt  mind.  To  love  vice  in  others  is  the  fpirit 
of  a  devil,  rather  than  a  man  -,  being  the  pure, 
difinterefl:ed  love  of  vice,  for  its  own  fake.  Yet 
there  are  fuch  charafters. 

Remember,  your  bottle-companions  will  not 
bear  you  company  at  your  death ;  nor  lighten 
your  fentencc  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment. 
Let  the  vicious  therefore  go  alone  at  prefcnti 
fince  their  company  may  heighten,  but  will  imt 
abate  your  punifliment. 

Proofs 
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Proofs  of  genuine  repentance  are,  abf^aining 
from  all  temptations  to  the  fame  vice;  tho- 
rough reformation)  and  all  poffible  repara- 
tion. 

Take  care  of  thofe  vices  which  refemble  rtr- 
tues. 

To  abufe  the  poor  for  his  poverty  is  to  infult 
God's  providence. 

Seek  virtue  rather  than  riches.  You  may 
be  fure  to  acquire  the  firft  ;  but  cannot  promife 
for  the  latter. .  No  one  can  rob  you  of  the  firft 
without  your  confent  s  you  may  be  deprived  af 
the  latter  a  hundred  ways.  The  firft  will  gain  you 
the  eftcem  of  all  good  and  wife  men ;  the 
latter  will  get  you  Batterers  enough ;  but  not* 
one  real  friend.  The  firft  will  abide  by  you  for 
ever ;  the  latter  will  leave  you  at  death,  to  Ihift, 
as  you  can,  for  eternity. 

Moral  truths  are  as  certain  as  mathematicaL 
It  is  as  certain,  that  good  is  not  evil,  nor  evil 
good,  as  that  a  part  is  lefs  than  the  whole,  or  that 
a  circle  is  not  a  triangle. 

What  matter  what  you  know,  if  you  do  not 
know  yourfelf  ? 

It  is  pity  that  moft  people  overdo  either  the 
adive  or  contemplative  part  of  life.  To  be  con- 
tually  immerfed  in  bufinefs,  is  the  way  to  be- 
come forgetful  of  every  thing  truly  noble  and 
liberal.  To  be  wholly  engaged  in  ftudy,  is  to 
Ipfe  a  great  part  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  focial  na- 
ture.  How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  people 

would 
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would  temper  a&ion  with  contemplation,  ahd 
ufe  action  as  a  relief  to  ftudy  ? 

You  may  eafily  know,  whether  you  arc  in 
earned  about  reforming,  and  living  virtuoufly** 
If  you  be,  you  will  fly  from  every  temptadbn  to 
vice,  and  carefully  purfue  every  help  to  virtue.  * 
As  you  may  know  whether  you  love  money,  by 
obferving,  whether  you  carefoUy  purfue  the 
means  for  getting  md  cautioufly  avoid  occafions 
of  expence  or  lofs. 

Never  force  nature.  When  ftudy  becomes  a 
burden,  give  it  over  for  that  time.  You  will 
not  improve  by  it,  if  it  goes  againft  the  grain. 

Preferve,  if  you  can,  the  efteem  of  the  wife' 
and  good.  But  more  efpecially  your  own.   Con- 
lider  how  deplorable  a  condition  of  mind  you 
will  be  in,  when  your  confcience  tells  you,  you 
are  a  villain. 

It  is  not  eating  a  great  quantity 'of  food,  that 
nourifhes  moft  :  Nor  devouring  of  books,  that 
gives  folid  knowledge.  It  is  what  you  digefl:, 
that  feeds  both  body  and  rnind.  Have  your' 
learning  in  your  head;  and  not  in  your  li- 
brary. 

You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own 
weakneflcs,  than  ten  of  your  neighbour's. 

There  is  only  one  fingle  objedl  you  ought  to 
purfue  at  all  adventures :    That  is  virtue:  AH' 
other  things  are    to   be   fought  conditionally. 
What  fort  of  man  muft  he  be,  who  rcfolves  to 
he  rich,  or  great,  at  any  rate  ? 

If 
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If  you  giv€  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratitude 
of  thofe  you  oblige,  you  ckfcrve  to  meet  with 
ingratitude.  If  you  give  from  truly  difinterefted 
motives,  you  will  not  be  difcouraged  or  tired 
out  by  the  word  returns. 

Rather  be  the  bubble,  than  the  bioer. 

Do  your  duty,  if  the  world  fhould  laugh. 
Obedience  to  the  Almighty  Govei'nor  of  the 
.univerfe,  is  what  one  would  hardly  think,  (hould 
draw  ridicule  upon  a  man. .  But  however,  if  men 
will  be  fo  abfurd,  as  to  laugh  at  you  for  what 
is  your  greateft  wifdom ;  wait  patiently  the  final 
iflue,  and  then  it  will  be  feen  who  a£ted  the  ridi- 
culous part. 

if  it  fliould  be  hard  to  do  yovu*  duty,  it  as 
evidently  not  impoffible.  To  mention  none 
of  the  Chriftian  heroes,  there  is  not  a  virtue 
which  the  Heathens  have  not  ihewn  jco  bq  prag- 
ticable.  Do  not  pretend  that  a  Chriftian  cannot 
be  chafte,  when  you  know  that  young  Scipio 
bravely  refilled  a  moft  powerful  temptation  of 
that  kind,  in  yielding  to  which,  he  would  havp 
aded  only  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times. 
Do  not  pretend  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Chrif- 
tian to  forgive  injuries,  when  you  know,  that 
PJbociont  going  to  fuffcr  death  unjuftly,  charged 
it  upon  his  fon,  with  his  laft  breath,  that  he 
Ihould  (hew  no  refentment  againft  his  father's 
perfecutors.  Do  not  excufc  yourfelf  in  giving  up 
the  truth,  through  fear  of  offending  thofe,  on 
whom  you  depend,  when  you  know  that  Attilius 

Regulus 
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Rigulus  gave  himfelf  up  to  tortures,  and  death, 
rather  than  falfify  his  word  even  to  his  enemies. 
Let  it  not  be  faid  that  a  Chriftjan,  with  his  clear 
views  of  an  ovfer-ruling  Providence,  (hall  be  over- 
come with  affliftion,  or  impioufly  murmur  againft 
the  great  difpofer  of  all  things,  when  we  find  an 
£piilaufj  funk  in  mifery  and  flavery,  vindicat- 
ing the  Divine  difpofal  of  himfelf,  and  fubduing 
his  mind  to  the  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Do 
not  excufe  jrourfelf  from  a  little  expence,  trou- 
ble, or  hazard  of  ill-will,  for  the  general  good, 
when  you  know,  that  a  Leonidas^  a  Calpumim 
Flamnia^  the  Deciiy  and  hundreds  more,  vi^un* 
tarily  devoted  themfelves  to  deftruffcion,  to  fard 
their  <:ountry.  If  you  pretend  to  be  a  Chriftian, 
that  is,  to  profefs  the  moft  pure  and  mod:  fub- 
lime  principles  in  the  world,  do  not  infamoufly 
fall  Ibort  of  the  pcrfeftion  of  un-enlightened 
Heathens. 

If  a  temptation  foiicits,  think  whether  you 
would  yield  to  it,  if  you  knew  you  fhould  die 
next  day. 

Be  afliired,  whatever  you  may  thmk  now, 
when  you  come  to  a  death-bed,  you  will  think 
you  have  given  youriclf  up  too  much  to  plca- 
fures,  and  other  worldly  purfuits,  and  be  fbrry 
that  you  had  {o  large  a  (hare  of  them. 

A  good  man  haSr.nothing  to  fear :  A  bad  man 
every  thing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  mean  between  tem- 
porizing too  much,  and  giving  a  proper  tcftimo- 
2  ny 
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ny  for  decency  ami  virtue,  when  one  fees  them 
outraged. 

Do  nor  regard  any  perfon's  opinion  of  you^ 
againft  your  own  knowledge* 

Obfervet  whether  vice  does  not  deform  the 
moft  amiable  perfons. 

Cuftom  will  have  the  fame  efieft,  with  ref- 
peft  to  death,  as  to  other  frightful  things ;  it 
will  take  off  its  terror. 

To  underftand  a  fubjeft  well,  read  a  fett  of  the 
beft  authors  upon  it ;  make  an  ab(lra£t  of  it ; 
and  talk  it  over  with  the  judick>us. 

There  are  no  little  fins. 

It  is  in  any  man's  power  to  be  conteitted ;  of 
very  few  to  be  rich.  The  firft  will  infallibly 
make  you  happy  ;  which  is  more  than  you  can 
depend  on  frcMn  the  latter. 

He  who  begins  foon  to  be  good,  is  like  to  be 
very  good  at  laft. 

Take  care  not  to  go  to  the  brink  of  vice,  left 
you  fall  down  the  precipice. 

If  you  have,  or  have  not,  a  chance  for  happi- 
nefe  in  the  next  life,  it  cannot  fignify  much  how 
you  pafs  the  prcfent.  Would  you  pity  a  perfon, 
who  was  obliged  to  travel  in  bad  weather,  and 
put  up  with  mean  accommodations,  as  he  was 
going  to  take  poflcffion  of  a  fine  eftate  ?  Or 
would  you  envy  one,  who  had  a  plcafant  day  to 
go  to  execution  ? 

If  yon  have  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good, 
do  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  the  reft.    And  if 

you 
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you  have  noc  even  th4t»  let  the  approbation  of  a 
well-informed  confcience  make  you  eafy  in  the 
mean  while.  Tirpc  will  come,  when  you  may 
command  the  other:  I  mean  when  you  have  had 
the  public  appt'obation  of  an  infallible  Judge  be- 
fore angels  and  men. 

A  good  man  gets  good  out  of  evil.  A  wicked 
man  turns  good  to  evil. . 

Faihion  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  matters  of 
•any  greater  confequcnce  than  the  cut  of  a  coat, 
or  a  cap.  Numbers  do  not  alter  right  and  \frrong. 
If  it  fliould  be  the  faihion  of  this  world  to  a6i: 
fooliihly  and  wickedly,  depend  on  it^  th^  faihion 
of  the  next  will  be,  for  virtue  to  be  rewarded 
and  vice  to  be  punilhed. 

If  you  can  find  a  place,  where  you  may  be  hid 
from  God,  and  your  confcience,  do  there  wbqt 
you  will. 

Obedience  is  the  great  leflbn  to  be  taught  chil- 
dren. It  is  what  the  AH- wife  Teacher  would 
^ring  mankind  to.  . 

If  you  aft  only  with  a  view  to  praife,  you  de- 
ferve  none. 

,    Liften  to  confcience,  and  it  will  tell  you,  whe- 
ther you  really  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

Virtue  in  theory  only,  is  not  virtue. 
^  That  bad  habits  are  not  quite  unconquerable, 
is  evident  from  Demojihenesy  Cicero^  and  many 
others :  But  that  they  are  very  troublefome  to 
deal  with,  and  grow  always  ftronger  and  ftronger, 
univerfal  experience  proves  too  fufficicnfly. 

Do 
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Don't  <fc€eiyc  yourfelf :  The  true  preparation 
lor  death,  is  not  living  dt  random  to  threefcore^ 
and  then  retiring  from  the  world,  and  giving  up 
a  few  df  the  laft  years  of  life  to  prayer  and  re- 
pentaflcc :  But  cultivating  in  your  mind,  from 
the  beginning,  the  fubftantial  virtues,  which  are 
the  true  ornament  of  a  worthy  charafteri  aad 
which  naturally  fit  for  endlefs  happincfs. 

He  only  is  truly  virtuous,  who  would  be  foi 
if  he  had  no  profpeft  of  gaining  more  happinefs 
by  virtue  than  vice:  though  at  the  ftme  time,  it 
is  reafonable,  and  commendable,  to  have  a  due 
refp^ft  to  the  recompcnce  of  reward,^  as  thingi 
are  at  prefent  conftituted. 
'  The  lot  of  mankind  upon  afn  average  is  won- 
derfully equa:l.  The  diftributlon  of  happinefe  ii 
not  fo  irreguldr,  as  Appears  at  firft  view.  There 
^cannot  indeed  be  any  great  inequalitj^in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  what  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  the  terrf- 
p'oral  happincfs  enjoyed  by  mankind.  The  con- 
tented, retired,  and  virtuous  man  hasthebeft  (hard 

Who  tould  imagine  it  pofiibld  to  forget  death, 
which  every  objed  puts  one*in  mind  of,  and  every 
moment  brings  nearer? 

What  a  ftfange  conditionr  a  man  muft  be  in^ 
whofe  judgttien't  and  praftice  are  at  vari^nccf.  Tf 
a  man  docs  not  perfedkly  agree  with  his  wife, 
they  can  fometimes  avoid  one  another's  company, 
atid  fo  bQ  eafy.-  But  can  one  run  away  froEfe 
himfclf? 

Vol.  1L  T  Of 
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Of  all  vii-ttieS)  patience  is  ofctlefi  waatecl*  Mow 
unhappy  muft  he  be,  who  i^  wbttliy  unfurnilhed 
with  what  is  wanted  i£Very  moment  ? 

He,  \rho  eAdeavoers  to  dlt>wiii  thought,  and 
ftifle  confcience,  or  who  goe&  on  iti  expenfi^e  li* 
ving,  without  Idokiiig  into  his  affairs,  is  about 
iis  wife,  as  he  who  fliould  finit  his  eyes,  and  tbea 
run  toward.the  precipice,  as^if  his  iiot  feeing  the 
danger  would  aifidihilate  it* 

That  the  ways  of  virtue  are  preferable  to  tbof^ 
dF  vice,  is  evident^  in  that  we  do  not  find  peo*- 
ple  in  old  age, '  fickkiefs,  or  on  a  death-^bed,  re- 
penting, that  they  have  lived  too  virtuoufly ;  but 
the  contrary.  This  is  a  general  confeflion  froi9 
mankind,  at  a  time  wbeq  tbeiy  cercainly  are  fin* 
cere.  And  they  would  give  the  fame  teftimony 
to  virtue  at  other  times,  if  they  could  difengage 
themielves  from  the  prejudices  and  paflions^ 
which  bUncfthem. 

A  good  man,  when  he  comes  to  die,  has  no* 
thing  to  do»  but  to  die. 

Perhaps  no  created  nature  could  be  happy, 
without  having  experienced  the  contraft  of  un- 
happinefs. 

As  no  character  is  more  venerable  than  that  of 
a  wife  old  man,  fo  none  is  more  contemptiUe 
than  that  of  an  old  fodl. 

It  makes  wretched  work,  when  the  married 
.pair  come  to  difputing  about  privilege  and  fu- 
periority. 

Thert 
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There  is  nothing  more  fooli(h  than  for  chofe 
to  faU  out,  who  tnuft  Jiye  tpgetber,  as  huibaixd 
and  wife,  and  fuch  near  relations.  But  there  if 
tio  falling  oat  without  folly  on  oof  lide  or  other» 
or  both. 

The  fpMy  of  ibfxie  people  in  converfation,  19 
Ideneath  criticifro.  The  only  jvay  of  anfwerin^ 
-diem,  is  to  go  out  of  hearing. 

Conlider  with  yourfdf,  whether  the  wife  anci 
good  would  ^alue  you  inortt  or  lefs,  than  they  do 
tiow,  if  they  knew  your  wliole  character. 

It  is  well  when  old  people  know  th^t  they  are 
<M.  Many^  on  the  contrary,  fiili  zSc&  to  fee 
themfelves  off  as  unimpaired  in  abUiries  both  bo- 
dily and  mental,  long  enough  after  they  have 
outliired  thentifelves* 

It  is  neceifary  often  to  find  fault.  And  the 
only  way  to  do  it,  fo  as  to  be  regarded,  is  to 
keep  up  your  own  dignity.  A  matter,  who 
Mufters  and  fwears  at  his  fervant,  is  defpiied ; 
while  he  who  reproves  with  mildnefs  and  gravity 
is  likely  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

What  embitters  the  common  accidents  of  life 
to  moft  people  is,  their  entertaining  a  foolilh  no* 
tion,  that  calamities  are  unnatural,  and  that  we 
have  a  right  to  the  pleafures  of  life.  Whcreais 
the  true  date  of  the  cafe  is,  that  afflk5lion  is  what 
we  greatly  need,  and  richly' defer ve,  and  that  the 
pleafures  of  life  are  the  mere  gift  of  Ood,  which 
therefore  he  may  with- hold,  or  beftow  as  h^  fees 
fit. 

T  a.  The 
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The  ufe  of  reading  is,  to  fettle  your  judgment : 
not  to  confound  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions,  nor 
to  enflavc  it  by  authority. 

If  you  will  not  liften  to  calm  reafon,  take  care 
left  you  be  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  feverc  afflic* 
tion.     If  God  loves  you,  he  will  drive  you  from . 
your  follies,  if  yOli'will  not  be  drawn  from  them. 

If  you  are  ever  fo  fure  that  you  ought  to  re- 
fent  ah  injury,  at  leaft  put  off  your  rcfentmcnt, 
till  you  cool.  You  will  gain  every  end  better  by 
that  means,  and  can  lofe  nothing  by  going  cau- 
tioufly  ancj  deliberately  to  work-,  whereas  you 
may  do  yourfelf,  or  your  neighbour,  great  mifchicf 
by  proceeding  rafhly  and  haftily* 

If  you  find,  you  cannor  hold  your  own  with 
the  world,  without  making  (hipwrcck  of  confci- 
cnce'  arid  integrity;  retire  in  time,  with  a  ftock 
of  Jionefty,  rather  than  continue  in  bufin^fs,  to 
retire  at  iaft  with  a  ftock  of  wealth,  which  will 
not  yield  you  happinefs,  when  your  integrity  is 
gone. 

The  giver/  is  the  creditor  j  the  receiver  the 
debtor.  Had  you  not  better  be  the  former  than 
the  latter  ? 

Married  people  ought  to  confider,  that  the 
keeping  up  of  mutual  love  and  peace,  is  of  more 
confequence,  than  any  point,  which  either  the 
•one  or  the  other  can  want  to  gain,  where  life  or 
fortune  are  not  engaged.  Let  the  hufband  con- 
iicte'r,  that  it  fuits  his  fuperior  wifdom  to  yield  to 

the 
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jthe  weaker  in  ordinary  cafes.    Let  the  wUe  re- 
member, (he  folemnly  promifed  w  obey. 

The  devil  is  feared  and  hated* 
^    The  confcioufnels  of  having  a£^ed  from  prin- 
ciple, and  without  the  praiie,  or  privity,  of  any 
perfon  whatever,  is  a  pleafure  fuperior  to  all  t1iat 
2tpplaufe  can  yield. 

Why  do  you  dcfirc  riches  and  grandeur  ?  Be- 
caufe  you  think  they  will  bring  happinefs  with 
them.  The  very  thing  you  want  is  now  in 
your  power.  You  have  only  to  (ludy  content- 
ment. 

Don't  be  frighted,  if  nni^fortune  flalks  into 
your  humble  habitation.  She  fometimes  takes 
the  liberty  of  walking  Into  the  prefepce- chamber 
of  kings. 

Be  open  with  prudence.  Be  artful  with  inno- 
cence :  Wife  as  the  ferpent ;  harmlcfs  as  the 
dove.  If  either  of  thefe  two  qualities  muft  pre- 
dominate, by  all  means  let  it  be  the  latter. 

It  is  a  (hameful  wickednefs,  common  in  trade, 
to  conceal  the  faults,  or  artfully  heighten  the 
good  qualities,  of  what  one  wants  to  fell,  or  to 
difparage  any  article  one  has  a  mind  to  buy,  in 
order  to  have  it  the  cheaper.  That  trader,  who 
cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fay,  God, 
who  knows  all  things,  knows,  I  ufe  my  neigh- 
bour as  1  would  wilh  to  be  uled ;  is  no  other,  in 
plain  Englijh^  than  a  downright  knave. 

To  love  a  woman  merely  for  her  beauty,  is 
•loving  a  corpfe  for  the  fake  of  its  being  covered 

T  3  with 
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with  a  fair  fkin.  If  the  loveljF  body  has  a  bad 
foul  in  it,  it  becomes  then  ah  obje£it  of  aVer&dfi  $ 
not  of  affeftion. 

Never  think  yourfelf  out  of  danger  6f  a  difor- 
der  of  body  by  ficknefi,  or  of  the  iftind  by  paf* 

fion. 

.  Thofe,  who  have  not  courage  to  f efift  &(hioo» 
Wovild  ill  rcfift  tortures. 

Nothing  can  materially  hurt  you,  but  what 
Tiurts  your  virtue. 

When  we  hear  of  one  dead  fuddenly*  we-are 
furprized.  Whereas  the  great  wonder  is,  that  a 
machine  of  fuch  frail  materials,  and  ejcquiGte 
workmanlhip  as  the  human  body  is^  Ihould  bold 
in  motion  for  an  hour  together. 

Let  a  man  confider  what  the  general  turn  of 
bis  thoughts  is.  It  is  that  which  ebarafterifes  the 
man.  He  who  thinks  oftneft,  and  dwells  longcft, 
on  worldly  things,  is  an  earthly  man.  •  He, 
whofe  mind  is  habitually  employed  in  divine  con- 
tcmplation,  is  an  heavenly  man. 

Abfolure  rcfignation  to' the  divine  dil|x)fal, 
teaches  neither  to  dcfire  to  live,  nor  to  die. 

In  proportion  to.  the  grief  and  Ihame,  which  a 
bad  afiion  would  have  caufed  you,  fuch  will  be 
your  joy,- and  triumph,  on  reflefting,  that  you 
have  bravely  refitted  the  temptation. 

Are  not  the  great  happieft,  when  pioft  free  of 
the  incumbrances  of  gVcatnefs  ?  Is  there  then  any 

kappincfs  in  greatncfs  ? 

|^orgtv€ 
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.  Fpr^ve  others^  who  have  fallen,  and  be  on 

your  gpard>  led:  you  yoi^rfelf  fall.     The  angels 

in  heaven,  and  the  iirft  of  our  fpecies  in  inno* 

cence,  have  fallen. 

The  hand  of  time  heals  all  dUeafes.  Human 
nature  cannot  long  continue  in  violent  anger, 
grief,  or  diftrefs  of  any  kind.  Spare  yourfelf 
immoderate  uneadnefs.  The  time  will  come, 
ivhen  all  thefe  things,  which  now  engage  you  fo 
much,  will  be,  as  if  they  never  had  been ;  ex- 
cept your  own  charafter  for  virtue,  or  vice. 

If  you  live  fuch  a  life,  ithat  you  may  be  able, 
upon  rational  gropnds,  to  be  patient  at  the  laft 
hour,  wh^n  ypur  near  friends  lofe  all  patience, 
you  will  flicw  youffclf  a  true  hero. 

Don't  be  uneafy*  if  you  cannot  mafter  all  fci* 
ence.  You  may  eafilyjknow  enough  to  be  good 
and  happy. 

He  who  fuffers  lufl:  to  Ileal  away  his  youth, 
ambition  his  manhood,  and  avarice  his  old  age, 
ijiay  lament  too  late,  the  (hortnefs  of  the  ulefu^ 
part  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  a  family,  it  is  no  more  allowable, 
that  you  fijuander  away  your  fubftance,  than  for 
a  fteward  to  embezzle  the  eftate,  of  which  he 
is  manager.  Toq  are  appointed  (leward  to  your 
children  5  and  if  you  negled  to  provide  for  thern, 
be  it  at  your  peril. 

A  truly  great  mind,  from  mere  reverence  for 
itfelf,  would  not  defcend  to  think  a  bafe  thought^ 
if  it  wa3  never  to  be  known  to  God,  or  man<. 

T4  Thi« 
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•  This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  re^d  by  any, 
whofe  ftation  rn  life  is  not  fucH,  tharthoufends, 
and  millions  of  mankind  would  think  worthy  of 
envy.  It  will  then  be  very  flfange,  if  it  (hould 
be  read  by  any  difcontented  perfon. 

He  that  has  no  (hame,  has  no  grace. 
,  "^Before  you  think  of  retiring  from  the  world, 
be  fure,  that  you  are  fit  for  retirement.  In  or- 
der to  which  it  is  neceffary,  that  you  have  a 
mind  fo  compofcd'by  prudence,  rcafon*,  ana  re- 
ligion, that  it  may  bear  being'  looked  into;  a 

turn  to  rural  life ;  and  a  love  for  ftudy. 

/.I  ,»_      ^'  •' 

He,  who  is  free  frbm  any  immediate  diftrefs, 
and  cannot  be  tiappy  now,  it  is  in  vain  for  him'  to 
think  he  ever  fhall,  unlefs  he  changes  the  tem- 
per of  his  mind,  which  is  what  hinders  his  hap- 
pinefs  at  prefent.  '    • 

Do  not  grieve  for  him  who  is  departed  out  of 
a  troublefome  and  dangerous  (fate  into  a  better. 
If  a  relation,  or  ah  acquaintance,  is  gone  into  the 
other  world,  wholly  unprepared  for  itVijis  cafe  is 

truly  lamentable. 

•  'The  advantage  our  paffions  have  over  us,  is 

owing  to  ourfelvcs.  We  majr  eafily  gain  fuch  a 
knowledgebf  our  own  weakncfs,  as  to  feel  them 
rifing^,  before  they  be  got  to  the  heighth.  And 
it  i§  our  own  faulty  if  we  do  not  refttaiii  them  in 

time.  •    '  . 

The  mod  violent  (haking  will  not  make  the 
limpid  water,  in  a  glafs,  muddy.  But  a  little 
difturbance  Will  defile  fhat  in'  the' wefl>  or  river. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  impurity  in  the  mind  itfelf, 
the  fliock  of  temptation  would  have  no  efFeft. 

Whoever  knows  his  own  weakneflcs,  and  has 
the  fenfe  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  will 
find  himfelf  as  fully  employed,  in  his  own  mind, 
as  a  pliyfician  In  an  hofpital. 

It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  excel  many 
people  in  riches,  honours,  or  abilities  :  But  you 
may  excel  thoufands  in  what  is  incomparably 
more  valuable,  I  mean,  fubftantial  goodnefs  of 
h^art  and  life.  Hither  turn  your  ambition.  Here 
IS  an  objefl:  worthy  of  it. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  to  you,  that  you  make 
a  bad  ufe  of. 

You  cannot,  you  lay,  find  time  to  examine 
yourfelf,  whether  you  are  prepared  for  death. 
It  is  no  matter,  you  muft  find  time  to  die. 

It  is  no  matter  what  you  fpend  your  life  in,  if 
you  negleft  the  very  bufinefs  of  life. 

You  may  acquire  great  knowledge,  and  be  the 
worle  for  it  at  laft. 

Don't  think  of  giving  a  flillling,  while  you 
owe  a  pound.  ' 

Shall  hypocrify  get  footing  among  Chriftians  ? 
and  fliall  a  Heathen  have  the  charafter  of  havinor 

o 

rather  dcfircd  to  ^^  virtuous  than  to  be  thought  fo  ? 
I  know  no  fight  more  naufeous  than  that  of  a 
fond  hufband  and  wife»  who  have  not  the  fenfe 
to  behave  properly  to  one  another  before  com- 
pany :  Nor  any  convcrfatioo  more  (hocking,  than 

that 
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that  of  a  fnarling  couple,  >yho  arc  continpallf 
girding  at  one:  another. 

Cbnfider,  how  uncommon  it  is  to  live  to  old 
age ;  and  take  care  to  bold  yourfelf  in  conftant 
rcadincfs  for  death. 

The  unthinking  bulk  of  mankind  are  ever 
amufing  themfelvcs  with  fome  purfuit  foreign 
to  themlelves,  A  wife  man  i$  ever  lookiog  in- 
ward. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  he,  who  reads,  converfeSi 
and  meditates,  improves  in  knowledge.  By  the 
firft,  a  man  convcrles  with  the  dead  ;  by  the  fe- 
cond,  with  the  living ;  and  by  the  third,  with 
himfelf.  So  that  he  appropriates  to  himfelf  alt 
the  knowledge,  which  caQ  be  got  from  tbofe 
who  have  lived,  and  from  thofe  now  ajivc 

Let  no  man  refufe  a  pardon  to  others,  but  h^ 
who  docs  not  need  it  for  himfelf. 

A  very  ignorant  man  may  have  a  very  learned 
library.  A  very  learned  man  may  be  a  very  con- 
temptible creature. 

If  it  were  fafe  to  put  off  repentance  and  refor- 
mation to  the  very  laft  day  of  life ;  how  do  you 
'  know,  that  this  is  not  it  ? 

Endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power. 
Be  as  adive»  with  prudence,  as  if  you  was  fure 
of  fuccefs.  When  you  meet  a  difappointmenr, 
let  it  not  abate  your  diligence,  nor  put  you  out 
of  humour.  And  when  you  have  done  ^lU  re- 
member you  have  only  done  ypur  duty. 

The 
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The  Duicb  jwtU  not  fUflfer  tbe  fmalleft  breach 
in  their  dykes^  for  fear  of  ao  inuodation.  Do  not 
you  fuffcr  the  fmalleft  paflage  for  vice  into  your 
heart,  left  yon  find  ywr  virtue  qwte  overflowed. 

Do  not  be  unhappy,  if  you  have  not  married 
a  profcffed  beauty.  They  generally  admire  them- 
fclvcs  fo  much,  they  have  no  lovt  left  for  their 
huibands.  Befides,.  it  might  not  perhaps  have 
beefi  very  agreeable,  to  you,  to  fee  every  fellow, 
as  you  went  into  public  places,  look  at  your 
wife,  as  if  he  could  devour  h^r  with  his  eyes. 

Take  no  counfel  with  flcih  ^od  bkx)d ;  if  you 
jafpirc  ac  what  is  truly  gre ai- 

A  foolilh  youth  makes  a  crazy  old  age. 

Take  eare  of  natural  byaflea,  as  felf-love,  plea. 
fure^  &c.  Be  fure,  you  will  always  incline 
enough  toward  the  byafs  fide.  Therefore^  you 
need  have  no  guard  upon  yourfelf  tbac  way. 

The  angels  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  defire  to 
bok  into  the  Chriftian  fgfaeme,  as  if  to  learn 
fomewhat.  Do  not  you  then  think  it  beneath 
you  to  learn,  while  you  are  fo  much  inferior  to 
them.  The  moft  knowing  arc  the  moft  defirous 
of  knowledge.  The  moft  virtuous  the  moft  de- 
finms  d  improvement  in  virtiie.  On  the  con* 
txary,  the  ignorant  think  themfelves  wife  enough  ; 
the  vicbus  are  in  their  own  opink)n  good  enough. 

Ill  beftirring  yourfelf  for  the  public  advantage, 

remember,  that^  if  you  ihoukl  not  accomplifli  all 

that  you  propofe,  you  'will  however  have  em* 

3  ployed 
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ployed  yourfelf  to  good  purpofe,  and  will  not 
fail  of  your  reward,  if  you  (hould  of  fuccefs. 

Let  no  man  complain  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life, 
but  he  who  can  fay,  he  has  never  miTpent  one 
hour. 

Make  fure,  firfl:,  and  principally,  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  neceflfary  for  you,  as  a  man, 
and  a  member  of  fociety.  Next,  of  what  is  ne- 
ceflfary in  your  particular  way  of  life.  After- 
wards, improve  yourfelf  in  all  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge,  as  far  as  your  capacity,  lei- 
fure,  and  fortune  will  allow. 

If  you  would  not  have  affliftion  vifit  you  twice; 
Men,  at  once,  to  what  it  teaches. 

Never  cafl:  your  eye  upon  a  good  man,  with- 
out refolving  to  imitate  him.  Whenever  yojj  fee 
an  inftance  of  vice  or  folly  in  another,  let  it  be  a 
warning  to  you,  to  avoid  them. 

Where  is  ycfterday  now  ?  With  the  years  be- 
fore the  flood.  But,  if  you  have  employed  it 
well,  it  Jftands  recorded  above,  to  your  eternal 
honour  and  advantage.  /  If  you  haVe  mifpent,  or 
negle£ted  it  ^  it  will  appear  againft  you  at  the  laft 
day. 

Would  you  have  one  general  univerfal  remedy 
for  all  difeafes  ;  ftudy  religion.  The  only  rational 
ground  of  confolation  in  the  various  diftreflfes  of 
life  is  the  conGderation,  that  religion  propofes  a 
pofitive  reward  for  bearing  with  dignity,  and 
improving  by  afilidion,  and  that  afBi&ions  are 

.2  in 
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ia  truth  our  greateft  bleflings>  and  proofs  of  the 
Divine  favour. 

If  you  unhappily  fall  into  fotne  fatal  mifcar- 
riage,  which. wounds  your  confcience,  and  makes 
your  life  a  burden  ;  confefs  it,  with  all  its  cii:- 
cumftances,  to  fome  judicious  and  tender-hearted 
perfon,  in  whofe  fidelity  you  can  confide,  and 
whofe  advice  may  be  of  fcrvicc  to  you.  If  it  be 
of  fuch  a  peculiar  liature,  that  you  do  not  think 
it  prudent  to  confefs  yourfelf  guilty  of  fuch  a 
thing,  fend  a  full  account  of  it,  written  in  a  dif- 
guifed  hand,  defiring  an  anfwer  in  writing. 
When  you  have  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  perfon 
Upon  the  heinoufnefs  of  your  crime;  which  you 
may  iind,  you  have  either,  through  ielf-love, 
thoughjt  t0O  (lightly  of,  or,  through  anexcefiive 
tendemefs  of  confcience,  blanoed  yourfelf  too 
much  for ;  imprefs  your  mind  properly  with  a 
fenfe  of  your  fault ;  humble  yourfelf  deeply  be- 
fore Gpd  ^  and  refolve  bravely  no  mor«  to  be 
guilty  of  fuch  folly..  When  you  have  done  fo^ 
and  find  you  can  ke^p  to  your  refolutions,  it  is 
not  neceflary  that  you^ continue  to  aiHift  yourfelf 
without  end  for  what  is  irrecoverably  paft.  The 
principal  part  of  repentance  is  reformation. 

I  know  no  way  of  laying  out  a  few  fhiilings  tp 
more  advantage,  either  for  profit  or  pleafure, 
than  upon  an  entertaining  and  inftrufliag  book. 
But  this  expence  is  greatly  overdone  by  fome, 
and  ill  laid  out  by  others. 

While 
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While  you  are  unhappy,  becaufe  your  taylor 
has  not  cut  your  coat  to  your  mind,  thany  an 
honcft  nAan  would  be  glad  to  have  one  that  would 
only  keep  out  tkc  coM  j  and  cannot.  WhUe  yoa 
are  tn  a  paflTion  with  your  cook,  becaufe  he  hai 
spoiled  you  one  di(h  among  fix,  many  a  poor 
family,  who  are  your  fellow- creatures,  and  fd- 
loW'  Chriftians,  are  at  a  lofs  fot  bread,  to  fupply 
the  wanfB  of  nature*  Think  of  this,  and  give 
•over  with  fhame,  yotK*  foolifh  and  inr>ptoua  com* 
faints  againft  that  goodnefe  of  Providence,  ^hich 
^s  placed  y6u  in  ^^rcumftanoes  fo  much  above 
•perfohs  cf  equal  merit  with  yourfclf. 

ft  is  the  unhappkiefs  of  hitman  life,  that  in 
^very  man^s  condu<9:  there  has  always  .-been  fome 
mH<^arriage,  or  fome  misfortune  in  his  <:irpum- 
ftances,  which  has  prevented  hts  carrying  l^is  im- 
provements in  knowledge,  and  virtue,  the  lengtll 
^hich  might  have  been  wilhed,  or  imagined,  7^ 
make  the  moft  of  life,  fuch  a  number  of  <x>ncur- 
Mnces  are  neeeiffiiry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  cfaey 
!feldom  ail  fall  to  the  ihare  of  any  one  p^rfbu. 
Healt%4  }ong4ife,  fortune;  great  ^nd  various 
natural  abilities,  and  a  good  difpoGtion ;  an  er- 
tenfive  education,  begun  early  ^  indefatigable 
diligence  to  carry  on  improvements ;  a  fett  of  ac- 
quaintance capable  of  aBifting  in  the  purfuit  df 
knowledge,  and  of  -encouraging  in  virtue  \  and 
happening  to  Hve  in  an  age  favourable  to  freedom 
of  enquiry.  If  we  confidcr  the  improvements, 
fomc  towering  geniuflcs  have  made  in  knowledge, 

and 
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and  the  lengths  gpnk  ia  exemplary  virtue  by  ma^^ 
ny,  who  have  laboured  under  innumerable  d\{^ 
advsiitageS)  we  cannot  help  lameming,  that  they 
were  not  favoured  by  Providence  with  the  others^ 
nor  imagining  what  immenfe  heig^s  they  mud, 
in  fome  circumftances,  have  reached.  The  moft 
temaritable  concurrence  of  ail  kinds  of  advant- 
ages, that  ever  was;  and  the  moft  ffupendous 
tSt&s  in  consequence  of  k,  wiH  probably,  ai 
long  ^*this  world  lafts,  be  the  admiration,  and 
delight,  of  all  who  are  judges  of  thefublime  la- 
bours-of  the  greateft  of  phikfophers,  and  beft  of 
men,  the  glory  of  our  country,  and  of  human 
nature*  Yet  even  in  him  (though  a  fort  of  fupc- 
rior  being,  w^cn  compared  With  the  reft  of  the 
fpectes)  it  is  poifible  to  imagine  fdme  drcumftan- 
ces  difierent,  and  to  the  advantage.  To  what 
he%hts  then  may  our  nature  rife  in  future  ftates^ 
whe^  every  poflible^Kivantage  Aall  concur ! 

Do  not  pretend  to  ucgle<a  or  trifle  with  your 
duty,  unlefs  you  have  fouiid  out  unqueftionablt 
and  •demonftratiti'e  proof,  that  the  general  fenft 
of  mankifid  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  virtue  is 
1^  perfei^ioii  of  human  nature,  and  the  fure  way^ 
to  happinefs  and  vice  the  contrary ;  is  a  gro4 
4ibfurdify  and  faUhood;  that  the  Bible  -is  'a  (6^ 
gery ;  and  rfwlt  the  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come 
is  a  dream.  K  you  be  not  as  fare  of  all  this,  ai 
that  twice  two  are  four^  if  ^ihcre  be  the  fmalleft 
pofflbility  that  it  may  be  ocherwife,  it  is  the  very 
defperation  of  madnefs  to  run  the  lo^ft  hazard  of 

the 
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the  dcftrudion  of  your  ibul.by  living  a  :#tcka3^ 
life.  (!  i 

Death-bed  repentance,  and  death-bed  charity 
are  much  of  a  kind.  Men  give  up  their  vices 
and  their  money^  when  they  can  keep  them  no 
longer. 

Can  any  perfon  ferioufly  think  that  be  was 
formed  capable  of  reafon,  virtue,  and  religion, 
only  to  eat,  drink,  divert  himfelf,  and  die  ? 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  the  ftrid  obfervance  of 
your  duty  in  all  refpeds,  and  ic  will  in  time  be 
as  troublefome  to  omit,  or  to  violate  it,  as  it  is 
to  many  people  to  pra£tifc  it. 
.  Study  to  grow  every  day  wifcr  and  better.  ;For 
^very  day  brings  you  nearer  to  death. 

It  is  ftrange  to  bear  unthinking  people  defcanc 
upon  the  a£tions  of  men  of  univerfally  acknow-*> 
ledged  abilities,  and  to  fee  them  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  they  have  aded  a  part  entirely  ioconfift- 
cnt  with  their  known  charaders ;  which -peaple 
very  rarely  do,  and  which  it  is  therefore  very  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe.  If  you  were  told  of  a  mi- 
fer's  having  done  a  generous  thing,  would  you 
not  be  apt  either  to  doubt  the  fadl,  or  to  con- 
clude, that  it  mu  ft  have  appeared  to  him  a  likely 
way  of  getting  fomewhat  ?  If  you  were  told  of  a 
very  pallk>nate  man's  bearing  an  infult  with  ex- 
emplary patience  ;  would  you  not  be  furprjzcd  I 
why  then  Ihould  y^  raihly  give  into  the  belief, 
that  a  perfon,  whofe  good  underftanding  you  are 
apprized  of^^i^has  played  the  fool  ?  or  one,  who(e 

integrity 
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Integrity  is  knowq  to  you^  bas»a&cd  a  treacherous 
pi^t  ?  Hear  the  accufed  before  you  condemn. 

Value  learoing  a$  much  as  you  pleafe.  But 
remember,  a  judicioua  thinker  is  incomparably 
lijyerior  to  a  great  reader* 

What  can  be  mora  monjftrous  than  the  con- 
man  excufes  for  unfaithfuloeis  to  the  marriagife- 
bed  ?  People  give  their  vowa  to  one  anocher  in 
the  moit  fokmn  manner^  and  then  their  firfl 
work  is  to  think  how  to  bres^  them.  Thc^ 
marry  for  better  for  worie  y  for  richer  or  poorer, 
y«umg|cr  or  older }  handfomer  or  plainer.  And 
tbeo,  tiben  they  come  to  repent  of  their  ro&i 
cboiccy  they  pretend  to  excuie  the  breach  of  fo- 
lemn  vow£  by  the  pretext  of  defe&t  they  find  in 
one  another  i^  of  which  it  is  whoHy  their  own 
fettk  if  they  wero  not  fufficiei>ily  apprked  beifoije 
choir  o6mHi|;  together* 

To  defeat  calumny,  i*  Defpifi;  it%  To  feet^^ 
dillurbed  about  it,  is  the  way  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved.  And  ftabbing  your  defamer  will  not 
prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live  an  exemplary  life. 
Aad  then  your  general  good  charafler  will  over- 
power it.  3.  Speak  tenderly  of  every  body, 
even  of  your  defainef^^  and  you  will  make  the 
whole  world  cry,  ^aitic  oit'them,  who  can  find 
in  their  hearts  to  injure  oM  fo  inofienfive. 

You  fay,  youc  misfortunes  are  hard  to  bear.^ 

Your  vices  ave  likewife  hard  to  be  forgiven.     Is 

it  terrible  to  think  of  your  fufi^ering  pain,  ficknefs, 

poverty,  or  the  lofs  of  dear  friends  or  relations  ? 

Vot.II,  U  It 
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'  It  is  more  terrible  to  think  of  your  having  of- 
fended the  infinitely  great  and  good  Creator,  Prc- 
ferver,  and  Judgp  of  the  world,  your  kind  and 
bountiful  Father  and  beft  Friend.  Is  pain  a  great 
evil  ?  Vice  is  a  greater.  It  is  rebellion  againft 
the  Supreme  authority  of  the  univcrfe.  Is  the 
lofi  of  a  beloved  wife  like  tearing  limb  from 
limb?  So  is  falihood,  cruelty,  or  ingratitude 
like  unhinging  the  univerfe,  and  bringing  chaos 
back  again.  For  they  tend  to  univerfal  difbrder, 
and  the  deftruftion  of  the  creation  of  God.  Do 
you  Ihuddcr  at  the  thought  of  poverty  or  difeafe  ? 
Think  with  what  eye  infinite  Purity  muft  behold 
wickednefs }  with  what  abhorrence  abfolute  Per- 
fedion  muft  fee  the  ruin  produced  in  his  works 
'  by  irregularity  and  vice.  Do  you  defirc  to  cfcape 
mifery  ?  Fly  from  fin.  Do  you  wifh  «to  avoid 
puoifhment  ?  Above  all  things  avoid  wickednefs^ 
the  caufe  of  it*  ' 
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BOOK     IV. 


Of  Revealed  Religion* 


INTRODUCTION. 

THAT  it  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  re(?titude, 
nece^ary  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  requifite  concurrence  of  moral  agents  with 
the  general  fcheme  of  the  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  that  we  ftudy  above  all  things  to  perform 
our  whole  duty,  viz.  Taking  proper  care  of  our 
bodies  and  of  our  minds,  loving  our  fellow-crea- 
tures as  ourfelves,  and  loving  and  ferving  our 
Creator ;  that  this  is  our  indifpenfable  duty,  and 
that  the  habitual  negleA,  or  violation  of  it,  up- 
on whatever  pretence,  will  expofe  us  to  the  Di* 
vine  difpleafure,  as  the  confcientious  obfervance 
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of  it  is  tnoft  likely  to  gain  us  his  favour,  and 
coilfequently  6nal  happinefs;  all  this  Appears 
clear  to  humsin  reafot>»  feptrate  from  any  conG- 
deration  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  dedu- 
cibk  fl-om  trhivelfally  acknowledged  prin/eipies. 
And  if  it  may  be  fuppofed  in  the  lo#eft  dbgree 
probable,  that  the  kind  and  merciful  Parent  of 
his  creatures^  who  would  h^ve  all  men  to  be 
faved,  and,  in  a  cotififlleftcy  ^^kh  etef Ml  a&d  ifts^ 
mutable  rcftitude,  to  come  to  that  happinefs,  of 
which  thek  natuf^  was  fornttd  capabk^  if  it 
may  be  conceived  in  the  loweft  degfee  probable, 
that  God  fhould  from  the  beginning  have  ordered 
things  fo,  that  one  method,  among  others,  for 
promoting  univevfel  goodne&  and  happinefs, 
Ihould  be,  the  appearance  of  an  exprefs  meflage, 
or  revelation  from  himfelf,  with  a  fett  of  clearer 
and  more  ftrfking  inAruftiofis,  than  had  been 
any  other  way  communicwd  to  mankind;  jf 
this  be  conceivable  without  any  dircft  abfurd&y, 
then  is 'it  like  wife  evident  from  the  principle*  of 
natural  religion,  or  feafon,  that  it  is  the  indtft 
penfable  duty  of  all  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  to  whom 
any  fuch  fuppofed  Divine  meflage,  or  rcvefe- 
lation,  may  be  offered,  to  beftow  the  utmoft 
diligence  in  examining  its  pretenfions,  and,  if 
found  fufficient,  to  admit  them  with  Candor  and 
fincerity  of  mind,  and  to  receive  the  revelatibh 
itfelf  with  that  Veneration  and  fubmifllon,  which 
it  becomes  dependent  creatures  to  «prefs  to  Him 
who  fent  it. 

'     That 
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Xbat  there  r$nuhii|g  dircflly  abfurd,  or  con* 
tfn^i^ry  CO  re^Mi  ib  (he  fuppoTuion  of  the 
poflibiUcy  of  a  revclatioQ  gii^^a  from  God,  £(x 
the  rfforiDatioa  and  improvcinenc  of  mankind, 
is  evident  from  its  hayiqg  been  the  opinion,  an4 
tb^  hope^  of  the  wifed  and  l^ft  of  mankind,  in 
aU  agBs,  and  various  aaaoas*  S^rnta^  Ph$9^ 
Cfi^fucius^  and  others,  the  br^ht  and  burning 
lights  of  antiquity^  have  given  their  authority 
to  the  opil^on  of  the  probability  of  a  revelation 
froqi  God,  They  have  declared,  chat  they 
thought  it  an  afiair  of  grc4t  coD&qucnce  to  re* 
kindle  the  light  of  reaibn,  almo(t  extinguiflied 
by  vice  and  folly  ^  to  recall  a  bewildered  race  of 
beings  into  the  way  of  virtue,  to  leach  mankind, 
with  certainty  and  authority,  how  they  ought 
to  behave  toward  th^ir  Cre^ttor,  fo  as  to  obtain 
bis  favour,  and  the  pardon  of  their  oflEcnces. 
They,  who  were  the  bed:  qualiSed,  of  ail  qn* 
infpired  men  of  thoie  aptient  times,  for  inftruc^ 
ting  mankind,  were  ready  fQ  own  themfelves  in- 
fufficicn;  for  the  tafli  of  refonning  the  wca-ld. 
iVnd  it  ii  nocoripua,  that  their  worthy  labours 
were  in  no  refpf^  0dequate  to  the  univerfal,  or 
geaeral  am^Adment  of  manners,  even  in  the  coun* 
triea  in  which  they  hvodl,  and  cat^hr.  For  that 
tbpmfelves  greatly  wanted  inilruftion,  appears 
pl^nly  from  what  they  have  writ  upon  feme  of 
the  moft  iniportani  points  of  morals,  as  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul ;  the  nature,  degree,  and 
continuance  of  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of 
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the  future  ftate,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  fin.     And  that  their  leflbns  fhould' 
have  any  confiderable  or  powerful  influence  up^ 
on  the  people  in  general,  was  not  to  be  expcfted  j 
as  they  could  at  beft  but  give  them,  as  their , 
opinions;   reafonable  indeed,  and  clear  in  the 
main,    to   any    underftanding,    which   (hould 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  5  but  backed  with 
no    authoritative   fanftion,    or  Divine  attcfta- 
tion,  to  command  attention  and  obedience. 

It  is  evident,  that,  as  there  can  be,  on  one 
hand,  no  merit  in  believing  what  is  true,  even 
religious  truth,  without  examination  (for  nothing 
It  virtuous,  or  praife-worthy,  that  is  irrational ; 
and  it  is  irrational  to  receive  for  truth  what  one 
has  no  folid  reafon  to  think  is  true)  fo  on  th6 
other,  to  rejeft  truth,  efpecially  religious  truth, 
on  any  indire£t  or  difingenuous  account,  or  for 
any  reafon,  befides  (bme  unfurmountable  incon- 
fiilency  in  the  doftrine,  or  deficiency  in  the  evi* 
dcnce,  is  perverfe  and  wicked.  The  feith,  there- 
fore, that  is  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  alike  the 
Author  of  both  reafon  and  revelation,  is  that  ra- 
tional reception  of  religious  truth,  which  arifes 
from  candid  and  diligent  examination,  and  a  due 
fubmifllon  to  Divine  authority.    And  the  un- 
belief, which  is  condemned  in  Scripture,  is  that 
rejeftion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  is 
owing  to  prejudice,  negligence,  pride,  or  a  fatal 

attachment  tQ  vice. 

The 
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The  guilt  of  wilfully  rejefting  or  oppofing 
Divine  truth  muft  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious,  ac- 
cording as  the  advantages  for  enquiry,  and  fatis- 
faAion  upon  the  fubjed,  are  greater,  or  left. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  dark  and  barbarous  parts 
ctf  the  world,  and  even  of  the  countries,  which 
are  over-run  by  popilh  fuperftition,  will  there- 
ioft  be  found  much  more  excufable  for  their  de- 
ficiencies both  in  faith  and  praftice,  than  we  of 
this  enlightened  age,  and  nation,  who  enjoy 
every  imaginable  advantage  for  free  enquiry,  and 
labour  under  no  kind  of  byas  either  toward  cre- 
dulity or  the  contrary,  but  what .  we  choofe  to 
fubjeft  burfelves  to. 

Bdfides  our  being  indifpenfably  obliged  in 
point  of  duty  to  take  the  utmoft  care,  that  a  ge- 
nuine revelation  from  God  do  not  meet  with  ne- 
gled,  much  lefs  difingenuous  oppofition,  from 
ts ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  what  conduct  wif- 
dom  prefcribes  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Were  there  no 
guilt  in  treating  revelation  with  contempt,  or 
bppofition,  yet  no  man  of  prudence  would  wil- 
fully deprive  himfelf  of  any  probable  advantage 
For  information  and  improvement,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  come.  Nor  will  any  wife  maa 
think  lightly  of  a  fcheme  intended,  as  Divine  re- 
velation is,  for  the  important  ends  of  republifh- 
ing,  with  a  fett  of  authoritative  fanftions,  the  re- 
ligion of  nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  difpute 
the  duty  of  mankind,  and  the  means  for  attain- 
ing their  greateft  happinefs  j  and  for  conjmuni- 
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C4tu^  tp  them  vairipU9  impQr^t  (rutii^  not 
iuvown  before,  apr  djiCtoycrabjc  1^  |iiicpw  r«?^e 

wjl^  appeaf  by  the  general  vltw  of  ii,  th«  will 
j)e  e^bibUed  in  th^  fewod  fcAWij; 

rity,  is  thi?  v^ry  thiag  which  ivcb  a  flwt-ftgj^ 

5Kerc  peculiarly  in  w^nt  of.  Nor  Js  4ny  rwth^jc) 

ib  fit  fgr  jjpvernipg  a  fett  of  crpatwes  geaera% 
ppqu^Hficd  for  r^afoaing  pi^jtj^  with  proper  clisar^ 
7^  wd  certainty,  the  means  of  auawing  h^^* 
Refsi  ^4diftin(^  fyftempf  rules  of  Qoaduta  guarded 
by  proper  fandtions*  Is  not  all  hMmftq  gOfvernmeni 
fipnftitqied  on  that  fQi;iiid4tiQP  ?   When  a  new 
ft;Hc;  pr  coloi^y  is  to  be  fintled,  dP  the  6»und)9r» 
tcqft  tp^  the  re^fon  of  a  ri^ixed  multiiijde  for  th« 
pbfcrv^cq  of  eqyity,  the  fccgrity  of  property, 
and  h^ppinef&ol  the  whplc?  And  wash  qot  ^ 
^uore  effed:u4  way  tp  le^ui  manjcind  to  the  lav^ 
Qf  Gpd^  ^d  ope  ^nqthcr*  ta  give  th?ni  an  ex, 
prefs  Uw  to  that  purpofe^  th^  to  le^ve  it  tci 
ibeir  Offt\  reafpriingSj  tq  fipd  QUI  their  duty  tQ 
their  Creator,  and  to  one  abptherii  and  whethet 
th^y  might  trifle  W4th  it,  pr  refqlec  faithfully  tq 
perfpri?i  it  ?  Therefore  mankiod  h^ve,  prpbabljfi 
ia  iH)  age  been  wholly  left  to  their  own  reafpn^ 
hut  a  standing  pofitive  inftitutipn  ha^  ^\\  aloQg 
feeen  kept  up  in  one  p^rt  of  the  wwid,  or  other  | 
and  wo^W  in  ^l|  ptob^bUity  have  been  mpre  uni* 
verMlji,  ^  well  a^  tnpre  confpicuoufly  eil^blifli^ 
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€4;  (mm  f^MT  (hit  viekednefs  of  mankind, 
whxh  mideffd  thenr  uawortliy  of  partAkmg 
HPifiti^^y  oi  this  Uefiuig*  and  oceaftoned  its 
hmng  tiop^rud  to  tbtm  in  a  more  obfcure  4fld 
UiDkcd  manner. 

W«  9n  at  prefrnt  in  a  ftate  of  difcipHne ; 
and  nery  thing  is  ii>tended  as  a  part  of  our  trial, 
Ip4  JQcaofi  of  imprommmt.  Revelation  may  be 
^W&dfied  in  tbie  £Hne  light.  A  rndbge  from 
htaven  is  brouglK  to  our  cars,  attended  with 
^k  eridt&ces,  a&  nutf  he  fofficient  to  convinee 
the  «i4peeiodiced  mind  ol  its  faring  genuine ;  but 
ai  ciut  &ms  time  not  fa  afoertainod,  but  that  pre* 
WM:es  £ar  cavilbsg  at,  and  oppofing  it,  may, 
by  difiogenuQtts  men,  be  found.  If  this  gives  an 
^ppnrtnni^  fof  the  exercife  of  hoiieft  enquiry, 
^  eKhft>its  in  the  £iiiift  light,  the  diflRnvnt 
chara£ters  of  the  fincere,  but  cautious,  and  in- 
qmfxcive  lover  of  truth  $  of  the  indolent,  un- 
"  '  *  isxl  tro^uious,  who  believes  with  the 
\  and  of  the  perverft  and  difingenu- 
9m»  whfi  re)e£b  whatever  is  not  fuitable  to  his 
wnys  of  linking  or  living ;  if  revelation  does 
thefe  things,  is  it  not  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
pfiAib^  waU  of  the  pre&nt  ftate  ?  And  is  it  not 
prool^Slted  in  the  very  manner  it  ought  to  have 

been. 

Stan^Kng  oradea  were  probably  fbmeof  the  firft 
methods  whicli  the  Divine  wt£dom  made  ufe  of 
to  CdiMSumcate  pastioukir  exprefe  infermations 
l«l  OMJuid.    Thae  was  an  appoimed  place,  to 

which 
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which  worihipers  reforced,  and  c&nfuking,  re« 
ceived  anfwers,  and  diredions.    Spiritual  beings 
wjere  employed  in  revealing  the  Divine  will  to 
mankind.  Astd  in  vifions  and  drean^s,  communi- 
cations were  given  to  men  of  charaftersemipent 
for  virtue  jaftd  piety.  A  Tace  of  prophets,  or  per- 
Ibns  under  divine  infiuence,  fucceeding  to^  one 
another,  fo  as  there  ibould  be  no  long  period 
without  <me  or  inore  fuch  infptred  men,  kept  up 
an  impreOion  of  the  fuperintendency  of  Gbd, 
and  of  the  neceffity  of  obedience  to  Him.    But 
we  know  of  no  method  fo  proper  for  communica- 
ting to  mankind  in  genera],  a  fett  of  ufeful  infor- 
mations; fo.  as  to  be  of  lading,  conftant,  and 
exceqdve  advantage  to  them,  as  their  being  com- 
mitted to  writing,  by  which  means  they  are  eafily 
accelfible  to  all,  to  be  confulted  at  ail  times  and 
in  all  places. 

The  revelation,  therefore,  with,  which  wc  are 
bleft,  has  been,  by  the  Divine  providence  directed 
to  be  penned  by  Mofes^  the  prophets,  and  apoftles ; 
and  has  been  wonderfully  preferved  for  many 
ages,  free,  for  any  thing  we^know,  or  have  rea- 
fun  to  fufp$6t,  from  material  corruptions  and  al- 
terations; and.  in  it  we  have  all  inibrmatbns 
neceflary  for  our  conduct  here,  and  happinefs 
hereafter. 

Whoever  choofes  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his 
enquiry  as  wide  as  poffible,  may  examine  the 
feveral  fchemes  of  religion,  which  have  pretend- 
ed to  a  Diviae  original,  and  hy  comparing  them 

together 
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together,  he  will  foon  iind  which  beai^  the  cha** 
racers  of  being  truly  from  heaven. 

As  to  us,  who  live  in  thefe  happy  realms  of 
knowledge  and  freedom  of  enquiry,  the  religion 
contained  in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments  oflFers  itfelf  more  immediately,  and 
challenges  our  chief  and  moft  attentive  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  lies  immedi- 
ately upon  us,  to  enquire  into  its  pretenQons ; 
and  that  we  may  more  fafely  negledt  all  the 
others ;  none  of  which  the  Divine  providence  has 
given  us  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  examining,  or 
made  fo  ckarty  our  duty  to  enquire  into.  But  to 
enqube  into  religion  in  an  impartial  manner,  a 
man  muft  begin  wkh  (baking  off  dl  prejudice, 
from  education  and. general  opinion,  and  muft 
fuppoie  bimfelf  a  mei^e  unprincipled  Indian^  not 
byaiied  to  any  fpecies  of  religion  in  the  world. 
He  muft  likewife  relblve  to  go  through  the  whole 
qfwhat  he. is  to  examine;  not  contenting  him- 
felf  with  a  partial  and  imperfed  view  of  things, 
.which  is  the  way  to  acquire  imperfedb  and  mif- 
taken  notions.    He  muft  alfo  go  directly  to  the_ 
fountain,  if  he  would  know  the  true  virtues  of 
the  water  of  life ;   that  is,  he  muft,  to  know  the 
religion  of  the  Scriptures,  go  diredly  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  ftudy  them  more  than  all  the 
fyftems  or  bodies  of  divinity  in  the  world. 

•  There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  Candid 
examination  and  ready  reception  of  fo  pure  and 
HiriA  a  fcheme  of  religion  as  the  Chriftian,  than 

a  fatal 
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a  fatal  s^tf^clMlieiit  lo  vi(;e.  Thiff  wad  tbt  «ri|^ 
nal  obftacle,  whkb  rQUr4t4  iu  e|(«i)})fl)ipm(i9 
tfoc  worUi  «€  iC9  firft  i^pptalr^tficc  &  has  pr^vontjpd 

formed  Us  native  b«»i^  i  fef^  atoaoft  ^h«A^  di^ 
feared  its  g^i>uiM  iiUjeniiont  in  IHW  cHw^Hi  Iftd 
rai(ed  cnemka  a^^iuft  ki  evm  in  this  lofid  of  ligbc; 
ID  w  age  imo^^iatqly  ftKiceodiog  (o  tbe  tima^ 
in  which  it  ftood  tbci  e:KamiQatiQn  «f  thff  al|l|^ 
enquirers,  and  catpe  out  cftat))i0)^  v^n  <|  m^o 
rational  foundatioHt  than  evar  it  ftood  ^pon^  from 
the  appftolic  age  downwards*  It  wUl  tliorcfo)^ 
ho  Becefrary,  aibovc  all  thiog^t  for  the  eoquimr 
into  the  truth  of  Chriftianity^  to  purge  his  mind 
from  every  corrupt  a&dipa^  that  isay  prompc 
him  to  wifb  to  find  it  fuipH:k>u«  Of  hlki  to 
take, no  cQu;>(el  with  RtQa  add  bloods  but  to 
labour  to  work  himfdf  up  to  that  pitcli  of  jiea^ 
venly^mindedfief$»  which  it  requires  i  thai  fo  he 
may  not  only  be  wholl|^  unprejudiced  agunft  ir, 
but  may  be  difpofed  to  liften  to  reafon  in  its  h^ 
vour,  wd  may  find  within  bsmfelf  a  witneTs  la 
its  truth* 

S    E    C    T-     !• 

Previous  ObjeSfions  Mgainft  a  Revelation  in  general^ 
and  that  of  Scripture  in  particular^  confidered. 

A  Revelation  had  not  been  given  to  mankind» 
had  there  been  no  need  of  \u  in  fuch  a 
fcnfc  as  that  it  muft  prgvc  wholly  ufdels.    Buc 
I  the 
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the  ((wftion  is,  whether  it  is  not  ao  abfurdity  to 
calk  of  a  iiemuoe  fevelati9o'&  being  oeedleis,  or 
uielefs*  Can  aay  thing  be  laid  <o  be  needlefs^  or 
ufele&,  that  is  calculated  to  improve  mankiad  ? 
If  a  iect  of  moral  io(ltu<5kions  from  one  perfon 
will  b«  of  any  fervice  to  cne,.  can  it  be  (aid,  that 
more  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  ufelefs  ?  If  I  had 
alseady  digefted  all  the  knowledge^  that  is  to  be 
fpt  in  books,  and  by  converfation  witK  the  wife 
and  learned  of  my  own  ipecics^  would  the  con- 
verlktion  of  a  fuperior  being  be  needlels  and  ufe* 
le(s  to  me  ?  Nay,,  if  the  archangel  Gabriel  had  it 
in  hi»  power  to  receive  fome  new  informations 
bjr  icvelation  from  God,  would  he  ncglefb  them, 
as  neecttefs  and  ufelcts,  beca^afv  )iis  knowledge  is 
already  immenfely  extentive  r  Thofe  objetfbors  to 
isevelatipo,  who  talk  of  i($  being  unnecefiary^  do 
aot  fetm  to  have  dear  ideas  to  their  w^rds.  For 
if  ih<^  had»  ibey  never  would  think  of  limiting 
ijbt  Dhhbc  gpodnefs  to  his  creatures^  oc  of  al- 
led^ngi,  that  their  advantages  for  happinefs  were 
too  grrat.   Nor  would  one  think  that  revelation 
Aould  ever  have  been  looked  on  as  fuperfluous^ 
kf  any  pesfon  who  knew  the  world  *,  hut  00  the 
ooifirary:,  that  all  fuch  would  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  if  it  were  poA'tble  to  have  yet  another 
additional  revelation,  or  advantage  for  virtue 
mankind  would  not  then  be  at  all  too  good. 
Nor  can  any  one  help  ieeing  the  real  eventual 
advantage  of  revelation,  who  knows  any  thing 
i^  the  difference  between  the  condition,  as  to 
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deities  j.  wkofe  characters  were  too  ffiockiog,  fdr 
inen  and  women  of  fiich  manners  to  be  luuered 
to  live  among  us  ?   And  left  there  fhould  be  any 
want  of  fuch  hopeful  objefts  of  worihip^   they 
rhulciplied  them  to  fuch  a  number^  that  Vtrro 
reckons  up  a  Iktie  army  of  them,  and  Ijuian  re- 
prefents  the  heavens  as  in  danger  of  being  broke 
down  with  the  weight  of  fuch  a  multitude.  The 
horrid  practice  of  appealing  them  with  human 
blood,  and  even  with  that  of  the  children  of  the 
zealous  votaries  themfelves,  with  the  aibomioa- 
ble  impurities  afcribed  to  them,  and  pfa^iied  by 
their  blind  wor(hipers  in  honour  ol  them,  fhew 
^hat  notions  of  the  objeft,  and  nature  of  worfliip, 
human  reafon^  left  to  itfelf,  is  apt  to  ruii  imo. 
Thofc,  who  had  better  notions  of  the  fuperior 
povyers,'reprefcnt  them  as  either  quarrelling  and 
fighting  (flj^wr^r  makes  his  goddelTes  treat  one 
another  with  the  language  of  Billin^ate)  or  a&  a 
fett  of  idle  luxurious  voluptuarieS,r  fpending  their 
wKofe  time  in  quaffing  of  nedtar,  wholly  regard- 
lefs  of  human  affairs.    In  fome  antient  nations* 
every*  young  woman  was  obliged  to  proftitute 
herfelf  in  the  temple  of  Finusy  as  a  religious  ce- 
remony.   Thu^dides  lays,  that  both  Greeks  and 
5tf7^^mi«j  thought  robbery  and  plunder  glorious. 
The  ^hok  antient  hcrcMfni  was  indeed  little  clfe. 
AAd  It  was  chiefly  by  violence  and  brutal  fury, 
that  ihb  Macedoman^KGman^  and  other  f^afes  ac* 
quired  lucTi'an  extent  of  dominion.  Vtota  Homer, 
and  other  wfiters^dowa  to  the  RmM  hiftonan^ 
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We  fee  how  the  manners  of  anuent  times  allowed 
^  to  treat  captives  in  war.    Princes  and  princefled 
were  dragged  in  triumph  after  the  chariot  of  the 
conqueror;  and  thej^and  the  inferior  people,  by 
thousands,  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  condemned 
to  flavery.  The  beautiful  part  of  the  female  cap* 
tives  fhared  among  the  heroes^  and  condemned 
to  proftitution,  and  infanf>y.  The  laws  ofLycurgui 
were'  founded  in  war  and  favage  heroifm,  atid 
allowed  ftealing,  unlefs  the  perfon  was  caught  in 
the  faft.    Adultery  was  alfo  in  certain   cafes 
eftablilhed  by  law.    Expofing  of  children  was, 
among  the  Remans^  according  to  Lailatitius^  a 
daily  pradice.  Gladiators  butchering  one  another 
by  thoufands,  was  the  reighing  diyerdon  among 
thofe  lords  of  the  world  for  ages*    And  it  was 
.common^  when  one  had  got  the  other  dovyn,  for 
the  conqueror  to  look  at  the  peo|)Ie,for  their 
orders,  whether  to  fpare,  Or  kill  him,  which  they 
often  gave  for  the  latter  %  and  even  the  ladies,  if 
we  may  believe  their  own  writers,  would  often 
give  the  fignal  to  difpatch  a  poor,  donquered, 
helplcfs  vi^im,  that  they  might  feaft  their  favage 
and  unwomanly  hearts  with  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
blood.    The  authors  of  the  Grecian  wifdom  were 
.almoft  all  addidted  to  one  vice  or  other,  fomc 
more,  fome  lefs  fcandalpus.   Their  fnarling,  and 
impudenge,  got  them  the  2|)pellation  of  Cynics  % 
.and  difputes  about  words  run  through  all  their 
writings.    Too  many  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
philofophers,  or  wife  men,  Mattered  the  vices  of 
Vol.  It.  X  princes. 
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princes,    ^crates  tiimfeff,  the  father*  of  >^H9om, 
and  oppofcr  of  poly  thcifm,  eneoura^ed  ta  eonfolt 
the  oracles,  and  to  oflfer  fiacrifice  to  idols.  PMtfi 
rnorals  were  fp  obfcore,  that  it  required  a  life* 
time  to  underftand  theiti.     Cic^o  cxcufes  and 
Countenances  iewdnefe  in  fome  panrts  of  his  wri- 
tings. And  thofe  of  Seneca  are  not  without  their 
poifon.    What  Wei^thc  manners  of  the  polite 
coCirt  of  Augufius  (to  fay  nothing  6f  the  fea  cff 
bl6od„  through  which  he  twam  to  the  imperial 
throne*)  is  pretty  evident  ftom  the  abomrnablfe 
and  unnatural  fihhineie  Mattered  through  the 
writings  of  the  wits  of  that  elegant  ajge;  Which 
of  the  antient  fagei  did  not  too  far  temporize, 
and  conform  to  the  national  fiiperflrition,  con- 
triry  to  theif  better  knowledge,  and  even  makt 
that  w6rft  fpecies  of  diifimuiatio'n  a  part  of  ti^e 
duty  of  a  good  citizen ;  the  corife^uence  of  whicK 
was  the  effeSual  rivetting  of  error,  and  prevcn- 
tion  of  rcafonable  enquiry,  and  reformation,    ft 
is  Certain,  that  whole  nations  have  placed  vir- 
tue on  diredtly  oppofite  fides ;  and  that  the  Wife 
,antiehta  differed  in  their  notions  of  what  the 
chief  good  of  manconfifted  in,  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  one  authoi*  reckons  ud  feveri^l  hundred  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  the  fubjeA.    This  Ihews  thit 
the  underft'anding,  or  moral  fenfe,  though  fuf- 
ficieht,  whirilllunHhated  by  Divine  revclatidif, 
tojudge'of  trQth,  is  not,  for  all  that,  cipablie 
of  ftrifeing  o\icof  itfclf  fuJBcienf  light,  fafely  to 
guide  icfclf,  efpccially  overwhelmed  and  oppref- 
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Jkd  as  at  is  1^  vice^nd  prejuikc.  Tb&  fnoft  iul^f 
time  of  the  Heathea  philoTophers  n«ver  put  ^ht 
imqioitalit}r  of  the  foul  (tb«  foQads^tioa  of  all 
religion)  out  of  doubt.  Oo  the  contrary,  <hf  y 
ieprdepc  it  as  at  beft  only  a  very  defir^bk  I'c^cfiie. 
Of  a.  general  irfqrredion  <^  the  body,  an  u|ii- 
iner^l  public  judgment,  and  final  h^ppiaef^  o^ 
the  whole^  human  nature,  ibul  and  body,  in  ^> 
ftatc  of  everlg^fting  glory,  it  does  not  appear  thajC 
the^  had  any  clear  notions  5  or  that  they  carried 
their  views  beyond  the  Eyian  ftate.  None  o 
them  could  iatisfy  a  thinking  mind  about  thfi 
prpper  npieans  .^r  ppopitiaiiing  the  Deity,  or 
whether  guilt  was  likely  to  be  pardoned  at  all ; 
nor  could  any  of  them  prefcribe  an  acceptable 
method  of  addrefling  theObje<^  of  wor|hip*  Ob 
the  conuary,  Plato  reprefenu  the  wife  Socraits  as 
at  a  full  fipp,  apd  advifing  not  tp  worfhip  ^t  al], 
till  fuch  time  as  it-(hould  pleafe  God  to  inform 
mankind,  by  an  exprefs  revebtion,  how  thef 
might  addrefs  him  acceptably.  Npr  did  any  of 
them  fufficiently  inculcate  humility,  the  foun- 
dation of  ^11  virtues.  On  the  contraryi  the  .very 
ich^emes  of  fame  pf  the  fe^s  wenp  rather  founded 
in  pride  and  pbflinacy.  Nor  did  itny  of  them  gp 
fo  far  as  tp  (hew  that  forgiving  injuries,  loving 
enemies^  and  fetting  the  afiTei^ions  upon  the  fur- 
ture  heavenly  ftate,  were  abfoutely  neceflfery. 
The  utmollthat  any  pf  them  did,  was  to  r^qom* 
mend  th«  more  fublitpe  vu'ltues  tp  the  pra^ice  of 
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fuch  pcrfons  as  could  reach  them.  So  much  for 
the  Heathen  doftrines  and  morals. 

Mabsmet  is  known  to  have  abandoned  himfelf 
to  bft  all  his  life  long.  His  impoftures  were  fo 
grofs,  that  when  he  firft  broached  them,  his  bcft 
friends  were  afhamed  of  both  him  and  them. 
His  religion  fets  up  on  the  foot  of  direft  violence 
and  force  of  arms,  and  makes  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions,  to  the  moft  exceffive  degree  of  bcaftlinefs, 
the  final  reward  of  a  ftrift  attachment  to  it.  The 
Koran^  fo  far  as  it  is  an  original,  is  a  heap  of  ab- 
furd  doftrines,  and  trifling  or  bad  laws.  The 
few  miracles  which  Mabomit  pretends  to  have 
performed,  are  either  things  within  the  reach  of 
human  power,  or  are  hideous  and  incredible  ab- 
furdities,  or  are  wholly  unattefted. 

The  papifts,  who  pretend  to  be  Chriftians; 
but  have  in  faft  forged  a  religion  of  their  own ; 
have  they  done  any  honour  to  the  opinion  of 
the  all-fufliciency  of  reafon  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
Let  every  one  of  their  peculiar  doftrines  be  ex- 
amined,  and  let  it  be  confidered  what  advantage 
it  is  of  to  mankind  for  regulating  their  belief, 
and  praftice.  Their  invocation  of  faints,  who 
ought  to  be  omniprefent,  to  hear  their  prayers; 
which,  according  to  their  own  account  of*  the 
matter,  they  arc  not.  Their  purgatory,  out  oT 
which  the  prieft  can  pray  a  foul  at  any  time  for 
money,  which  muft  defeat  the  very  defign  of  a 
.purgatory.  Their  penances,  pilgrimages,  fines, 
abfolutions,  and  indulgences ;  whofc  diredl  ten- 
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dency  is  to  lead  the  deluded  Totaries  of  that 
curfed  fuperftition  into  a  total  negledl  of  the  ob« 
ligations  of  virtue,  defeating  the  very  end  of  re^ 
ligion.  The '  infallibility  of  their  popes,  while 
one  thunders  out  bulls  and  decrees  direftly  con- 
trary  to  thofe  of  another.  And,  lad  and  worft 
(For  it  is  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  abfurdities  of 
popery)  that  moft  hideous  and  monftrous  of  all 
produdlions  of  t^e  hitman  brain,  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  which  ^t  once  confounds  all  fenfe,  overturns 
all  reafonihg,  and  renders  all  truth  precarious 
and  uncertain.  Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  rea* 
fon  ;  thefe  the  produftions  of  human  invention, 
when  applied  to  making  of  religions. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  brief  and  imper- 
feft  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  thole  parts  of 
the  world  which  have  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  of 
the  light  of  genuine  Divine  revelation,  (for  it  is 
to  be  doubted,  whether  any  was  .ever  wholly 
without  it)  and  of  thofe  which  have  wickedly 
extinguilhed,  or  fooliftily  forfaken  it,  from  this. 
very  brief  reprefcntanon,  1  fay,  human  reafon, 
unaffifted  from  above,  (hews  itfelf  fo  far  from 
Iliificient  for  leading  mankind  in  general  into  a* 
completely  right  belief  and  pradiice,  that  in  al- 
moft  every  point,  beyond  mere  fimple  right  and 
wrong,  it  mifleads  into  error,  or  falls  fliort  of 
truth.  As  the  naked  eye,  though  very  fit  for 
dircfting  our  way  on  earth,  yet  mifreprefents, 
through  its '  weak nefs,  every  celcftial  objedj 
(hews  the  fun  no  bigger  than  a  cbariot-wheeL 
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tlTe  moon '  flat  likct>  pUte  ot  fifver/  atud  tM 
pKrtcts    Ifke    hacid    points.       The    fahlc    cy6 
ftfcngthned  by  a   tetefcope   fees  the  (un,  an^ 
tripon,  aftd  planets,  kfge,  and  globutar,  as  th^ 
rcdlly  are.    Kevelaf ion  is  that  to  reafon,  which  ^ 
telefcope  is  to  the  eye  i  an  advantage  and  fan" 
pfbvemertt.    As  he,  who  would  fee  the  wohdersi 
of  the  heavens,  arms(  his  eye  with  a  teklcope^, 
fo  does  the  judicious    enquirer   into  religious 
tf 0th,  apjily  to  i-evelation  for  thofe  informations, 
which  r?afo|i  alone  would  never  have  given,  tho^ 
ir  judges  of,  and  approves  them,  when  given^ 
And  as  ;he  aftroflomer  does  hot  think  of  putting 
out  his  eye,  in  order  to  fee  better  with  a  tclcr 
fcope,  fo  neither  ddes  the  judicious  advocate  for 
revelation  defire  to  Oppofe  it  tQ  reafon,.  but  tor 
c^fimine  it  by  reafbft,  and  to  improve  his  reafpri 
by  it.  ;  ; 

The  abomiiiabie  prieft-craft^  and  horrid  per- 
fecution  Snd  blbddl^ed,  which  have  l?een  the  dif- 
gracfe  of  a  religion,  whcrfe  diftinguilbing  charac- 
t^rtfiic  is  benevolence,  iis  no  confutation  of  what 
I  have  beeh  advancing  in  fupport  of  the^naturat 
le^ency  and  aftual  good  effedl&'upon  a  great 
utiffibcr  of  mankind,  of  pure  religion  5  and  on-^ 
if  fiiews  that  ei^^en  a  Divine  appointment  may 
fee  perverted  to  the  purpofe  of  eftablilhing  the 
Rfngdom  of  Smah.  At  any  rate,  the  abufe  of  re- 
Tfelatifon^i^  no  bettel"  objedlion  againft  revelation, 
Iftan  that  of  r^afon  (of  which  every  bourf^refent* 
vts  Various  irtftalices)  is  againft  reafon  j  which  no 
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body  ever  choi^ht  of  urging^  as  an  argument 
that  it  was  not  of  Divine  original. 

The  d^fkuce^  among  the  many  different  feds 
of  Chriftiam^  which  have  rendered  it  very  dif- 
bcult  for  thofe,  who  fearch  for  the  do(5lrines  of 
irevealed  religion,  any  where,  but  in  the  Bible  it* 
felf,  to  fettle  their  judgment  upon  many  points; 
thofe  diiputes  are  no  juft  objedtion  againft  reve- 
latioa,  any  more  than  againft  every  branch  of 
human  icicnce  whatever;  upon  every  one  of 
which,  not  excepting  even  the  pure  machemacics, 
contmveriies  have  b^en  raifed.  A  revelation,  up? 
on  whic^h  it  ihould  be  impoflible  for  deligning, 
fubcle  men  to  raife  difputes,  is  hardly  cpnceiva; 
ble  i  oVf  however,  is  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
the  idea  of  a  contrivance  intended  for  the  icn* 
provement  of  a  fctt  of  free,  moral  agents ;  who 
muft  be  expedexl  to  treat  revelation,  as  well  z% 
every  other  kind  of  information,  according  to 
their  refpe^Stive  capacities,  and  tempers  of 
mind. 

If  it  has  bfen  alledged,  that  for  God  to  havp 
recourfe  to  a  direft  mcffage,  or  revelation,  for 
reforming  or  in^proving  mankind,  or  fupplying 
the  deficiencies  of  reafon,  looks  like  a  defcft  in 
the  make  of  the  creature ;  and  that  reafon  ought 
atone  to  have  been  made  originally  equal  to  the 
purpofe  of  enabling  mankind  to  fccure  their  final 
happincfs  5  the  anfwer-is  eafy,  to  wit,  That  if 
human  reafon  were  fuppofed  more  equal  to  the 
purpofp  for  which  it. was  given,  than  it  is,  a  rc- 
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veladon  tnigfit  ftill  be  of  great' advantage.  And 
that  to  fuppofe  an  exprefs  contrivance  for  mend-* 
ing  the  moral  world  neccffary,  or  ufeful,  is  no 
^\trc  unphilofbphipal,  or^  to  fpeak  properly, 
more  unworthy  of  God,,  than  one  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  natural  we^Id.  And  this  latter 
is  by  our  greit  phHbfopher  allowed  to  be  pro- 
bable. ,  '  •      • 

Suppofing  it  reafonable-  to  bcKevc  that  the 
Divine  power,  citbar  inmiediattly,  or  by  means 
of  the  intervention  and  inftrumemality  of  infe- 
rior agents  zt\d  caufes,  does  continually  afhiate 
the  natural  world,  and  condu£):  the  moral ;  is 
not  this  a  continued  intcrpoficion  ?  Why  then 
(hould  the  thought  of  an  extraordinary    in- 
terpofition  on  an  extraordinary  occafion,  in  or- 
der  to  a  great  and  important  end,  be  fo  difficult 
to  conceive  ?  At  any  rate,  what  muft  tbofe  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  fo  ilartled  at  the  notion  of  an 
extraordinary  ftep  taken  by  the  infinitely  wife 
and  abfolutely  free  Governor  of  the  world ;  what 
muft  they  fay  of  the  creacion  of  the  univerfc  ? 
Did  the  qnivcrfe  come  into  exiftence  by  fettled 
Jaws  of  nature  ?  Is  there  any  law  of  nature  by 
which  nothing  becomes  fomething  ?  And  does 
that  l^w  take  place  at  fuch  and  fuch  precife 
tirties,  ^nd  no  other  ?  Let  the  oppofers  of  ex- 
traordinary interpofitions  make  the  moft  of  that 
difficulty,  they  muft  acknowledge  fomewhac  ex- 
traordinary, as  they  choofe  to  call  it,  to  take  place 
ppw  and  then  in  the  univerjfe  on  occafion  of  the 
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creation  of  a  world.  And  it  does  not  appelar  to 
me,  that  the  reftoration,  or  (as  it  may  be  called) 
msdcing  a-new  a  world,  is  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence,  or  le(s  worthy  of  a  particular  interpofi- 
tion,  than  the  firft  creation  of  it. 

But  after  all,  what  is  it  thofe  gentlemen  pnz- 
zle  themfelves  with  ?  Are  they  furCi  that  in  or^ 
der,  the  giving  a  pofitive  revelation  to  mankind, 
and  the  rcftoration  of  a  world  by  means  of  fuch 
'  an  infticucion  as  the  Chriftian,  there  is  any  thing 
to  be  done  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  the  common 
couife  of  things?  Can  they  .be  pofitive^  that 
there  never  was,  or  will  be,  any  fcheme,  analo- 
gous to  this,  contrived  for  any  other  order  of 
beings  in  the  univerfe  ?  To  affirm  this,  would  be 
about  as  judicious  as  thecopinion  of  the  vulgat, 
that  thunder  is  an  immediate  exprefliort  Of  thfe 
Divine  difpleafure,  and  that  cotnet^  are  lent  on 
purpofe  to  give  notice  of  impending  judgments'. 
Whereas  a  little  knowledge  of  nature  ihews, 
that,  whatever  moral  ihftrudHons  thofe  phasno- 
mena  are  in  general  fitted  to  communicate  at  all 
times  to  mankind,  the  caufc  of  them  is  part  of 
the  mere  conftitution  of  nature.  And  who  can 
fay,  that  fuperior  beings  may  not  have  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  views  of  the  augufl:  plan  of  the  Divine 
government,  as  to  fee  the  whole  fcheme  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  the  fame  light  ? 

Nor  are  there  wanting  various  particulars,  in 
the  Divine  government  of  the  moral  world,  ana- 
bgous,  in  a  lower  fphere,  to  the  graqd  fcheme 
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of  revelation.    How.  much  are  we  la  the  p«ifent 
ftate  dependent  on  others  for  various  adv^^ag^ 
ipiricual  and  temporal  ?  What^ift  of  God  da  we 
receive  without  the  interpofition  of  feme  agent  ? 
How  are  parents^  teach«rs>  ij)iritual  pador^,  an4 
gu^rdian-angels,  made  ifhechmnels  of  the  Divine 
goodnefs  to  us  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  iomethiog 
fimilar  to  our  receiving  the  iaeftimablp  advantages 
6f  the  perfedi  knowledge. of  our  duty,  the  par- 
don of  our  Tins,  and  all  the  bit  flings  which  reli- 
gion beffbws,  through  the  channel  of  9  Mediator 
between  God  and.  us?  Our  Saviour's  caking  upon 
himfelf  certain  fuferings,  by  which  we  are  to.gain 
great  advantages,  is  by  no  means  foreign  ta  the 
Common  courfe, of  the  world,  in  which  we  fee 
Very  great  hazards  run,  and  a(^ual  inconveniences 
fufifered,  by  friends  and  relations  for  one  another. 
He  and  his  apoftles  allow  of  this  analogy. 

In  the  common  courfc  of  things,  thoughtlefs- 
nefs  and  folly,  which  though  notannocent,  ar6 
yet  pitiable,  ire  the  caufes  of  very  terrible  raif- 
fortunes;  and  are  therefore  in  /many  cafes  jpro- 
▼ided  for .  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  wile  Governor 
pf  the  world,  fo  that  they  do\not  always  prove 
irretrievable.  A  thoughtlefs  perfon,  by  intem- 
perance, runs  himfelf  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he 
is  wounded..  Without  help,  he  muft  perifli. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  he  (bould  be 
miraculoufly  recovered.  Is  it  not  the  p.vine 
goodnefs,  which  has  furniHied  the^  materials  ne- 
Ceffary  for  his  cure,  made  provifion  in  the  for- 
2  mation 


pijlttoti  of  the  htrmaft  body  for  the  accidents  ie 
xAigiic  be  liable  to,  fo  that  every  hurt  diQuld  not 
prove  ht^l  to  itj^  and  engaged  us  to  be  kind  and 
helpful  to  one  another^  fo  that  we  (hould  be 
fore  ot  conifort  from  one  or  other  in  bur  diftrefs  ^* 
I4  the  fame  manner^  and  by  the  f^me  goodnefs, 
fii^erted  in  a' higher  degree,  revelation  teaches  us^. 
a  remedy  is  provided  for  the  recovery  to  the* 
pivine  mercy  (in  a  confiftency  with  the  wildom 
afid  reftitudc  of  his  moral  government)  of  a  fal-^ 
fcn,- offending  order  of  beings.    In,  the  cafe  of 
the  unfortunate  perfon  here  ex^plified,  his  be- 
ing convinced  of  his  folly  1  his  being  heartily. 
concerned  for  it  ir  and  his  refolving  never  more 
to  be  guifty  of  the  like,  is  not  fu^cient  for  his 
recovery  ;  any  more  than  repentance  and  refor-. 
mation  alone  couki  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to  put 
oH^nders  on  a  footing  with  innocent  beings. 
]  Natural  ends  are  produced  by  natural  means  1 
lb  are  mprah    Natural  means  are  many  of  them 
(tow,  and  {eemingly  fifipromiCng,  if  experience 
cTid  not  (hew  their  fitnefs.    It  may  therefore  be 
concluded,  and  hoped,,  that  the  defign  of  giving. 
a  revelation  to  mankind,  however  unpromifing 
of  extenfive  fuccefs,  will  eventually,  and  .uppn 
the  whole,  be  gained,  in  luch  a  meafure  as  ic 
may  not  be  wholly  defeated.     Natural  means 
come  Ihort,  in  (bme  particular  inftanccs,  of  their 
drreft  and  apparent  ends;,  as  in  abortions  of  all 
kinds  in  the  anirflal  and  vegetable  world.  In  the 
iamc  manner  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  all  the  moral 

means 
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means  ufed  by  pMne  gpodaefsy  for  the.reforma- 
tion  of  mankind,  dnd  revelation  among  the  reft, 
will,  through  their  perverfenefs,  come  greitly 
Ihort  of  the  direA  end,  the  hajppinefs  of  the  fpc- 
cies ;  though  it  Ihall  not  be  in  the  power  of  all 
created  beings  to /prevent  the  fecondary  and 
more  indircA  intention  of  the  E)i vine  moral  in- 
ftitutions.       '  : 

Some  t^pofers  of  revelation  have  run  tliem- 
ielves  into  a  great  many  difficulties  by  forming 
to  themfelves  a  fett  of  groundlefs  and  arbitrary 
notions  of  what  a  revelation  from  God  ought 
abfolutely  td  be,  which  not  taking  place  accor- 
ding to  their  theory,  they  have  concluded  againft 
the  credibility  of  revelation ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  ra(h  and  unreaibnable^  to 
fay  the  leaft.  They  have,  for  example,  laid  it 
down  for  an  infallible  poGtidn,  that  a  truly  divine 
revelation  mu0:  contain  all-  pbflibre  kinds  and 
degrees  of  knowledge. '  But  finding  that'  tlie 
modern  aftrbnomy^  and  other  fciences,  have  no 
place  in  Scripture,  or-tkat  the  expreffions  in 
thofe  antient  books  do  not  always  fuit  the  true 
philofophy,  they  conclude -that  Scripture  is  not 
given  by  infpiration,'  But  Whfc'tfit  is  cbhfidered, 
that  the  defigft  of  revelation  was  not  to  make 
men  philofophers,  it  may  very  well  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  fprrit,  which^  conduced  it,  did  fiot  fee  it 
ncceflary  toinfpife  the  fecred  pcnhien  with  any 
knowledge- not  diredtly  hecef&ry-  for  improving 
mens  hcarts-and  lives.  Finding  fome  incbnfider- 

•        able 
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able  yariations  in  the  hiftorical  accounts,  as  of 
our  Saviour's  refurre£iioD^  and  other  particulars^ 
they  conclude,  that  the  iiarrat^on  is  Jiot  authen- 
tic i  for  that  infpitatibn  jiiuft  Aave  prevented  any 
fuch  variation  in  th^  aCcountis  ofthe  difierent  wri- 
ters. But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  mea- 
fare  of.  infpiration  nr^uft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  limited  5  that  every  fingle  artklc  and  fylla- 
ble  Was  not  neceflary  to  be  eitprefsly.  infpired ; 
that  where  the  human  faculties  lof  the  writers 
were  in  the  main  fufficient^  itwas^not  to.b^  fup- 
pofed  infpiration  fhould  interpofe ;  and  that  re- 
velation was  deligned  to  bcperfeift  (as  all  things 
with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent)  only  to  a 
certain  degree. 

The  want  of  uniyerfality  is  an  obieftion  of  the 
fame  kind^  But  if  the  cotifidefation  of  the  true 
religion's  not  being  communicated  alike  to  all 
mankind,  proves  any  thing  againfl:  it,  the  fame 
objedion  lies  againft  reafon^  For  it  is  given  to 
men  in  fuch  different  meafures,  as  almod  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  of  different  fpecies.  Nor  is  there 
any  injuftice  in  the  different  diftribation  of  gifts 
and  advantages ;  if  we  take  in  the  due  allow<> 
ance  made  for  thofe  differences  in  the  final  judg- 
ment. If  a  HofSenMht  hereafter  judged  as  a 
Hoftentot^  he  ought  as  much  to  own  the  j  uftice 
of  his  fentcnce  as  a  Newtm^  when  judged  as  a 
philofopher. 

Could 
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.  0>vW  wij  ha^0  jfowed^y  juft  oot^  ifhit 
the  mei^we  «f  buman  U9fy^i  m)at  the  re;icl»  ^ 
humzn  bgfichfi  im^t4»h!kvt  been  ?  WJiettn^ 
ic  ought  (0  fliHie  fofi;ia  in  it^  gft^ieft  bF)gh(rmfa 
at  irftt  <vr  ta  ooipse  %o  h^  sf3^H\^ity  by  (tow  ^- 
grecs  I  wketVet  k  ottgt^t  ia  ita  flxertion  tQ  be 
wholly  iqdepcindent  pn  th^  body^  •or  if  it  ihp«l4 
be  liable  to  be  diibrdej^ed  with  the  diforder  qf 
the  corjporeal  fame;  whether  it  ought  to  ht 
^way$  equ^»  or  weak  ia  y^wth  4o4  i^  ^tvwit 
old  age,  W^Q  would  haw  thought  th?  feeai- 
iogly  piecarioi^  facuky  pf  inventioa  a  proper 
xnethod  for  improvii^  ^t%  and  fcienccs !  Who 
would  have  ti^o^kt  that  writing  ajsd  p^iiocing 
could  ever  have  been  made  the  means  of  carry- 
ing human  knowledge  to  the  he^ht  we  know 
they  have  done  i  If  we  End  that  0iviqe  wiidom 
can,  by  the  mold  unpromii^ng  caiifes,  pi^duce  thfl 
grcftteft  efFe£t$»  and  that  hardly  any  thing  is  coa^ 
ilituted  infuch  a  manner  a«  human  wifdom  would 
beforehand  have  judged  proper,  why  flipuld  we 
wonder  if  w^e  cannot  reconcile  the  fcheme  of  Dir 
vine  revelation  to  our  ^rbio^ary  and  fantafticat 
views,  which,  for  any  dxing  we  know,  may  be 
immenfi;!;  d^erqnt  frpnpi  tbofe  of  the  Author 

of  revelattop?        .  .       .   : 

With  s^l  our  in$:apa4ty  of  judging  beforehand 
wh^t  revelation  oi^ght  ]Co,  have  Ucp,  it  does  not 
follow^  that  w^  may  noi;  be.  fufficiently  qu^iScd 
tq  judjgc  of  its  evidence,  and  excellence,  now  k 
is  delivered.    And  that  is  enough  to  determine 

Uf 
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tJB  to  wliat  U  tigh^i  dtid  fafe  for  qs^  I  mean,  to 
pay  k  ^11  due  ttgmA:   For  m  all  jcafe^  k  is  our 
itr^lie>iii  to  %6t  up^n  Ihe  beft  jppobahiiky  wc  can 
idbtaid. 

A  ilflrpcrntfeural  Meme  centriv'td  l>f  Diriiie 
-^liddM,  ^m  expreft  ve^eli^cion  Irotn  God.  may 
r^l  be  e^pe€t«d  to  centain  difficukies  too  great 
for  liuman  reafon  to  inyeJdigats.    The  ordinary 
^oeo^nPDmy  of  na^we,  and  proiHideMe,  Ufoutidol 
in,  ariid  condudted  by,  a  fagacity  too  doep  far 
our  penetration,  mudi  more  the  extraordinary 
^rts,  if  A|ch  therc  are,  of  the  Div^ine  gov^n- 
tnent.    In  ^  worki  of  nature,  it  is  eafy  £ar 
men  to  puzzle  .them&lves  and  others  with  dif- 
ficulties unfuvmomicable  ;  as  Mcell  as  to. find. ob- 
JBfhions  imsqmerabio ; ,  to  fajr, ;  Why :  was  -Aich  a 
criAtuiie  or  thing !  made  &i   Why   was^  fuch 
aoatber  not  made  in  iiich  a  ptrticidar  nuui^iei:'? 
The  "ways  of  pnmdence  are  ^lHo.  :tpo  innricatur* 
and  complex,  for  onriflialbw  undorftandings  to 
trace  <oac.    The  wifdom,  which,  guides  die  mo- 
«al,  as  well  as  that  which  framed  the  natural 
^Fftem,  is£)ivme;  and  therefore  tooeaqutfiae 
for  ^our  grofs  ^prehenfions*    £vien  in  human 
0orernment,  it  is  not  to  be  expe^ed,  that  every 
particular,  in  every^law  or  regukct0a,ikmld  gt«e 
fatis^Kfllon  to  every  fotjedt^  or  flbould  be  peir- 
feStly  fe«n  through  by  individuals  at  a  di&a(n« 
ffom  the  feat  of  goncrnmettt.    Which  is  of  con 
the  caufe,  efpeciaily  in  irce  gWQiriQS,,of  moft 
unreafonable  and  lidiculoua  ifion^amts  agaiaft 

what 
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what  is  highly  wife  and  conducive  to  the  gene^ 
neral  advantage.    But  in  enquiring  ihto  nftture» 
providence,  and  revelation,  one  rule  will  effec- 
tually lead  us  to  a  proper  determination,,  to  wie. 
To  judge  by  what  we  know ;  not  by  what  we 
are  ignorant  of.    If  in  the  works  and  ways  of 
God,   in   nature,  providence^    and  revelation, 
where  comprehended  by  us,  we  find  a  profofion 
of  wifdom  and  goodneis  exhibited  in  the  mod 
perfpicuous  and  ftriking  manner ;  i$  any  thing 
more  reafonable,  than  to  conclude, ,  that  if .  we 
faw  through  the  whole,  we  (hould  perceive  the 
fame  propriety  in  thofe  parts  which  are  intricate, 
as  we  now  do  in  the  cleared:.    And  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  fate  of  revelation,  much  more  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  to  be  oppofed  on  ac- 
count of  fuch  difficulties  in  it,  as  arife  from^our 
weaknefs.    Efpecially,  it  has  very  rarely  hap- 
pened, thaj:  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  his  being  the  Creator  of  the^  world,  has 
been  queftioned  merely  on  account  of  any  diffi- 
culties in  tracing  out  the  wifdom  of  any  part  of 
the  conftitution  of  nature.    And  yet,  it  wouki 
be  as  rational  to  argue,  that  there  is  no  God,  be- 
caufe  the  brutes  have  in  fome  inferior  refpefls 
the  advantage  of  the  IcM'd  of  this  lower  world ; 
as  to  qiieftion  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  af- 
ter examining  its  innumerable  evidences,  pre- 
fumptive,  and  pofitive,  merely  becaufe  we  may 
think  it  ftrange,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  workl 
ihould  die  the  death  of  a  criminal. 

Here 
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Here  it  is  proper  to  enter  an  exprefs  caveat 
againft  whatever  may  pretend  to  the  facred  cha- 
ra&er  of  a  point  of  faith  or  religion,  and  on  that 
pretence  elude,  or  baffle  reafon.  There  can  no* 
thing  be  in^agined  to  be  intended  ibr  the  ufe 
and  improvement  of  reafon^ble  minds,  which  di- 
re&ly,  and  explicitly  cantradidts  reafon.  If  rea- 
fon  and  revelation  be  both  the  gifts  of  God,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  that  they  (hould  oppofc 
one  another;  but  that  they  ihould  tally,  as  both 
coming  from  the  fame  wife  and  good  Author. 
Whatever  therefore  is  an  exprefs  abfurdity,  or 
contradiflion,  we  may  be  well  aflured,  can  be  no 
genuine  doArine  of  revealed  religion,  but  a 
blundering  invention  of  weak,  or  defigning  men. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  point  of  revealed  religion  to 
be,  as  to  its  modus^  above  our  reach,  and  quite 
another  matter,  for  a  doftrine  to  be  clearly  con- 
tradiftory  to  human  underftanding.  That  the 
dired  connexion  in  the  nature  of  things  betwixt 
the  death  of  Chrifl:  and  the  falvation  of  man* 
kind,  (hould  be  utterly  inexplicable  by  human 
reafon,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have  been 
cxpciSbed,  and,  if  unqueftionably .  a  doftrine  of 
revealed  religion,  is  to  be  received  without  hefi* 
tation,  upon  the  credit  of  the  other  parts  which 
we  underftand  more  perfe6l]y.  But,  that  on  a 
prieft's  muttering  a  few  words  over  a  wafer,  it 
(hould  immediately  become  a  whole  Chrifl:,  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  little  ar- 
fenic  had  been  put  into  the  compolition  of  it,  ic 
;  Vol.  II.  Y  would 
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would  haVc  efFeftually  poifontd  the  founded  be- 
liever; and  while  we  know  that  there  can  be  but  one 
whole  Chrift,  though  the  papifts  pretend  to  make 
a  thoufand  Chrifts  in  a  day  ;  this  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  difficult  or  myfterious  point,  but  as  a 
clear,exprcfs  comradiftion  both  to  fenfeand  reafon. 
It  is  alfo  proper  here  to  mention,  that  whatever 
doftrine  of  religion  (fuppofing  it  to  be  really 
genuine)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hu^man  under- 
ftanding,  cannot  be  imagined  neceflary  to  be  re- 
ceived, any  farther  than  underftood.    For  belief 
cannot  be  carried  the  leaft  degree  beyond  con- 
ception.   And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
dodlrine  may  be  contained  in  Scripture,  and  yet 
not  a  neceflary  point  of  faith.    For  example,  it 
is  faid  in  Scripture,    that  the  angels  defirc  to 
look  into  the  fcheme  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind.   But  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  making 
an  article  of  faith,  neceflary  to  falvation.  That 
we  are  to  believe,  that  the  angels  are  intcrcfted- 
in  the  fcheme  of  our  redemption.    Unlcfs  Scrip- 
ture itfelf  exprefsly  declares  a  dodrine  neceflary  to 
be  received,  we  cannot,  without  raflinefs,  pretend 
to  pronounce  it  abJTolutely  neceflfary  to  be  believed 
in  any  precife  or  determinate  fenfe  whatever. 

It  has  been  objefted  againfl:  the  fcheme  of 
revelation  which  is  received  among  us.  That 
great  part  of  the  precepts  contained  in  it,  are 
fuch,  as  appear  at  firft  view  agreeable  to  found 
reafon  •,  whereas  it  might  have  been  expecfted 
l^fay  thofe  objedtors,   or  rather  cavillers)  that 

every 
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every  article  in  it  fhould  be  quite  new  and  un- 
heard-of. At  the  fame  time,  the  fame  gentlemen 
think  proper  likewife  to  objeft,  That  many  of 
the  Scripturc-expreffions  are  very  different  from 
thofe  ufed  by  other  antient  authors.  So  that  it 
is,  it  feems,  an  objeftion  againft  Scripture,  Tiiat 
//  is  what  it  might  have  been  cxpeded  to  be  ; 
and  thic  //  is  not  what  it  might  have  been  ex* 
pefted  to  be. 

To  the  former  of  thefc  cavils  it  may  be  briefly 
anfwered.  That  the  general  agreement  between 
reafon  and  revelation,  (hews  both  to  be  of  Divine 
original ;  while  revelation^s  being  an  irhprove- 
ment  and  addition  to  reafon  ^,  (hews  its  uleful- 
nefs  and  expediency.  The  latter  difficulty  will 
vaniih  on  confidering  that  many  of  the  Scripture 
expreffions  are  vilibly  accommodated  to  human 
apprehendon,  while  others  on  the  fame  fubjedts 
are  raifed  to  a  fublimity  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing ;  by  which  means  the  narroweA  mind 
receives  an  information  fuitable  to  its  reach, 
while  the  mod  elevated  conception  is  enlarged 
by  views  of  the  n6bleft  and  mofl  fublime  nature. 
Thus,  to  mention  only  one  inftance  at  prefent, 
the  meaneft  reader  ^of  Scripture  is  ftruck  with 
fear  of  One,  whofc  eye  is  quick  and  piercing,  to 
fearch  the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  whofe  hand  is  powerful,  and 
his  out-ilretched  arm  mighty,  to  feize  and  punifh 
offenders.    At  the  fame  time  the  profound/ phi- 

•  Sec  Page  307. 
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]oibpher  is  in  the  lame  writings  informed,  that 
God  is  a  fpirit  BUing  heaven  and  earth,  and  not 
contained  within  rhe  limits  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  but  inhabiting  immenfity  and  eternity, 
in  whom  all  live  and  move,  and  have  their  be** 
xng ;  neceflfarily  invifible,  and  altogether  unlike 
to  any  of  his  creatures ;  having  neither  eyes^  nor 
hands,  nor  pafTions  like  thofe  of  men  *,  but!  whofe 
ways  are  infinitely  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts.  Thus  the  Scrip- 
ture language  is  fuch,  as  that  of  a  revelation,  in* 
tended  for  the  improvement  of  men  of  all  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  capacity,  ought  to  be.  It  is,  in 
Ihort,  fit  for  the  ufe  of  a  whole  fpecies. 

That  the  Old  Teftament  particularly,  which 
19  the  only  book  extant  in  that  language,  fhould 
be  fo  well  preferved,  and  under fteod  as  it  is,  fa 
long  after  the  Hebrew  has  leafed  to  be  a  living 
language ;  that  we  fhould  at  this  time  be  abfe 
to  make  out  a  regular  hiflory,  and  a  fett  of  con- 
fiflent  thoughts  and  views,  from  writings  rf 
fuch  antiquity  ;  is  much  more  to  be  wondered, 
than  that  there  fhould  be  found  in  them  diffi« 
culties,  feeming  contradidioos,  and  thoughts  or 
eypreffions  diSerent  from  thofe  found  in  produc- 
tions of  a  later  date.  But  above  all  things,  that 
the  thoughts  and  expreflions  in  Scripture  fhouki 
fo  far  exceed  in  fublimity  all  other  compofitions, 
feems  unaccountable  upon  every  other  fcheme,  but 
their  being  of  Divine  original   Of  the  truth  of 
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thb  aflertioo,  list  the  following  inftance^  among 
iiiAumerabk  others,  ferve  as  a  proof. 

The  loftieft  paflage^  in  the  moft  fublime  of  all 
human  produdions,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  book  of  Homer^s  Iliad.  There  the 
greateft  of  all  Kuman  imaginations  labours  to 
defcribe,  not  a  hero»  but  a  god;  not  an  inferior, 
i^ut  the  ftipreme  god ;  nor  to  fliew  his  fuperio*- 
rity  to  mortals,  but  to  the  heavenly  powers; 
and  not  to  one,  but  to  them  all  united.  l*he 
following  is  a  verbal  tranflation  of  it. 

The  faBfroa-coloured  morning  was  fpread 
over  the  whole  earth ;  and  Jupiter^  rejoicing 
in  his  thunder,  held  an  aflembly  of  the  gods 
upon  the  higheft  top  of  the .  many-headed 
Olympus.  He  himfelf  made  a  fpeech  to  them  % 
^*  and  all  the  gods  together  liftened.  . 

^'  Hear  me,  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddefies^ 
^^  that  1  may  (ay  what  my  ibul  in  my  breafl: 
^'commands.  Let  not  therefore  any  female 
deity,  or  any  male,  endeavour  to  break  thro' 
my  word ;  but  all  confent  together,  that  i 
may  moft  quickly  perform  thefe  works. 
Wbomfoever,  therefore,  of  the  gods  I  (hall 
^'  underftand  to  have  gone  by  himfelf,  and  of 
^*  his  own  accord,  to  give  afliftance  either  to  the 
Trpjans  or  the  Greeksj  he  fhall  return  to 
Olympus  ihamefully  wounded ;  or  I  will  throw 
him,  feized  by  me,  into  dark  hell,  wtrj  far 
.**  off,  where  the  moft  deep  abyfs  is  under  the 
f*  earths    where  there  arc  iron  gates,   and  a 
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^*  brazen  threftiold,  as  far  within  hell,  as.hca- 
""  ven  is  diftant  from  the  earth.    He  will  then 
*'  know,  by  how  much  I  am  the  moft  powerful 
^'  of  all  the  gods. 

*'  But  come,  try,  O  ye  gods,  that  ye  may  all 
*'  fee.  Hang  down  the  golden  chain  from 
*'  heaven,  hang  upon  it,  all  ye  gods,  and  all 
"  ye  goddefles;  but  ye  fliall  not  be  able  to 
"  draw  from  hfeaven  to  the  ground  Jupifer  tht 
**  great  counfellor,  though  ye  ftrive  ever  lb 
"  much.  But  when  I  afterwards  fliall  be  wil- 
**  ling  to  draw,  I  fliall  lift  both  the  earth  itfclf, 
^*  and  the  fea  itfelf.  Then  I  fliall  bind  the  chain 
♦•  round  the  top  of  Olympus^  and  they  fliall  all 
**  hang  aloft.  For  fo  much  am  I  above  gods 
♦<  and  above  men." 

With -this  moft  mafterly  paflage  of  the^greateft 
mafter  of  the  fublime,  of  all  antiquity,  the  wri- 
ter, who, probably  had  the  greateft  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  of  any  mortal  for  perfe6ting 
a  genius ;  let  the  following  verbal  tranflation  of 
a  paflage  from  writings  penned  by  one  brought 
up  a  fliepherd,  and  in  a  country  where  learn- 
ing was  not  thought  of,  be  compared  ;  that  the 
difference  may  appear.  In  this  companion,  I 
know  of  no  unfair  advantage  given  the  infpired 
writer.  For  both  fragments  are  literally  tranflated; 
and,  if  the  critics  are  right,  the  Hebrew  original 
is  Verfe,  as  well  as  the  Greek.  '  . 

"  O  Lord,  my  God,  thou   art  very  great! 

f^  Thou  arc  clothed  with  honour  and  maj6fl:y! 

.    •  '^  *^  Who 
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**  Who  covercft  tbyfelf  with  light,  as  with  a 
**  garment :  who  ftretcheft  out  the  heavens  like 
?*  a  canopy.  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his 
1*  chambers  in  the  waters:  who  maketh  the 
?*  clouds  his  chariot :  who  walketh  upon  the 
*'  wings  of  the  wind.  Who  maketh  his  angels 
"  fpirits;  his  minifters  a  flame  of  fire.  Who 
^'  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  it  (hould 
**.  not  be  moved  for  ever.  Thou  covered  ft  it 
**  with  the  deep,  as  with  a  garment :  the  waters 
?*  ftood  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  rebuke 
^'  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
.^v*  hafted  away.  They  go  up  by  the  mountiains  5 
f'  they  go  down  by  the  vallies  unto  the  place 
"  thou  haft  founded  for  them.  Thou  haft  fet  a 
**  bound,  that  they  may  not  pafs  over-,  that 
"  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  \  la 
*'  wifdom  haft  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth 
*'  is  full  of  thy  riches.  So  is  the  great  and  wide 
*'  fca,  wherein  are  creatures  innumerable,  both 
"  fmall  and  grejit.  There  go  the  fhips.  There 
*^  is  that  leviathan,  which  thou  haft  made  to 
^'  play  therein.  Thefe  all  wait  upon  thee,  that 
?'  thou  mayft  give  them  jheir  food  in  due  fea-  • 
''  fon.  That  thou  giveft~them  they  gather. 
f*  Thou  openeft  thy  hand  :  they  are  filled  with 
*'  good.  Thou  hideft  thy  face :  they  are 
"  troubled.  They  die,  and  return  to  their  duft, 
*'  Thou  ,  fendeft  forth  thy  fpirit :  they  arc 
{'  created}  aq4  thciq  rencweft  the  face  of  tb^ 
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earth.    The  glory  of  the  Lord  (hall  enduffe 
for  ever.  The  Lord  (hall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth. 
He  toucheth  the  hills ;  and  they  fmoke.    I 
will  Gng  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live.    I 
will  fing  praiie  unto  my  God,  while  I  hskvt 
my  being." 
I  appeal  to  every  reader,  whether  the  formef 
of  thefe  two  fragments  is  not,  when  compared 
with  the  latter,  a  fchod- boy's  theme,  a  capucl* 
nade,-t)r  a  Grub(br€ct  ballad,  rather  than  a  pro- 
dudtion  fit  to  be  named  with  any  part  of  th6 
infpired    writings.     Nor    is   it    only    in    onft 
inftance,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Scripture 
ftyle  to  all  human  compoiitions  .appears.     But 
taking  the  whole  body  of  facred  pocfy,  and  the 
whole  of  profane,  and  con(idering  the  chirafter 
oi  the  Jehovah  of  the  former,  and  the  Jupter  of 
the  latter,  every  one  muft  fee  the  difference  to  be 
out  of  all  reach  of  comparifon.    And,  what  is 
wonderfully  remarkable.  Scripture  poefy,  though 
penned  by  a  number  of  different  hands,  as  Mofes^ 
Davidj  Jfaiah,  Jeremiah^  and  the  re(i,  in  very 
diftant  ages,  gives  a  diftinft  and  uniform  idei 
of  the  Supreme  being,  no  where  deviating  into 
any  thing  mean,or  unworthy  of  him  -,  and  ftill, 
even  where  he  is  fpoke  of  in  a  manner  fuired  to 
the  general  apprehenfion  of  mankind,  his  dig- 
nity  and  majcfty  duly  kept  up.    Whereas  there 
is  not  one  of  the  anticnt  Heathen  poets,  who 
gives  a  confiftent  idea  of  the  Supreme  God,  or 
i  keep5 
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keeps  up  his  charafter  throughout.  Horner^  m 
the  fame  poem,  defcribes  his  Jupiter  with  a  great 
deal  of  majefty,  and  in  another  reprefents  him  aa 
deceived  by  his  wife  Juno^  and  overcome  with 
hift  and  fleep,  while  the  inferior  deities  are  play- 
ing what  tricks  they  pleafe,  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention. In  Ihort,  the  fupreme  God  is  by  Homer 
defcribed  as  a  bully  5  by  Virgil^  as  a  tyrant;  by 
Owi,  as  a  beaftly  voluptuary ;  and  by  Lucretius^ 
as  a  lazy  drone.  So  that,  if  the  cavils  of  the 
oppofers  of  revelation,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftylc 
of  Scripture,  were  of  much  more  confequence 
than  they  are ;  it  would  ftill  be  the  eafieft,  and 
indeed  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for 
the  amazing  fuperiority  of  thofe  writings  to  the 
greateft  human  produftions,  in  fpite  of  the  dif- 
advantages)  of  want  of  learning,  and  the  like, 
which  the  facrcd  penmen  laboured  under  ;  to  af- 
cribe  the  fentiments  in  them  to  Divine  infpira- 
tion. 

Other  objeftions,  as,  that  the  genuinenefs  of 
fome  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  has  been  dif- 
putedj  thofe  of  various  readings;  of  f€cmin<» 
contradiftions  ;  of  doubtful  interpretations ;  of 
obfcurity  in  the  Scripture  chronology,  and  the 
like ;  all  thefe  difficulties  are.  fufficiently  cleared 
Alp  by  the  learned  apologifts  for  revealed  reliaion. 
Nor  does  it  fuit  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  ob- 
viate all  objedions.  Nor  is  it  indeed  neceflary 
for  the  candid  equirer  into  the  truth  of  Divine 
revelation,   to  attend  to  the  various  diiEculties 
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ftarccd  by  laborious  cavillers.    It  is  of  very  fmall 
confequence,  what  circumftantial  difficulties  may 
be  raifed  about  a  fcheme,  whofc  grand  lines  and 
principal  figures  (hew  its  author  to  be  Divine  ; 
as  will,  it  is  prefumcd,  appear  to  every  ingenu- 
ous mind,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following 
general  view  of  the  whole  body  of  revelation. 
Some   other  objections   are   occaGonally   obvi- 
a  ted  in  other  parts  of  this  fourth  book ;  and  for 
a  full  view  of  the  controvcrfy  between  the  oppo- 
fers  and    defenders  of    revealed  religion,    the 
reader  may  confult  the  authors  on  that  fubjedt, 
recommended  vol,  I.  page  193.     In  who(^  wri- 
tings he  will  find  full  anfwers  to  the  moft  trivial 
objeftions ;    and   will  obferve,  that  the   cavils 
ftarted  from  time,  to  time  by  the  deift^cal  wri- 
ters, have  all  been  fully  confidefed,  and  com- 
pletely anfwered  over  and  over  ;  fo  that  nothing 
new  has  been,  for  many  yea^rs  pad,  or  is  likely 
ever  to  be,  advanced  on  the  fubjedt. 

SEC    T.      IL 

< 

•  A  compendious  View  of  the  Scheme  of  'Divine 

Revelation. 

HO  L Y  Scripture  comprehends  (though 
penned  by  a  number  of  different  authors, 
who  lived  in  ages  very  diftant  from  one  another) 
a  confiftent  and  uniform  fcheme  of  all  things 
that  are  necefTary  to  be  known  and  attended  to 
by  mankind.    Nor  is. there  any  other  original 
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writing  befides,  that  does  this.    It  prefcnts  us 
with  a  view  of  this  world  before  its  change  from 
a  chaos  into  an  habitable  date.    It  gives  us  a 
rational   account  of  the  procedure  of   the  al- 
mighty Author  in  forming  and  reducing  it  into 
a  condition  fit  for  being  the  feat  of  living  inha- 
bitants, and  a  theatre  for  aflion.    It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  origination  of  mankind ;  reprefent- 
ing  the  firft  of  the  fpccies  as  brought  into  being 
on  purpofe  for  difcipline  and  obedience.   It  gives 
a  general  account  of  the  various  dtfpenfations 
and  tranfaftions  of  God  with  regard  to  the  ratio- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  world ;  keeping  in  view 
throughout,  and  no  where  lofing  fight  of,  the 
jgreat  and  important  end  of  their  creation,  the 
training  them  up  to  goodnefs  and  virtue,  in  or- 
der to  happinefs.    Every  where  inculcating  that 
one  grand  leflTon,  which  if  mankind  could  but 
be  brought  to  learn,  it  were  no  great  matter 
what  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  without  which 
all  other  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value  ;  to  wit. 
That  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
univerfe  is  the  certain^  and  the  only  means  of  hap- 
pinefs 5  and  that  vice  and  irregularity  are  both 
naturally  and  judicially  the  caufes  of  mifery  and 
deftrudion.  It  Ihews  innumerable  inftances  of  the 
Divine  difpleafure  againft  wicked nefs  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  give  a  full  difplay  of  the  fatal  confcquences 
of  vice,  it  gives  fome  account,  cither  hiftorically 
or  prophetically,  of  the  general  ftate  of  this  world 
in  its  various  periods  from  the  time  of  its  being 
•      '     :  '  made 
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made  habitable  from  a  chaos,  to  its  reduftioit 
again  toachaos  by  fire,  at  the  confummation  of  all 
things.  Comprehending  moft  of  the  great  events 
which  have  happened,  or  are  yet  to  happen,  to 
nioil  of  the  great  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  ex* 
hibiting  in  brief  mod  of  what  is  to  pafs  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  Setting  forth  to  the  view 
of  mankind,  for  their  inftruftion,  a  variety  of 
examples  of  real  chara^flers  the  moft  remarkable 
for  virtue,  or  wickednefs,  with  moft  fignal  and 
ftriking  mftanccs  of  the  Divine  approbation  of, 
or  difpleafqre  againft  them. 

It  is  only  in  Scripture,  that  a  rational  account 
of  this  world  is  given.  For  in  Scripture  it  is  re- 
prefented  as  God's  world.    The  inhabitants  of  it 
are  every  where  fpoken  of,  as  no  other  way  of. 
confequence,  than  in  the  view  of  their  being  his 
creatures,  formed  for  religion,  and  an  immortal 
ftate  of  happinefs  after  this  life,  and  at  prefent 
under  laws  and  rules  of  difcipline,  to  train  them 
tip  for  the  great  end  of  their  being.   Even  in  the 
mere  hiftorical  parts,  there  is  always  an  eye  to 
the  true  ftate  of  things.    Inftead  of  informing 
\js,  that  one  prince  conquered  another,  the  Scrip- 
ture account  is,  that  it  pleafed  God  tp  deliver  the 
one  it\to  the  hand  of  the  other.    Inftead  of  af- 
cribing  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms  amd  empires 
to  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  or  the  valour  of  the  : 
mighty,  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is,  that 
they    were   the  efFeft  of  the  Divine   difpofal, 
brought   about   by   Him,    **  in  whofe   hand 
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^  are  the  hearts  of  kii^s,  who  turns  them  which 
^*  way  be  pkafes  i  and  who  puts  one  down,  and 
**  fets  another  up ;  who  does  in  the  armies  of 
^^  heaven^  ^nd  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  whatever  feems  good  to  Him,  and 
whoie  hand  none  can  ftay,  or  fay.  What  doft 
**  thou  ?**  The  view  given  in  Scripture  of  our 
world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  their  affairs,  is 
that  which  muft  appear  to  an  eye  obferving  from 
above,  not  from  the  earth.  For  Scripture  alone 
gives  an  account  of  the  original  caufes  of  things, 
the  true  fprings  of  events,  and  declares  the  end 
from  the  beginning ;  which  ihews  it  to  be  given 
by  one  who  faw  through  all  futurity,  and  by  the 
fame,  who  has  been  from  the  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  who  governs 
the  world,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  give  an 
account  (fo  far  as  to  his  wifdom  feemed  fit  to 
difcover)  of  the  whole  current  and  courfe  of 
events  from  the  cteation  to  the  confummation« 

We  have  no  where,  but  in  Scripture,  a  difplay 
of  the  wonders  of  Divine  mercy  for  a  fallen 
guilty  race  of  beings.  We  have  no  rational  ac« 
count  any  where  elfe  of  a  method  for  reftoring  a 
world  ruined  by  vice.  In  Scripture  we  have  this 
great  dffideratum.  Holy  Scripture  Ihines  forth 
ccmipicuous  by  its  own  native  heavenly  fplen-* 
dor ;  Enl^htning  the  darkn^s,  and  clearing  the 
doubts,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
{iQng  upon  ^  minds  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of 
men,  n'vk  icfpe&  to  the  important  points,  of  the 
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acceptable  manner  of  worfliiping  God ;  of  the? 
poffibility  of  gaining  the  Divine  favour  and  the 
pardon  of  fin  ;  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution  5 
and  of  the  proper  immortality,  or  perpetual  ex- 
iftencc  of  the  foul :  Giving  more  clear,  rational^ 
and  fublime  notions  of  God ;  teaching  a  more 
perfeft  method  of  worfliiping  and  ferving  Him ; 
and  prefcribing  to  mankind  a  diftinA  and  expli- 
cit rule  of  life,  guarded  with  the  moft  awful 
fanftions,  and  attended  with  the  moft  unqueftio- 
nable  evidences,  internal  and  external,  of  Divine 
authority.     Bringing  to  light  various  important 
and  interefting  truths,  which  no  human  fagaciry 
could  have  found  out;  and  eftablifliing  and  con- 
firming  others,   which,   though   pretended   to 
have  been  difcoverable  by  reafon,  yet  greatly 
needed   fuperior  confirmation.     Not  only  en- 
lightening thofe  countries,  on  which  its  direft 
beams  have   (hone  with  their  full  fplendour; 
but   breaking  through  the  clouds  of  heathen- 
ifm  and   fuperftition,  darting  fome  of  its  Di- 
vine rays   to   the    moft  diftant  parts  of   the 
world,  and  aftbrcjing  a  glimmering  light  to  the . 
moft  barbarous  nations,  without  which  they  had 
been  buried  in  total  darknefs  and  ignorance  as  to 
moral  and  religious  knowlege.    Drawing  afide 
the  veil  of  time,  and  opening,  a  pro^dfc  into 
eternity,  and  the  world  of  fpirits.    Exhibiting 
a  fcheme  of  things  incomparably  more  fublime 
than  is  anj^  were  elfe  to  be  found  ^  in  which . 
various  orders  of    b$ing,  angelsi ,  archangels^ . 
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thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers, 
rife  in  their  fevcral  degrees,  and  tower  above  one 
another  toward  the   perfedion   of   the  Divine 
nature  ;  in  comparifon  of  which,  however,  they 
are  all  as  nothing.     Holy  Scripture,  in  a  word, 
takes  in  whatever  of  great,  or  good,  can  be  con- 
ceived by  a  rational  mind  in  the  prefent  ftate ; 
whatever  can  be  of  ufe  for  raifing,  refining,  and 
fpiritualifing   human  nature  *,   for  making  this 
v/orld  a  paradifc,  and  mankind  angels;  for  qua- 
lifying them  for  that  eternal  blifs  and  glory, 
which  was  the  end  of  their  being.     And  it  is 
highly  probable,   that  while  the  world   ftands, 
learned  and  inquifitivc  men  will  be  from  time  to 
time  difcovering  new  wonders  of  Divine  wifdom 
in  that  inexhauftible  treafure.  The  continual  im* 
provement  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
farther  and  farther  completion  of  prophecy,  give 
reafon  to  expeft  this.     They,  who  know  what 
amazing  lights  have  been  ftruck  out  by  Mede^ 
Locksj  and  a  few  others  who  have  purfued  their 
plan,  will  readily  agree,  that,  as  a  centtury  or  two 
pafl:  have  (hewn  us  the  Bible  in  a  light,  in  which 
it  was  probably  never  feen  before,   fince  the 
apoftolic  age ;  fo  a  century  or  two  to  come  may 
(if  mankind  do  not  give  over  the  ftudy  of  Scrip- 
ture) exhibit  it  in  a  light  at  prefent  inconceivable. 
That  it  may  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner  appear, 
how  important  the  fubjefts,  how  wide  the  extent, 
and  how  noble  the  difcovcries  of  Scripture  arc ; 
it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  vaft 

and 
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and  various  profpeft  it  exhibits,  I  mean,  to  range 
in  order  the  principal  fubjefts  of  revelation,  as 
ihey  lie  in  the  holy  books.  This  I  will  endca» 
vour  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible  itfelf,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  one  wholly  a  ftranger  to  our  fyfliems 
and  controverfies,  and  who  had  ftudied  Scripture. 
only,  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  it. 

Holy  Scriptue  begins  with  informing  us,  that 
God  was  the  author  and  creator  of  the  univerfe; 
which  truth  is  alfo  confiftent  with  human  reafon; 
and  the  direft  confequence  to  be  drawn  from  it 
is.  That  all  creatures  and  things  are  his,  and 
that  all  thinking  beings  ought  to  dedicate  them- 
fclves  to  his  fervicc,  to  whom  they  owe  their 
cxiftence,  and  whatever  they  have,  or  hope  for. 
As  the  almighty  Creator  is  a  pure  fpirit,  wholly 
feparate  from  matter,  or  corporeal  organs  of  any 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that  what  he  produces,  he  does 
by  an  immediate  ad  of  .volition.  His  power 
reaching  to  the  performance  of  all  paffibic 
things,  nothing  can  refift  his  will.  So  that  bis 
willing,  or  defiring  a  thing  to  be,  is  producing  it. 
His  faying,  or  thinking.  Let  there  be  Ught^  is  crc* 
ating  light. 

Scripture  infcn-ms  us,  that  the  human  fpecics 
begun  in  two  perfons,  one  of  each  fex,  created 
by  God,  and  by  himfelf  put  direftly  in  the 
mature  ft  ate  of  life;  whereas  all  the  particulars  of 
the  Ipccics,  who  have  been  fincc  produced,  have 
been  created  indeed  by  God,  but  introduced  into 
human  life  by  the  inftrumentality  of  parents. 

'  '  Wc 
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Wc  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  firft  of  out 
fi^ecies  were  brought  into  being,  not  only  in  a 
Atic  of  innocence,  or  capacity  for  virtue,  but 
Jikewife  naturally  infimortal,  being  bleft  with 
coiriHtutaoris  fo  iformcd,  that  they  Would  df 
themfelves  have  contiiiued  uninjured  by  tilne^ 
till  it  Ihodd  have  been  thought  propfer  to  re^ 
move  the  fpecies  to  a  new  and  more  fpiriftual 

ftate. 

The  appoimrD^t  of  one  diy  in  fevcn,  a^  a  day 
of  reft ;  th«  faniStifying  a  feventh  part  of  oot 
time  t6  religimis  purpofes,  was  an  ordinance 
worthy  of  God ;  and  the  account  we  have  in 
Scripture  of  its  having  been  appointed  fo  ^atif^ 
by  Divine  authority,  and  as  a  law  for  the  whole 
world,  explains  bow  we  come  to  find  the  obfeN 
vantee  of  a  feventh  day  as  iaCred,  by  univerfal 
€uftoni|  itientioned  in  iuch  antient  writers  as 
H^er^  Hefiod^  dnd  Cdlimacbus.  Nor  can  any 
appoint'^ent  be  imagined  more  fit  for  keeping 
up  an  af^pearance  of  religion  among  mankind, 
than  this.  Stated  folemnities,  returning  periodi- 
callft'  have,  by  tht  wifdom  of  aH,  law-givers,  been 
thought  the  b^ft  expedients  for  keeping  up  the 
kfting  remembrance  of  remarkable  evetits.  And 
ic  is  evideat,  that  no  event  better  defefved  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  than  that  of  the  cohiplet- 
ing  of  the  work  of  creation;  till  fuch  time  as  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  fccond  and  beft  cre- 
'  ation  of  man,  was  cvil>pltfted  in  the  refurrtftion 
of  the  Saviour  of.  the  world.  UpOft  which  the 
Vol.  II.  Z  firft 
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firft  Chriftians  fandified  the  firftday  of  the  y^eckf 
and,  acdording  to  the  bed  authority  now  to  be 
had,  the  feventh  likewife';  though  neither  with 
the  ftriftnefs  required  by  the  Mofaic  conftitution ; 
but  with  that  decent  liberty,  with  Which  Chrifti* 
anity  makes  its  votaries  free. 

The  defign  of  creating  the  human  fpedies,  was 
to  put  them  in  the  way  toward  fuch  a  happine& 
as  fhould  be  fit  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  free 
iriorai  agents.     This  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
place  them  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline;  the  only 
'  poffible  method  for,  learning  virtue ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  a  leflbn  of  obedience*  prefcribed 
them  immediately  on  their  coming  into  exiftence. 
A  law,  to  all  appearance  very  eafy  to  keep. 
Only  to  abftain  wholly  from  one  particular  in- 
dulgence, being  at  liberty^  within  the  bounds  cff 
moderation^  with  refpeft  to  others.     In  the  ftate 
of  things  at  that  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
eafy  to  prefcribe  a  particular  trial,  which  fhould 
not  turn  upon  the  government  of  paiBon  or  ap- 
petite.    Being  the  only  two  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
duty  to  fellow-creatures.   And  with  the  frequettt 
intercourfe.  Scripture  gives  us  feafon  to  think, 
they  had  with  angels,  and  celeftial  beings,  thejr 
could  hardly  bring  themfelves  to  any  pofitive 
violation  of  their  duty  to  God ;  and  were  under 

*  This  point  is  aot  hei«  ftated  ai  the  author  iiow  thinks  it 
ought.    See  the  Note  in  page  58,  of  this  Yolumc. 
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Ad  temptation  to  negleft  it.  That  they  fliould 
fall  into  this  fatal  tfaofgrefTion  of  the  firft  law 
given  for  trial  of  their  obedience,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  beings  newly  created,  and  wholly 

•  unexperienced  and  unprincipled.  Thus  we  fee^ 
that  young  children  have  no  fixt  principles 
fufficient  to  prevent  their  yielding  to  temptation: 
for  virtue  is  an  attachment  to  rei^itude^  and  ab- 
horrence .of  all  moral  evil,  arifmg  from  reafon^ 
experience,  and  habit;  But  though  this,  and 
other  deviations  frorti  obfedience^  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  firfl:  of  mankind,  it  does  not 
foUpw,  that  fuch  deviations  were  wholly  inno- 

.cent;  Pitiable  undoubtedly  their  cafe  was,  and 
the  rather,  in  that  they  were  miQed  by  tempta- 
tion from  a  wicked  being  more  experienced  chan 
themfelves.  Accordingly  their  cafe,  and  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies^  has  fouhd  fuch  pity,  and 

.fuch  incerpofitions  have  been  made  in  their 
favour^  as  we  have    reafon,    from  Scripture^ 

.to  fuppofe  other  offending  orders  of  beings, 
particularly  the  fallen  angels^  have  not  beeri 
flavoured  with.  For  it.  is  exprefsly  faid^  that 
nothing  equivalent  to  the  Ghriftian  fcheme  of 

.  reftoration  and  faivation  has  beeii  planhed  out 

-  in  favour  of  them }  but  that  they  are  left  to  the 
feonfequences  of  their  difobedience. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  leafl:  deviation 
frdm  moral  re£litude  is  fo  dreadfully  and  exten- 

-  fively  fatal,  as  to  render  it  highly  neceftary,  that 

.  the  righteous  Governorof  the  world  Ihould  infli^ 

Z  a  ibme 
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feme  Hgrial  ^nd  parmaneot  mark  of  his  dif* 
pleaRire  on  the  occadon  of  the  firft  traafgrelfioa 
of  the  firft  of  the  fpecies.  As  a  wife  father,  wiio 
h  IS  found  his  child  once  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
truth,  or  any  other  foul  crime,  feems  at  firft  eo 
difbelieve  it,  and  thenpunifhes  him  with  thelofs 
of  his  favour  for  a  very  long  time  after,  and 
"other wife  -,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  likely  to 
'make  a  lading  impreffion  on  his  mind,  and  deter 
hinj  from  a  repetition  of  his  feult,  Scripcate 
mforms  us,  accordingly^  that  immediately  upon 
the  firft  offence,  the  tranfgreiTors,  and  in  theei 
the  whole  fpecies,  were  funk  from  tjidr  natural 
immortality,  and  condemned  to  a  ftate  obnoxi- 

•  (E>us  to  death. 

Whether  eating  the  forfwdden  fruit  was  odt 
the  natural,  as  weH  as  judicial  caufe  of  difeafc  and 
dt^aih,  it  is  needlefs  to  difpute  5  but  what  is  faid 
of  the  tr^e  of  life  in  the  book  of  Genefis^  and  af- 

.  tcrwards  in  the  Ap$calypfe^  as  if  it  were  a  natural 
antidote,  or  core  for  mortality,  and  the  means  of 

'  preserving  life,  is  very  remarkable. 

Death,  the  corrfcquence  of  the-firft  tranlgvef- 
fion,  and  which  has  been  merited  by  innumerable 

-  fiicceeding  offences,  was  pronounced  upon  maii- 

•  k^rui  on  purpofe  to  be  to  all  ages  a  ftanding  me- 
morial of  the  Divine  difplcafure  again  ft  difobedi- 

•  trrce.       With   the   fame   view  aHb,   Scripture 
infomVs  us,  tlie  v-arious:  natural  evils,  of  the  bar- 

•  renwefs  of  the  earth,  inclement  feafons,  and  the 
other  gpievances,  uader  which  nature  at  prcfcnt 

•  .  2  groans. 
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groans,  were  infli£ted;  that  men  might  no 
where  turn  their  eyes  or  their  thoughts,  where 
they  (hould  not  meet  a  caveat  agaioft  vice  and 
irregularity. 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  by  the  by,  in 
how  ridiculous  a  light  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  fatal  and  important  confequenccs  of  the  firft 
tranfgreffion  fhews  the  ufual  fuperficial  apologies 
made  by  wretched  mortals  inexcufe  of  their  vices  ^ 
and  follies.     One  critpe  is  the  efFeft  of  thought- 
lefnefs.     They  did  not,  forfooth,  conGder  bow 
bad  fuch  an  adion  was.     Another  is  a  natural 
a$ion.     Drunkenefs  is  only  an  immoderate  in- 
dulgence of  a  natural  appetite;  and  fo  on.  Have 
fuch  cxcufes  as  thefe  been  thought  fufficient  in 
the  cafe  before  us?    The  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  only  indulging  a  natural  appetite  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  the  Divine  command.     And 
it  is  very  likely,  that  our  firft  parents  did  not 
duly  attend  to  all  the  probable  confeqiiences  of 
their  tranfgreffion.     But  neither  of  thefe  apolo- 
gies,, nor  the  inexperience  of  the  offenders,  nor 
their  being' overcome  by  temptation,  were  fuffi- 
cient to  avert  the  Divine  difpleafure,  the  marks 
of  which,  we  and  our  world  bear  to  this  hour. 
Difobedience  to  a  known  law  given  by  our  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  is  always  to  be  looked  upon 
with  horror.    And  no  falfe  apology  ought  to  be 
thought  of:   for  we  may  affure  ourfclves,  none 
will  be  admitted  before  our  all-feeing  Judge, 
who  is  not  to  be  deceived. 

Z  3  The 
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The  next  remarkable  obje6t  of  our  conGdep-f 
ation,  in  this  general  furvey  of  Scripture,  is  a 
dark  prophecy  of  a  conqueft  to  be  gained,  by 
one  miraculoufly  defcended  of  our  fpecies,  oyer 
jthe  grand  enemy  and  firft  fcducer  of  mankind  i 
which  alfo  implies  fome  comfortable  hopes  of  a 
rcftoration  or  the  human  race  to  the  Divine 
favour. 

The  next  difpenfation  of  Heaven,  which  wc 
read  of  in  Scripture,  is  that  moft  awful  and  re- 
markable judgement  of  the  univcrfal  deluge,  by 
which  the  human  race  were,  for  the  univerfal 
-  corruption  of  their  manners,  at  once  fwept  oflF 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  world  cleanled 
from  the  impurity  of  its  inhaJDitants.     Nothing 
pan  be  conceived  more  proper  for  making  ^ 
powerful  and  lafting  impreflion  on  mankind,  or 
convincing  them  of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of 
vice  and  difobedience,  than  to  be  informed,  that 
it  occafioned  the  cutting  off,  or  unmaking,  the 
whole  fpecies,  except  eight  perfons,  whom  their 
lingular  virtue    preferved    amjdfl:  the  general 
wreck  of  nature. 

It  is  r|emarkab}e,  that  after  the  flood,  we  find 
the  period  of  man's  life  confiderably  reduced 
below  the  (laniard  of  it  in  the  antediluvian  age. 
This  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expeded,  con- 
fidering  what  ufe  the  antients  had  made  of  the 
great  length  of  life  they  enjoyed.  The  abridg- 
ing the  term  of  human  life  is  alfo  a  (landing  me- 
morial of  the  Divine  difplcafure  againft  vice.  I( 

naturally 
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naturally  tends»  by  bringing  death  nearer  the 
view  of  even  the  youngeft,  to  Icflen  mens  attach- 
ment to  the  p«eien£  ftate,  and  lead  them  to 
think  of  one  better,  and  more  lading.  By  this 
means  alfo,  the  opportunities  of  offending  being 
lefiened,  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  wretched 
mortals  comes  to  be  very  confiderably  diminifhed.  . 

The  laws  given  to  Noah  upon  his  coming  out 
of  the  ark,  feem  to  be  intended  for  mankind  in 
general,  as  he  was  the  common  father  of  all 
who  have  lived  fince  his  time.  And  we  know  of 
no  general  repeal  of  them.  The  liberty  of  kill- 
ing animals  for  food  is  derived  wholly  from 
hence ;  a  right  which  we  could  not  ocherwife 
pretend  to.  Nor  can  the  oppofcrs  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  Scripture  (hew  any  pretence  for  kill- 
ing a  living  creature  for  food;  or  aoyihadowof  title 
which  the  human  fpecies  have  to  the  life  of  any 
creature  whatever,  but  this  grant  from  the. Au- 
thor of  life,  and  Maker  of  all  creatures,  who 
alone  has  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  Uve$  of  hjs 
creatures. 

r 

The  command  for  putting  to  death  every 
murderer  without  exception,  which  law  is  no 
whicre  repealed,  feems  effectually  to  cut  off*  all 
power  of  pardoning  that  atrocious  crime.  And 
many  qrpwned  heads  have  accordingly  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  extend  their  mercy  to  offenders 
of  that  fort. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  blood,  its  obligatiot^ 
pp  \i^  has  been  difputed.     Bvit,  as  the  blood  is 

?  4  ^l>« 
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the  feat  of  almoft  every  difeafe,  and  is  a  gFois, 
unwholfome,  and  naufoaus  fubftance,  corvftfting 
of  earth,  fait,  an^  phlegm,  the  bcft  way  is  evi- 
dently to  ahftain  fronfi  it,  and  fe  make  fure  of 
avoiding  a  breach  of  a  prohibition.  And  indeed, 
in  all  doubutful  cafes,  prudence  will  always 
dircft  to  keep  on  the  fafe  fide.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  excefTive  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  Jews 
about  the  leaft  particle  of  blood  is  abfurd.  Thd 
prohibition  is  only  againfl  eating  an  animal  with 
the  blood  in  it.  And  the  intention  was  probably 
two- fold.  One  for  the  advantage  of  health  ;  the 
other  religious  -,  that,  in  fliedding  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  a  libation  or  oflFering  might  thereby  be 
paid  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  Giver  of  all  gifts. 

The  account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  ih^  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the   confufion  erf 
tongues,  and  fcattering  the  people  abroad  inta 
different  countries,  is  moft  naturally  folvcd  by 
fuppofing  their  defiga  to  have  been,  to  fee  up  an 
yniyerfal    empire,    whofe   eftablilhed    religion 
ihould  be  idolatry  and  polytheifm.    This  being 
quite  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention  in-  bleffing 
mankind  with  ^  revelaiiqn  from  himfelf^  it  was 
pot  fit,  that  it  (hould  be  fulfcred  to  take  place, 
at  a  time,  when  there  was  no  nation  in  the  V/6rld, 
in  which  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God  prevailed. 
The  difappointment  of  fuch  a  defign  is  therefore 
a  Divine  dif|5enfation   fit  to   be    recorded  in 
3cripturer 

The 
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Tie  deftruftion  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  for 
their  abominable  and  unnatural  vices,  is  a  Divine 
judgement  very  fit  to  be  related  in  the  records  of 
the  difpenfatioos  of  God  to  mankind.  For  fuch 
exemplary  vengeance  on  Ac  inhabitants  of  whole 
towns,  upon  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  upon 
the  whole  world  together,  as  we  have  authentic 
accounts  of  in  Scripture,  (hews,  that  numbers, 
inftead  of  alleviating,  do  in  faft  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  offenders^  and  draw  down  a  fwifter  and 
furer  deftruftipn.  When  wp  read  in  Scripture  of 
kingdoms  broken  in  pieces,  of  cities  deftroyed 
by  fire  from  Heaven,  of  nations  partly  driven 
from  their  own  country,  and  fcattered  abroad 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  partly  given  up 
tp  be  maffacred  by  a  bloody  enemy  -,  and  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  world  fv/cpt  at  once 
.  into  a  watery  grave ;  all  for  vices  fafhionable  in 
thofe  times,  and  patronifed  by  :h<^reat;  when 
we  read  fuch  accounts  of  the  eftefts  of  following 
falhion,  and  imitating  great  examples,  we  muft 
have  very  little  thought,  if  we  can  bring  our- 
felves  to  imagine,  that  there  is  any  fafety  in 
giving  up  confcience  to  fafhion,  or  that  fuch  an 
cxcufe  will  at  all  alleviate  our  guilt,  or  punifli- 
ment.  WhiFe  we  are  in  the  full  purfuit  and 
enjoyment  of  folly  and  vice,  we  rejoice  in  go- 
ing along  with  the  multitude,  not  confidcring, 
bow  much  we  fhall  wifli  hereafter,  that  we  had 
been  lingular  and  .unfafliionable,  like  the  illuf- 
(ihious  heroes  of  antient  times,  Noabj  Lotj  and 

Abraham^ 
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Abraham^  who  had  the  courage  to  ftand  the  emp« 
ty  raillery  of  their  cotemporaries,  lingular  in 
their  virtue,  and  fingular  in  the  reward  of  it. ' 
Thofe,  who  now  encourage  us  in  viceanjd  folly, 
will  not  hereafter  affift  us  in  fufFering  thteir  ^- 
pointed  confequenccs.  And  the  appearance  of 
God,  angels,  and  juft  men,  on  the  fide  of  virtue 
at  lad,  will  make  another  fort  of  (hew  fpr  keep- 
ing its  votaries  in  countenance,  than  that  of  the 
fine  folks  does  now  for  the  fupport  of  the  oppo* 
fite  praftice. 

The  moft  remarkable  inftance  that  ever  was 
given  of  the  Divine  approbation,  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  favour  for  fingular  goodnefs,  is  in  the  cafe 
of  Abraham.     This  venerable  patriarch,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  account,  was  a  faithful  wor- 
Ihipper  of  the  true  God,  while  rhe  whole  world 
Was  funk  in  idolatry  and  fuperftition.     He  is  on 
that  account  h,9noured  with  the  glorious  titles  of 
Father  of  the  faithful,  and  Friend  of  God;  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  family,  from  whence  the 
Meffiab  was  to  fpring  \  and  his  pofterity  chofen 
of  God  for  a  peculiar  people,  the  keepers  of  the 
Divine  oracles,  and  the  only  witneffes  for  the  true 
God,  againft  an  idolatrous  world.     He  himfelf 
is  called  from  his  own  country,  and  direded  by. 
Divine  authority  to  remove  to  a  diftant  land  }  he 
is  tried  and  improved  by  difficulties :  for  hard- 
(hips  are  often   marks  of  the  Divine  favour, 
rather  than  the  contrary.     That  th?  honours 
f^ewn  him  in  confequenc^  of  his  fin|;ular  piety 
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might  be  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world,  they 
^o  not  drop  with  him ;  but  are  continued  to  his 
pofterity,  who  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  the 
mod  remarkable  peopleon  earth,  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  all  others,  as  long  as  the  world  lafts. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
great  charafter  in  Scripture,  in  which  we  have 
not  an  cxprefs  account  of  fomc  blemifti.  A  very 
ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  narratk>n  is  taken 
from  truth ;  not  fancy.  Of  this  illuftrious  pat- 
tern of  heroic  and  fingular  virtue,  fome  inftan- 
cesof  (hameful  timidity,  and  diffidence  in  the 
Divine  providence,  are  related.  Of  Mofes  fome 
marks  of  peeviflinefs  are  by  himfelf  confeffed. 
The  charaAer  of  the  Divine  pfalmift  is  fhaded 
with  fome  grofs  faults.  Solomon^  the  wifeft  of 
men,  is  recorded  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
greateft  folly.  Several  of  the  prophets  are  cen- 
fored  for  their  milbehaviour.  The  weaknefs  and 
timidity  of  the  apoftles  in  general,  in  forfaking 
their  Mafter  in  his  extremity,  are  faithfully  re* 
prefented  by  themfelves,  and  even  the  aggra- 
vated crime  of  denying  him  with  oaths  (to  fay 
nothing  of.  Judas^s  treachery)  not  concealed- 
This  is  not  the  ftrain  of  a  romance.  The  in- 
ventors of  a  plaufible  ftory  would  not  have 
purpofcly  difparagcd  the  charafters  of  their 
neroes  in  fuch  a  manner,  to  gain  no  rational  end 
whatever. 

One  ufcful  and   noble  inftruflion  from  this 

f-emarkable  mixture  in  the  charadlers  of   the 
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Scrtpcqi'd''Wori:hie$,  is^  That  human  nature,  in  its  • 
prefeoc  ftace>  is  at  beft  greatfy  defedive,  and 
liable  to  fatal  errors,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  if 
not  perfifted  in,  but  refortfied,  do  not  hinder  a 
character  from  being  predominandy  good,  or 
difqualtfy  a  perfon  from  the  Divine  mercy; 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  the  cafe  of 
many  in  all  ag^es,  nations,  and  religions,  thoiAgh 
none  peffe^  Which  teaches  us  the  proper 
courfe  we  ought  to  take,  when  we  difc<^er  in 
ourfelves  any  wicked  tendency,  or  have  fallen 
into  any  grofs  error;  to  wit.  Not  to  give  our- 
felves up  to  defpair ;  but  to  refolve  bravery  to 
reform  ir,  and  recover  our  virtue. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  the  defcendents 
of  Ahrahdm  were,  by  a  peculiar  providence,  car- 
ried \nxjoEgypL  The  defign  of  this  was,  probably, 
to  communicate  to  that  peoplfe«  the  parents  of 
learning  in  tln^e  early  times,  fome  knowledge 
of  the  God  of  ^tabamy  which  "might  remaia 
after  they  were  gone  from  thence,  and  from  them^ 
might  fpread  to  the  other  nations  around.  The 
fignal  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes\  the  ten  im« 
mediate  judgments  inHidted  upon  the  people  of 
Efyp ;  the  deliverance  of  the  Jfroilites  from  their 
bondage,  with  a  high  hand,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Egyfiian  power,  under  the  eondud  of  a  0jcp- 
herd ;  and  the  deftrudlion  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
army,  in  their  endeavour  to  flop  their  flight  ^ 
ihefe  conipicuoua  inCerpoiitions  ought  to  have 
convinced  that  people,  that  the  God  whom  the 

Ifraelites 
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Jfra^ia  ^or(I|ip6d  was  iii|>efior  to  tbeir  b^^d 
idol  afid  buitc  deities.  But  bi^ry,  and  the 
ioxQ^  of  education,  ar«  hardly  to  be  conquered  by 
any  means  whatever. 

We  have  an  account  m  Scripture  of  Mo/es^s 
condnflic^  thtiffraaUfei  through  thci  vaft  defart 
^ji^iftia^  for  forjty  years  together,  with  a.  conti- 
nued feffies  of  miraculous  iaterpofitions  (their 
march  H&lf  one  of  the  greateft  of  miracles)  in 
order  (o  their  eftabliibinent  in  the  country  ap- 
pointed thcn>*    The  dd^gn  of  their  not  being 
fi>oner  put  in  poflefllon  of  the  pramifed  country, 
was,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mo/es  himfelf,  to 
break  and  punilh  their  perverfe  and  rebellious 
ten^per ;  for  which  reaibn  alfo,only  two  of  thofe, 
who  came  out  of  Egypiy  reached  the  promifed 
country;  all  the  refl:  dying  in  the  wndernefs. 
Nor  did  even  M^fis  himfelf  attain  the  happinefs 
of  enjoying  the  promifed  land^  which  he  alfo 
forefaw  he  ihould  not,  and  therefore  could  have 
fib  &lfi(h  views  for  himfelf,  in  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  this  unruly  people,  to  wander  all  his 
life,,  and  stt  laft  perilh  in  a  howling  wildernefs ; 
when  he,  might  have  lived  in  eafe  and  luxury  in 
xht  Egyptian  court.    And  that  he  had  no  fcheme 
for  aggra^ndi^ing  his  family,  is  evident  from  bis 
kavring  them  in  the  ftation  of  common  Le^ 
vines. 

The  pc^jpk  of  Ifrael^  arriving  at  the  promifed 
cQUfKry,  proceed,  by  Divine  command,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  whole  pepplc,  who  then  inhabited  ir, 

and 
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arid  to  take  poffcffion  of  it  for  themfetves  ahcf 
their  pofterity.    Arid  there  is  no  dou'bt,  but  any 
other  peopld  may,  at  any  titfie,  do  the  fame,  upon 
the  fame  authority.    For,  Hey  who  made  the 
earth,  may  give  the  kingdoms  of  it  to  whom  he 
will.     And  it  is  fit,    that  they   wbo  are  n6i 
worthy  to  inherit  a  good  land,  ih6uld  be  driven 
out  of  it.    Which  was  the  cafe  with  the  ptople, 
whd  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Ifraelites  there.   For  at  that  time,  we 
are  told,  the  rheafure  of  their  iniquity  was  full. 
The  Ifraelites  therefore  we're  authorifed  utterly  to* 
deftroy  thettf,  for  their  enormous  wickednefs ; 
and  to  take  poffefljon  of  their  country,  not  onf 
account  of  their  own  goodnefs ;  but,  as  exprefsly 
and  frequently   declared,    in  rdmembrahcc   of 
Jbrabamj  the  pious  foithder  of  the  nati6n.  If  the 
antient  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  driven 
out  before  the  Ifraelites^  as  a  prdof  of  God'sr  dif- 
pleafure  againfl  their  idoktry,  and  other  crtme^» 
nothing  could  be  a  more  p'toper  warning  to  the 
people  of  tfraely  to  avoid  falling  into  the  fame 
vices,  which  they  faw  bring  uttef  extirpation  tip- 
on  the  natives  of  the  country.    Nor  could  any 
furer  proof  be  given  the    nations  around,  of 
the  fuperiority  of  the  God  of  the  Ifraelites^  to  the 
idols  they  worlhiped,  than  his  giving  viAory  to  his 
votaries  (a  feemingly  fugitive,  unarmed,  riiix^ 
Biultitudfi  of  men,  women  and  children^  over 
powerful  and  warlike  nations^  under  regular  d)f- 
cipline,  and  in  their  own  country^ 
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Here  is  again  another  pregnane  inftance  of  the 

different   confequences  of  virtue,  and  of  vice. 

Several  great  and  powerful  kingdoms  overturned 

for  national  wickednefs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  ftrain  of  Scripture,  that 
the  people  of  Ifrael  were  fet  up  as  an  example  to 
.  all  nations,  of  God's  goodnefs  to  the  obedient, 
and  fevericy  to  difobedience*  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, before  their  entrance  upon  the  promifed 
land,  foretold  them  by  Mofes^  that,  if  they  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  worOiip  of  the  true  God, 
and  obedient  to  his  laws,  they  ihould  be  great 
and  happy  above  all  nations  •,  the  peculiar  care 
of  heaven,  and  the  repofii!ary  of  the  true  reli- 
gion :  But  if  they  revolted  from  their  God,  and 
degenerated  into  idolatry  and  vice,  they  were,  as 
a  punifhment,  to  be  driven  out  of  their  country, 
and  fcattered  into  all  nations  under  heaven. 
Which  punifhment  was  alfo  to  turn  to  the  gene- 
ral advantage  of  mankind :  as  the  more  pious 
among  them  would  naturally  carry  thei  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  into  all  the  countries  where 
they  were  fcattered  %  which  happened  accor- 
dingly. 

In  order  to  the  fettlemenc  of  this  remarkable 
people  in  the  land  appointed  them,  as  a  theo-* 
cracy^  or  government  immediately  under  God,  a 
body  of  civil  laws  is  given  them  diredtly  from 
heaven  by  the  hand  of  Mofes  ;  a  vilible  fuperna* 
tural  glory,  called,  the  Sbekinaby  abiding  con^ 
ftantly  among  them,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divind 

prefcnce. 
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prdtnce,  and  an  oracie  to  have  reconMe  to  lA  all 
difficahios^  A  chril  policy  eftabKfliod  6n  them, 
cakukted  in  the  b^  manner  poifiUe  tor  pre- 
venting avarice,  ambition,  ctoriipnoA,  exorbiiaait 
riches,  oppreflion,  or  icdidon  among  thomfelves, 
and  attacks  from  the  furrounding  natioos  upon 
them,  or  temptatkms  to  draw  them  into  a  defire 
of  conqoeft  -,  in  which  lad  parciculars  tiiO'  J^Jb 
conftkation  exceeded  the  Spartan^  the  mloft  'ptrfc& 
of  aU  human  fchemea  of  governmenCy  and  the 
beft  cdculaced  to  fecine  muverfaA  faappinds.    . 

In  a^  theocracy,  or  Divine  government,  it  was 
to  be  expe^ed  that  religion  fhoutd  be  the  fdun- 
dation  of  the  civil  conftitution.    And  had  that 
people  b^en  able  to  bear  a  purely  fpiritwd  fcheme 
of  religions  f  herie  is  no  dou^^  hot  (uth  a  one  hod 
been  given  them.  As  it  is>  we  plainly  tracd  ^^r 
laws  up  to  their  Divine  original.    In  the  deeaio*^ 
gae,  the  foundation  of  theii'  whole  legiflinioci, 
we  find  the  very  firft  law  fcts  forth  the  Ditine 
fcheme  in  feparating  thetii  from  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  viz.    To  keep  up,  in  oile 
country  at  l^aO:,  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of 
the  true  God,  againft  the  univerfal  idolatry  aod 
fuperftition,  which  prevailed  in  the  reft  of  the 
world.    The  foundation  of  all  their  laws,  civil 
and  religious,  •  is  therefore  I^d  in  the  firft  com- 
mandment ;  in  wHidh  they  are  expreftly  forbid  40 
hold  ariy  other  deity,  but  that  of  the  Supreme. 
As  their  whole  law  is  Aimmed  upin  thetwo  great 
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pfccepts  of  Loving  God,  and  Loving  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 

*  Ii^  this  cbtripehd  of  the  original  law  given  to  the 
Jinvs^  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  thefe  two 
griJtid  precepts-  2ive  dlreftly  obligatory  upon-  the 
mind.    Which  proves  either,  that  this  body  of 
kws-  wai  given^  by  Him  who  knows  the  inward 
motions  of  the'  mindi  as  well  as  the  outward  ac* 
tibnsr^  andean*  punifh  the  iritgularities  of  the  one; 
as  well  as  the'  other,  of  that'  the  author'  of  it, 
fuppo(!ng.it  a  mere  human  invention.  Was  a  man 
6f  no  manner  of  thought  or  cbrifiddration.    For 
WKaf  mere  human  lawgiver,  who  was  in  his  fenfes, 
C6u\d  think  of  making  a  prohibition,  which  he 
never  could  puniCh',  nbr  fo  much  as  know,  whe- 
ther his  laws  were  kept,  or  violated  ?  But  the 
whole  character  of  Afo/}j,  the  wifdbrtl  6f  the  lawsf 
he  framed  for  the  people  of  ^^^/,  his  plan  of' 
government,    preferable    to    rile    beft    Human 
fchemesjk,and  which  accordirigjjr  contihued  long- 
er thaa  any  of  them  ever  did,  without  the  ad- 
dition, or  repeal  of  one  law  5    thefe  (hew  this 
mpft  antient  and  venerable  legiflator   to   have 
been  above  any  fuch  grofs  abfurdity,  as  would 
Jiave  appeared  in  making  laws  obligatbry  on  the 
piind,  which  is  naturally  free,  and  whofe  nioti- 
pns  are  cognizable  by  no  judge,  but  the  Searcher 
of  hearts-,  and  all  this  without  any  authority 
aboyei-hutfian.    And,  that  intentions,  as  well  a^ 
aftions,.>yere  accordingly  commonly  punifhed  in 
Vol/Ii:  Aa  that 
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that  people,  is  plain  from  their  hifiory^    But  to 
proceed.  ^ 

In  the  iecond  coaimandment>  the  worfliip 
even  of  the  true  God,  by  images  or  reprefenta^ 
tions,  is  prohibited,  as  leading  naturally  to  un- 
worthy ideas  of  a  puje,  uncorporeal,  infinitely 
pcrfeft  mindj  and  as  fymbolizing  with  the  ido- 
latry of  the  nations  around.  In  the  third,  the. 
due  reverence  for  the  name,  and  confequently  the 
attributes,  and  honours,  of  the  Divine  majefty, 
i$  fecured  by  a  moft  awfull  threatning  againft 
tjiofc,  who  Ihould  be  guiity  of  any  irreverent 
manner  of  treating  the  tremendous  name  of  God* 
And  the  fourth  fets  apart  one  day  in  feven,  as 
facred  to  God  and  religion. 

The  remaining  fix  laws  fecure  the  obfervance 
of  duty  with  refpeft  to  the  life,  chaftity,  pro- 
perty, and  reputation  of  others;  which  fett  of 
laws  are  very  properly  founded  in  due  reverence, 
to  parents,  from  whom  all  relative  and  focial 
obligations  take  their  rile.  And  in  the  tenth 
commandment,  there  is  again  another  inftancc 
fuitable  to  the  Divine  authority,  which  enadlcd 
thofe  laws ;  this  precept  being  obligatory  on  the 
mind  only,  and  having  no  regard  to.  any  out- 
ward adion. 

The  people  of  Ifrael^  as  obferved  above,  were 
pf  a  temper  too  grofs  and  earthly  to  be  capable 
of  a  religion,  like  the  Chriftian,  wholly  fpirituaL 
Thofe  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  fufficientlf 
improved,  to  be,  in  general,  fit  for  any  thing 

above 
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above  mere  fenie  ;  or  however,  were  more  likely 
to  be  aSe£te4  by  what  was  fit  to  aft  upon  the 
ienfes,  than  what  might  be  addrefled  to  the  un« 
derflanding.  A  body  of  religious  ceremonies 
was  therefore  incorporated  with/and  made  a  pare 
of  their  polity,  or  conftitution.  But  even  in  them, 
the  ultimate  defign  of  feparating  that  people 
from  all  others  is  every  where  vifible,  and  almoft 
every  particular  holds  it  forth.  For  the  religious 
ceremonies  may  in  general  be  confidered  as  tend- 
ing to  give  typical  reprefeniations  of  the  Chriilian 
fcheme,  which  was  the  finiihingof  all  the  Divine 
difpenfations  ;  under  which  head  may  be  compre- 
hended the  various  facrifices  and  oblations ;  and 
to  keep  the  people  continually  in  mind  of  their 
being  in  a  (late  of  guilt  before  God  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  ceremonial  purifications  were  pro- 
perly adapted ;  to  prevent  their  deviating  into 
idolatry,  by  giving  them  a  religion,  which  might 
employ  them,  and  in  fome  rcfpcdl  fuit  their  grofs 
apprehenfions ;  accordingly,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law  are  in  Scripture  called  imperfeft  ftatutes^ 
and  carnal  ordinances  ;  to  prove  a  yoke  and  pu- 
niflbment  for  their  frequent  tendency  to  idolatry, 
and  image- worfhip;  the  ceremonial  law  is  there- 
fore called  in  Scripture  an  intolerable  yoke  *,  an4 
to  convey  many  noble  morals  under  fenfible  figns^ 
of  which  one  confiderable  one  may  be^  That  by 
the  frequent  infliftion  of  death  on  the  vidims 
offered,  they  might  never  be  fuflfercd  to  forget^ 
that  deat)i  is  the  wages  of  fin* 

*     '     A  a  2  We 
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We  have  in  Scripture  the  htftory  of  that  moft 
extraordinary  people  partly  reUted,  and  paiitly 
{>redi(5led,  during  a  period  of  above  three  thou^ 
fend  year»t  making  a  continued  feries  of  miracur 
)ous  interpofitions  (for  their  prefent  iiate  is  as 
much  fo,  as  any  of  the  paftj  in  which  the  vari« 
Dus  unexampled  viciffitudes  they  have  undergone, 
and  which  they  are  yet  to  pafs  through,  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  dircft  interpositions  of  Pivine 
providence,  and  are  all  along  the  immediate  coo- 
fequence  of  their  behaviour  to  their  God. 
*  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  inflrances, 
if  they  murmur  againft  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs* 
ind  worfhip  idols  of  their  own  making,  their 
tarcafes  fall  there,  and  none  of  thqm  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  promifed  land,  which  is  given  to 
their  children.  If  they  avaritioufty,  and  contrary 
to  command,  keep  the  fpoils  of  the  beathenifh 
enemy,  they  are  vanquUhed  in  the  next  engage^ 
ment.  If  they  be  obedient  to  God,  and  attack 
their  enemies  in.  full  confidence  of  the  Divide 
ftrength,  they  Ccnquer.  If  one  king  fets  up  rhe 
worlhip  of  kiols,  the  Divine  vengeance  pumfhes 
him  and  his  people.  If  another  deftroys  the  hi^ 
places, where  tho^e  infamous  rites  were  celebrated, 
all  goes  well  in  his  time.  If  a  fuccefllon  <^  in- 
fpired  prophets  is  raifed  among  them,  to  keep 
them  in  mind  of  their  allegiance  to  Ood^  and 
they  put  them  to  death,  one  after  another,  for 
their  unacceptable  freedon^  in  reproving  the  pre« 
vailing  vices  of  both  king  and  people^  ^ndde« 
t  .     6  .    ..  ,.  viate^ 
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viatc,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  infcftion 
erf  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  idolatry  and 
vice,  they  are  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon. 
If  they  repent  of  their  fatal  degeneracy,  and  re- 
member their  God,  whom  they  have  forfakeni . 
he  turns  their  captivity,  and  brings  about  their 
reftoration  to  their  own  land  once  more.  And 
laftly,  if  they  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity 
by  imbruing  their  wicked  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  Mejftaby  they  are  totally  rooted  out  of  the 
land,  which  was  given  to  their  fathers;  their 
temple  is  demolifhed ;  their  country  given  to  the 
Gentilesy  and  themfclves  fo  fcattered  abroad  in  all 
nations,  that  greater  numbers  of  them  may  be 
found  almoft  in  any  country  than  their  own ; 
and  to  this  difperfion,  which  has  already  conti- 
nued  for  upwards  of  feventeen  hundred  years,  is 
added,  according  to  the  predidtion  of  Mofes^  fuch 
uncommon  diftrefs,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation; 

The  early,  and  total  difperfion  of  the  ten 
tribes,  without  any  return  hitherto  (though  it  is 
expedled,  according  to  antient  prophefy,  in  the 
laft  ages  of  the  world)  ought,  to  have  been  coix- 
fidered  by  them,  as  an  awful  warning  of  what  the 
remaining  part  of  that  people  might  expeft  to 
be  their  own  fate,  if  they  proved  dilbbedient. 
And  from  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes, 
ojae  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  important  morals 
mvf  be  drawn,  viz.  That  a  nation  may  cxpcdt 
to  profpcr,  or  fink,  according  as  it  is  favoured 

A  a  3  by 
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by  Divine  providence,  or  the  contrary ;  and  that 
therefore  virtue  is  the  only  fure  foundarion  of 
national  happinefs. 

But  aftir  all  their  irregularities,^  and  degenera- 
cies from  their  God,  and  his  obedience  and  wor- 
Ibip,  they  arc  all  (the  poftericy  of  the  ten  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  two)  according  to  antient 
prophecy,  to  be  finally  replaced  in  their  own  coun- 
try, in  greater  happinefs  and  glory  than  ever.  All 
which  peculiar  honours,  important  difpenfations, 
and  fingular  interpofitions  for  this  people,  the 
pofterity  of  Abraham^  are  intended  as  a  (landing 
proof,  during  a  period  of  near  four  thoufand 
years  already,  and  how  much  longer  God  knows, 
of  what  value,  in  the  fight  of  God,  the  fingular 
piety  of  that  venerable  partriarch  was,  for  whom 
it  feems  as  if  he  could  not  (fo  to  fpeak)  do  fa- 
vours enough  even  to  the  lateft  pofterity  of  him 
who  had  greatly  ftood  up  alone  for  the  worfliip 
of  the  true  God  againft  a  whple  world  funk  in 
idolatry. 

Prophecy  makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
revelation.  In  the  predidtions  of  Scripture,  there 
is  found  fome  account  of  the  future  fate  of 
many  of  the  empires  and  cities,  which  have  made 
the  greateft  figure  in  the  world.  From  whence 
we  learn,  that  the  author  of  prophecy  is  the  God 
of  the  GentileSy  as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  That 
neither  his  prefcience,  nor  his  power,  is  limited 
%o  the  affairs  of  any  pne  nation  whatever. 

No 
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No  branch  of  Scripture-prophecy  is  fo  intcr- 
«fting  to  us,  as  thofc  which  hold  forth  the  com-» 
ing  of  the  Meffiab^  and  his  kingdom,  which  (hine 
more  and  more  clearly^  from  the  firft  obfeure 
one  given  immediately  after  the  fall,  "  That  the 
**  feed  of  the  woman  fliould  bruife  the  Serpent's 
•*  head  ;'*  down  through  a  period  of  four  thou-' 
fand  years,  to  thofe  plain  ones  given  by  Zacha-^ 
rias  the  prieft,  Simeon^  Annay  and  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  his  immediate  fore-runner;  and  thus  the 
important  defigns  of  God  with  regard  to  man-' 
kind,  opened  by  degrees,  every  great  prophecy 
carrying  on  the  view  to  the  laft  glorious  ages ; 
till  at  length  our  Saviour  himfelf  comes  as  % 
light  into  the  world,  and  carries  his  fublime  in- 
formations, and  heavenly  precepts,  immenfely  be- 
yond what  had  been  done  by  all  the  prophets, 
lawgivers,  and  philofophers,  opening  a  profpeft 
into  eternity,  and  bringing  life  and  immortality 
to  light.    Of  prophecy  more  hereafter. 

The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  mira- 
cles, doftrine,  predi6lions,death,  refurreftion,  and 
afcenfion,  makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  itfelf  may  be  confidercd 
as  the  publication  of  an  a<5l  of  grace  to  a  rebel- 
lious world,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  God 
will  mercifully  receive  mankind  into  favour.  The  * 
fublime,  the  interefting,  and  comfortable  views 
it  exhibits  are  thcfe. 

A  a  4  God^ 
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Cifld,  jt^p  Pfigiaal  of  41  being,  the  Father  of 
manl^indj  who  brought  tbp  fppcies  int9  /exUtence^ 
with  a  view  wholly  to  chieir  happineia^,  willing  to 
forgive  his  ofFencJipg  guilty  cr,eatyrie$  upon  any 
terms  confident  with  the  hpnpur  pf  hi?  govern- 
gient ;  but  at  the  farne  time  dirpjleafed  with  vice- 
and  irregularly,  and  not  to  be  reconci}6()  to  offend »• 
crs,  but  upon  proper  condition?.  Or  in  o(her 
words,  the  Chriftjan  religion  reprefents  Almighty 
Gojd  ix\  the  cwx>fold  chara<5ler  of  tk^  wife  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  moral  worldt  and  of 
the  tender  and  merciful  Father  ^f  his  crea* 
tures. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  humai> 
fpecies,  who  were  originally,  as  ^11  orders  of  ra- 
tional beings,  obliged  to  a  perfe<3:  obedience  ta 
the  Divine  authority,  and,  in  confequei)ce  of 
thaf,  infured  of  a  happy  immorality  j  univ^r- 
fally  degenerate,  and  become  obnoxious  to  pu« 
nifhment  by  difobedience.  Which  renders  fomc 
expedient  necefiary  forfaving  them  from  dcftruc- 
tion,  confiftently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine 
gpvernment. 

The  third  charadler  concerned  in  the  Chriftjan 
fchjsme  is  the  Miffiab^  the  fon  qf  God  j  who  is  in 
it  exhibited  as  leaving  his  cele(lial  fts^te,  an4 
^ffuming  the  human  nature^  to  give  up  volunta- 
rily his  life  for  the  fins  of  mankind^  in  order  ti^ 
their  being  reftored  to  a  capacity  of  pgifdon  upon 
repentance  and  reformation* 

In 
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Im  the  blamelefs  life  of  this  gloriQUd  perfim^ 
while  on  earth,  a  perfed  example  is  let  before 
mwkind  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  laws ;  and 
in  bis  fafferings,  of  patience  and  refignataon  to 
the  will  of  God. 

In  his  doArines,  the  perfedions  of  God  arc 
more  plearly  manifeiled  co  mankind^  than  by  any» 
or  all.  the  other  teachers,  that  ever  appeared. 
The  evil  of  vice,  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and 
their  refpeftive  connexions  with  faappintfs  and 
mifery  ;  more  fully  fct  forth.  The  dignity  of  the . 
human  nature  more  glorioufly  manifefted,  in  the 
importance  of  the  fcheme  for  the  reftoration  ofn 
man,  and  the  high  elevation  to  which  Chriftia* 
nity  teaches  to  afpire.  The  proper  and  accepta* 
ble  method  of  worfiuping  God,  declared.  The 
certainty  of  obtaining  pardon,  upon  repentance 
and  reformation.  The  future  refurre&ion  of  the. 
body,  and  the  everlafting  and  increafing  happi* 
nefs  of  the  whole  man,  afcertaiped  beyond 
doubt. 

In  his  laws,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  more 
fully  and  perfedly  declared,  and  with  an  autho- 
rity, to  which  no  other  lawgiver  could  pretend  ; 
which  authority  he  confirms  by  unqueftionable 
miracles,  and  prediftions  fully  accompliflied ;  by 
conf<;rring  on  his  followers  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  and  efpecially  by  rifing^from  the  dead^ 
according  to  his  own  prcdidion.  iThe  fubftance 
of  the  preceptive  part  of  Chriftianity  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph; 

On 
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On  account  of  the  death  and  interceflion  of 

• 

the  Meffiab,  that  perfcft  and  blamclc fs  obedience, 
which  is  naturally  the  indifpenfablc  duty  of  man, 
and  all  rational  creatures,  the  dcfcft  of  which 
made  an  expiation  and  interceffion  neceffary,  is' 
gracioufly  difpenfed  with;  ahd  inftead  of  it,  tho- 
rough repentance  for  all  our  offences,  which  im- 
plies the  reformation  of  them,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  will  admit,  and  a  candid  reception  and 
fteddy  belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fin- 
cere  endeavours  to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  attain 
ttie  perfedion  of  its  graces  and  virtues,  accept- 
ed, and  made  the  condition  of  pardon*  and  cver- 
lafiing  happinefs.  'Which  are,  love,  reverence, 
gratitude  and  obedience  to  God.  Love,  gratitude, 
and  obedience  to  C/fcr(/?,  through  whom,  as  the 
jrppointed  inferceffor,  we  are  by  revelation  taught 
to  addrefs  the  Almighty  Father  of  all,  and  whofe 
death  we  are  to  commemorate  according  to  his  i 

appointment.  Thankfulnefs  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  comforter,  and  infpirer.  Benevolence  to  iften. 
Temperance  -  with  fefpeA  to  our  own  paffions 
and  appetites,  Humihty,  meeknefs,  chaftity, 
purity  of  heart,  integrity  in  thought  and  word ; 
mercy,  charity,  and  the  performance  of  all  the 
focial  and  relative  duties  of  life;  forgiving  of  in- 
juries, loving  erte^mies,  prudence  without  cun- 
ning; zeil  withibut  rancor;  ftcddinefs  without 
obftinacy;  contempt  of  riches,  honours,  plea- 
fures,  and  all  vi^orldly  things :  courage  to  ftand 
pp  for  the  truth  in  (pite  of  the  applaufe  or  threat- 

nings 
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nings  of  men,  attention  above  all  things  to  the 
concerns  of  futurity,  vigilance  againft  tempta- 
tions from  within,  and  from  the  allurements  of 
the  world ;  and  perfeverance  to  the  end  in  af- 
piring  after  the  ineftimable  pri^e  of  a  glorious  and 
happy  immortality. 

Chriftianity  propofes  the  nobleft  motives  to 
obedience,  that  can  be  conceived,  and  thp  fitteft 
for  influencing  fuch  an  order  of  beings  as  man-* 
kind.  The  moft  fordid  and  ftupid  is  likely  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  threatnings  of  a  punifhtncnt  in- 
conceivably terrible,  and  of  immcnfe  duration. 
The  natural  confequence  of  which  fear  is,  its 
being  deterred  fron^  vice,  and  forced  to  think  of . 
reforming.  From  whence  the  next  ftep  is  into 
fobriety,  or  negative  goodnefs.  Which  leads  na- 
turally to  the  praftice  of  direft  virtue;  and,  as 
praftice  produces  habit,  the  iffue  to  be  expefted 
is,  a  habit  of  virtue ;  an  attachment  to  good- 
nefs  -,  farther  and  farther  degrees  of  improve- 
ment; and  in  the  end  fuch  a  pcrfedlion  in  the 
government  of  pa(fion  and  appetite,  in  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  and  piety  to'God,  as  will,  up-' 
on  the  Chriftian  plan,  qualify  for  future  happi- 
nefs.  Thus,  the  denunciation  of  future  puniflx- 
ixient  for  vice,  which  Chriftianity  fets  forth,  is 
evidently  a  wife  and  proper  means  for  promote 
ing  virtue.  Efpecially,  if  we  add  the  encourage-. 
ment  of  certainty  of  pardon,  upon  repentance 
and  reformation,  which  important  point  we  owe 
wholly  to  revelation.   And  if  we  alfo  take  in  the 

vicw^ 
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views  of  the  fuperoatural  afliftance  which  Chri* 
ftiaaity  encourages  well-difpofed  perfons  to  ex-, 
peft  in  their  confli(ft  with  temptation  and  vice ; 
and  thofe  high  honours,  and  that  fublime  happi- 
nefs,  which  revealed  religion  fets  before  man- 
kind, as  the  confequence  of  a  victorious  pcrfc-, 
verance  in  virtue.    The  fitnefs  of  fuch  motives 
for  powerfully  influencing  fuch  an  order  of  be* 
ings,  as  the  human  fpecies,  is  a  proof,  that  the 
religion  which  propofes  them,  is  of  him,   who 
formed  the  human  fpecies;  who  endowed  man- 
kind with  re^on,  with  hope,  and  fear,  made  the 
mind  fufceptible  of  habit  ^  and  (lamped  upon  it 
the  idea  of  immortality.  For  none,  but  He,  who. 
formed  the  mind,  and  perfectly  knew  its  fprings^ 
could  addrefs  it  in  a  way  fo  pjoper  for  influen- 
cing it,  and  for  bringing  it,  in  a  confiftency  with . 
its  nature,  and  prefent  flate,  to  the  fteddy  lovo 
and  praftice  of  virtue. 

We  have  likcwife  in  Scripture  an  account  of 
the  eftabliihment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,,  and 
the  firm  adherence  of  its  fird  profeflbrs  in  ipite 
of  perfecution.  Add reflfes  from  the  firft  propa-. 
gators  of  Chriftianity  to  their  profelyfes,  explain*' 
ing  more  fully  the  doftfines  of  religion,  folviag 
their  difficulties,  encouraging  them  to  conftancy, 
and  giving  them  ufeful  direftions  for  the  conduft 
of  life.  And  prediftions  of  the  futurje  ftatc  of 
the  church,  its  degeneracy  into  popery,  and  the 


Gonfummation  of  all  things. 
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Ij^cre  tbe  anoazbg  rch^mc»  being  cQQ3pleced» 
comets  to  9  period*  TbiC  Divine  di^mfations 
1?i^  r^&td  to  mankiod,  in  thc^ir  j^rck^  ftate^ 
baling  been  finifhed  in.thr  efiabli/hoiejac  of  the 
Chriftian  reUgion  in  the  world,  notliiAg'  inore  19 
to  be  expe£i;ed»  but  the  complcuon.of  the  predic* 
tiooa  yet  unfulfilled^  of  which  the:  chief  ai:e,  the 
scfl oration  of  the  IfraeUtes  and  J^eev  lo  their  own 
county,  with,  the  coaMcrfion  of  rJhe  world  in  ge* 
neral  to  the  Chriftiam  celagion,  which  makes  wa]r 
ifx  the  laft  glorious  ages ;  iot  the  renovation* 
and  confummatioA  of  all  things  ;  for  the  gene*' 
ral  judgment  of  the  whole  hunrtan  race  according 
<o  the  chara&ers  they  havx^  fuftaincd  in  life,  the 
condemnation,  and  utter  deftrudion  of  fuoh  k£ 
the  fpeciesr  as  fhatl  be  found  to.have  rcndcrol 
themfotees.  unworthy,  and  incapable  of  the  Di« 
vine  mercy,  and  the  eftablifbmcnt  of  the  picRia 
and  virtuous  in  an  everlafting  ftate  of  glory  and 
happinefs,  in  order  to  their  improving  and  rifinor 
higher  and  higher  to  all  eternity. 

Can  any  man,  who  only  runs  through  this 
brief  and  imperfeft  (ketch  of  the  whole  body  of 
revelation,  bring  himfelf  to  believ-e^  that  fucb  a 
Icheme  could  h^e  been  begun  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  Garried  on  through  a  iliccef* 
fion  of  four  thoufand  years,  by  the  inftrument^* 
lity  of  a  number  of  different  perfon^,  wba  had 
no  opportunity  of  concerting  mea^ires  tegefher ; 
exhibiting  to  the  view  of  mankind  aU  that  i» 
great,  imporfant^  andufeful  to  bo  known  and 

piiuflifcd. 
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praAiied,  all  the  Divine  difpenfations  wuh  re- 
fpcd  to  a  fpecies  of  rational  moral  agents,  ttie 
fcopc  and  purpofe  of  the  whole  being  wife,  good^ 
worthy  of  God,  and  fuitable  to  the  wants  of  meo^ 
uniform  in  its  purpofe  throughout,  teaching  one 
grand,  and  ufeful  leflbn  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  agreeing  with  itfelf,with  the  conftitQcion 
and  courfe  of  nature,  the  drain  of  hiftory,  and  the 
natural  reafon  of  man,  in  which  there  ap^ars  a 
perfeA  agreement  betwixt  types  and  antitypes, 
doctrines  and  precepts,  prediftions  and  comple<^ 
tions,  laws  and  fandions,  pretentions  and  truth  i 
and  the  whole  leading  dire&ly  to  the  higheft  im- 
provement and  perfedion  of  human  nature ;  can 
any  man  bring  himfelf  to  believe  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  alUcomprehenfive  fcheme  to  be  really  no  more 
than  human  contrivance  ?  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. ... 

SECT.      III. 

Conftderations  on  fome  Particulars  in  Revealed 

Religion. 

TH  E  reader  may  remember,  that  I  put  off 
the  fubjeft  of  providence,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  a  dodrine  of  natural  religion, 
till  I  fhould  be  upon  revelation;  becaufe  it  is 
from  thence  that  it  receives  its  principal  confir- 
mation and  eftabliihment. 

The  ppiqion,  that  the  world,  and  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  by  the  infinite  Author 

A  of 
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of  all,  fupportcd  it)  their  cxiftepcc,  and  conduftcd 
in  all  the  changes  of  ft^LtjB,  which  they  \indergO| 
is  as  antient  as  the  belief  of  the  Divine  exiftence. 
As  to  the  natural  or  material  world,  ic  is  certain, 
from  reafon  and  experience,  that  the  inadtivity  of 
matter  is  infeparable  from  ic9  nature.    All  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  deduced  from  experience  and 
obiervation,  are  founded  upon  this  axiom,  Thac 
matter  does  neceflarily  continue  in  that  (late  in 
which  it  is  at  prefcnt,  whether  of  reft,  or  of  di*- 
re<5l  motion,  till  it  be  put  out  of  that  (late  by 
fome  living  agent.    To  imagine  niatter  capable 
of  itfelf,  of  changing  its  ftate  of  reft  into  that  of 
motion,  or  of  motion  into  reft,  would  be  fuppo; 
fing  it  fomeching  elfe  than  matter ;  for  ic  is  ef- 
fential  to  the  idea  of  matter,  that  it  refift  all  im* 
preflSons  made  upon  it.    Unrefifting  matter  is  a 
felf-contradidory  idea,  as  much  as  nqify  filence^ 
vicious  yirtue,  or  the  like.   There  is  not  one  ap* 
pearance^  or  effed,  in  the  natural  world,  that 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  unrefifting  mat* 
ter.  Upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  whole  courfc 
of  nature  depends.    To  fay,  that  matter,   how-* 
ever  modified,  is  capable  of  being  made  to  have 
any  tendency. to  chauge  its  place  or  ftace,  would 
be  afcribing  to  it  a  power  of  choqCng  and  refu- 
fing...  For  before  it  can  of  itfelf  change  its  ftate 
of  reft  for  motion,  or  of  motion  for  reft,  it  muft 
choQfe  for  itfelf.    If  a  particle  of  matter  is  to. 
move  itfelf, ,  which  way  Ihall  it  move?  If  you 
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determine  eaflward,   weftward,   fouchward)  of 
northward;  the  qiicftioh  immediately  arifes^  wb]^ 
Jhould  k  move  eaftw^  rather  thacv  weitward, 
or  ibuthward  rather  than  northward  ?  To^afbrfce 
thought,  or  choice,  or  a<Slivity  of  any  kki  J,  to 
matter^  however  modified,  is  afcribin^  to*  it  wfiae 
rontradi£ls-  its  very  nature  and  efienoe.    For  its 
iiatnre  and  eflence  is  to  continue  for  ever  iHa<%ive; 
So  that,  wherever  we  fee.  a  portion  of  matter  in 
motion,  ic  is  certain,  that  it  is  moved' by  tht 
a&ibn  of  fbme  livmg  agent.  Farther,  if  we  fbond 
in  the  natural  world  no  motions  carried  on,  bat 
what' proceeded  in  diredlfines,  it  might  be  con* 
cejvable,  that  the  matter  of  the  univerlfe  had  re- 
ceived* fach  an  inTpolfe  at  the  be^nning,  as  had 
continued'  it^  motions  till  now.     For,  matter, 
put  pnee  in  motion,  muft,  if  left  to  itfdfi  move 
on  in  a  direft  courfe  to  eternity*    But  whoever 
has  confidered  the  natural  worlds  will  refteft,  that 
there  are  z  great  many  different  motions  conti* 
nually  going  on  in  the  univerfe,  fome  of  wlitcli 
are-dircftlycoifftrary  to  otiiers*    That  the^forci^s^ 
T^ith  wjiich  bodies  tend  to  one  another,  and'  witb 
v^ich  fome'  iblid  fubftances  cohere,^  are  immen&iy 
great,  while  the  eafe^  with  which  the  Hghteft 
bodies  pa&  through  the  fpace,  in  which  thofe 
forces  prevuil,  makes^  it  inconceivable,  that  any 
^  thing  material  is  the  cauie  of  thofe  fbrcuig  ten* 
dencies.    This  therefore  obliges  us  to  ha^ne  re* 
courfe  to  fomething  itnmaterial,  as  the  cauib  of 
the  cndlefsly  various,  complicated,  and  contrary 

tendencies. 
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teodencies^  which  we  ddQ  prevail  in  nature.  In 
the  folar  fjrftem,  fuppofing,  aa  fome  have  fancied, 
d  fete  of  fubtle  particles  continually  flowing  in** 
ward,  toward  the  fun,  to  produoe  the  efit^  of 
gravitation^  there  muft  be  another  inBuic  of  the 
fame  ibrt  of  particles,  from  all  part)  toward  each 
of  the  planets^  for  they  too  are  endowed  (to  ufe 
the  common  eKprefiion)  With  the  {>ower  of  at- 
rrading  toward  themielves  whai^ever  is  v^ithtn 
the  fphene  of  their  attra&ton.  It  is  evident,  tbtt 
the  CQUrfe  of  the  partielea,  which  cauie  grdvi* 
tat  ion  toward  the  fun,  muft  be  in  part  dtredly  cdn^ 
trary  to  that  which  caufes  the  gravitation  of  thtf 
fatielittes  of  a  planet  toward  it.  And  the  ftreams 
loi  particles  flowing  inward,  toward  each  of  the 
fatelKtes  of  a  planet,  muft  be  in  part  directly 
-contrary  to  the  courfe  of  thofe  which  flow  toward 
the  planet  itfelf.  The  planet  alfo  continually 
changing^  place,  no  pofiible  influx  of  particles 
toward  it  can  produce  the  effoft  required,  ,be* 
i^ai^fe  that  dired;ion  of  fisch  influx,  which  would 
be  favourable  i'n  one  fieuatitbn,  noufl:  of  courfe  be 
qmce  contrary  in  another*  And  upon  the  planer 
It&lf,  if  tbe^e  are  any  animals  or  vegetables,  any 
material  fiibflances,  in  which  ther«  is  either  fccrer 
tion^  motion  of  fluids,  corruption,  decay,  or  re^- 
novation,  the  contrariety  of  the  courfe  o(  the 
particles,  by  which  fuch  incernai  motions  sine  car- 
ried o«,  mud  be  fuch  as  to  produce  abfolute 
confiilion ;  for  we  oiuft  at  laft  conceive,  through*: 
4^t  all  created  Ipace,  an  inflnite  number  of 
Vol.  II.  B  b  ftreams 
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fireams  of  fmall  particles  flowing  in  all  direffcions^ 
which  could,  by  the  very  fuppofition,  produce  no 
regular  motion  in  the  material  fyftem.  Befides^ 
we  know,  that  the  forces  of  attraftion  and  gravi- 
tation are  not  as  the  furfaces  of  bodies  attrading^ 
one  another ;  but  as  the  number  of  particles 
contained  in  them,  which  requires  a  power  that 
fhall  freely  pervade  the  moft  folid  bodies,  not 
merely  aflfedl  their  furfaces.  We  likewife  know, 
that  elaftic  matter  tends  every  V^ay,  or  endea* 
vours  to  diffufe  itfelf  wider  and  wider^  and  to  re- 
pel its  own .  particles,  and  every  furrounding 
body.  This  power,  or  tendency  (to  ufe  the 
common  improper  term)  is  by  no  means  confid- 
ent with  any  theory  of  ftreams  of  particles  flow* 
ing  any  one  way  \  but  is  eaflly  explicable  by  that 
of  an  infinite  Mind  within  all  matter. 

There  is,  in  fliorr,  no  folution  of  the  various 
and  oppofite  tendencies  of  the  parts  of  the  mace* 
rial  fyftem,  that  is  not  palpably  abfurd,  befides 
having  recourfe  to  an  infinite  Mind,  in  which  the 
vifible  world  has  its  being,  and  by  which  it  not 
only  was  at  firfl:  put  into  motion,  like  a  clock 
V70und  up  and  fet  a  going ;  but  is  continually, 
from  moment  to  moment,  aftuated  according  to 
certain  fixed  rules  or  methods,  which  are  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature. 

If  therefore  we  find  it  neceffary ,  on  account  of 
the  neceflary  inadivity  of  matter,  which  has  no- 
thing in  its  nature  equal  to  the  complicated 
motions,  which  we  fee  in  the  fyfl:em  of  the  worlds 
4  to 
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to  conclude,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  nature 
does  continually,  either  mediately  or  immediately^ 
exert  his  indefatigable  power  in  conducing  and 
aftuating  the  inanimate  machine ;  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  lefs,  than  that  he  beftows  as  much  of  his  atten- 
tion and  fuperintendency  upon  the  moral  fyftem, 
as  upon  the  natural ;  for  the  latter,  having  been 
produced  for  the  fake  of  the  former,  Ihcws  the 
former  to  be  of  fuperior  value. 

The  fuperintendency  of  a  world  infinite  in  ex- 
tent, and  containing  an  infinite  number  of  par- 
ticulars, would  evidently  be  po  more  than  what 
infinite  power  and  omniprefence  would  be  fully 
equal  to.  So  that. the  thought  of  any  (hadow  o£ 
difficulty  in  governing  the  univerfe,  ought  never 
to  enter,  into  our  minds. 

To  fuppofe  great  part  of  the  fcheme.of  provi** 
dence  carried  on  by  the  miniftration  of  angels, 
or  other  created  beings,  comes  to  the  fame,  as 
afcribing  all  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  fu- 
preme.  For;  cyery  created  being  in  the  univerfe, 
the  higheft  feraph,  as  well  as  the  meaneft  rep>- 
tile,  derives  all  his  powers  from  the  Supreme, 
and  depends  from  moment  to  moment,  upon  the 
univerfal  Author  of  exiftencci  for  his  being,  and 
the  exertion  of  all  his  powers.  \ 

The  promifcuous  diftribution  of  happinefs  and 
niikry  in  this  life,  or  what  we  commonly  call 
good  or  bad  fortune,  is  no  fort  of  objedtion  to 
the  dodrine  of  a  providence.  The  continual  and 
certain  confequenccs  of  virtue  and  vice  rcfpedively, 

B  b  2  ihe 
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the  immediate  interpofition  of  heaven,  oti  evcrf 
occafion,  would  have  been  whoUy  mconfiftcnt 
with  a  ftate  of  difcipline.     AfkI  yet  there  is  a 
general  fchcme  as  vifibly  carried  on  iii  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  natural ;  though  many  pafticulart 
in  both  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  weak  faculties* 
To  fay,  that  it  is  difparaging  the  Divine 
wifdom  to  alledge  the  ncceffity  or  propriety  of 
a  continual  exertion  of  power  in  the  natural 
world,  which  ought  rather  to  be  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  fo  conflituted  at  firft  as  to  proceed  of 
itfeif,  without  the  continued  application  of  the 
Almighty  hand  v  this  objeAion,  duly  confidered, 
has  no  manner  of  weight.     For,  if  the  material 
world  was  to  exift  at  all,  it  was  necefikry  it  fliould 
be  what  by  the  very  nature  of  matter  it  muft  be; 
^at  isy  inanimate  and  ina£live.     And  if  fo>  it 
mutt  be  a&uated,  or  be  motionkfs^  or  at  feaft 
it  muft  have  no  complex  motions.    The  truth  iS'^ 
a  fdf-moving  complicated  material  machine,  is  ft 
contradi&ion   m  terms;    and  therefore   what 
<ottld  not  poffibly  exift. 

If  we  confider  that  the  infinite  Mind  inhabits 
all  created  and  uncreated  fpace,  we  Ihall  think  it 
as  proper  in  Hkn  to  a£luate  continually  the  irn^ 
menfe  machine  of  the  univerfe,  to  every  atom  of 
which  he  is  immediately  prefeot,  as  fov  a  human 
tnind  to  a£tuate  the  body  ic  inhabits..  And  n^ 
.  one  in  his  fenfea  ever  thought,  it  would  have 
been  better,  that  the  body  Ihould  have  been 
made  to  perform  its  functions  like,  a  clock  once 

wound 
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wound  up,  than  that  ic  fliould  be  continually, 
from  moment  to  monient,  at  the  command  of  the 
mind,  to  a£luate  it  at  pleafune. 

In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpe£t  to  the  moral 
world,  it  is  not  lefiening  die  wifdom  or  power  of 
the  univerfal  moral  Governor,  to  fuppofe  inter- 
pofidons  neccflary.  There  arc  various  confider- 
ations,  which  ihew  the  contrary. 

In  general^  that  of  the  prefent  frail  and  pitiable 
ftate  of  human  nature  -,  the  circumftance  of  an 
evil  being's  having  got  an  afcendancy  over  man- 
Hind;  of  the  iirft  introdu6lion  of  vice  being 
through  temptation,  which  may  be  our  peculiar 
misfortunes  of  our  being  perhaps  one  of  the 
]oweft  orders  of  moral  agents;  thefe,  circum- 
ftances  may  render  it  proper,  that  we  at  leafi 
ihould  have  fome  extraordinary  affiftance  given 
us,  that  there  ihould  be  fome  peculiar  interpoHtU 
pns  in  our  favour.  Now,  to  fuppofe  a  pofitive 
providential  occonomy  and  fuperintendency  car- 
ried on,  is  fuppofing  the  eafiefl:  poffible  fclieme 
for  gaining  fuch  ends  as  might  be  wanted  for  the 
advantage  of  our  fpccies. 

Communities  feem  to  require  a  providence,  to 
reward,  or  punifh  their  behaviour  in  their 
national  and  public  character,  as  on  occafion  qf 
the  obfcrvance,  or  breach  of  laws  of  nation?,  gyr  ' 
alliances.  The  rewards  and  punifhmencs  of  the 
future  ftate  will  be  perfonal.  Good  men,  being 
guilty  of  faults,  ought  to  fuffer  in  this  world, 
(hough  they  come  to  final  happinefs  in  (b^  next } 

5  b  5  that 
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that  evil  may  not  wholly  efcapc;  which  fcerns  to 
infer  the  propriety  of  a  providence.  The  won- 
derful  difcovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  horrid 
crimes,  particularly  murder,  is  a  ftrong prefump- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  this  doftrine. 

But  revelation  puts  this  matter  wholly  out  of 
doubt ;  as  it  every  where  goes  upon  the  fuppofi- 
lion  of  a  continual  Divine  fuperintendency  over 
the  natural  and  moral  world.  For  it  reprefcnts 
'this  world  as  God's  world,  created,  preferved, 
continually  conduced,  and  hereafter  to  be  judged 
by  Him.  It  exhibits  a  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
conduft  of  the  affairs  of  the  ^yorld  in  general, 
and  of  one  nation  in  particular*,  which  19  alto- 
gether inconfiftent,  without  taking  in  the  idea  of 
a  providence.  Prophecy,  and  miracles,  of  which 
elfewhere,  neccflarily  fuppofe  Divine  interpo- 
fition.  And  Holy  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  places 
cxprefsly  affirms  the  doftrine  of  providence.  For 
It  informs  us, 

*  *'  That  God  preferveth,  and'  upholdeth  all 
•*  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  and  that 
"  they  continue  to.  this  day  according  to  his  or- 
^*  dinance.  That  he  has  appoi/ited  feed-time 
•*  and  harveft,  cold  and  heat,  fumiper  and  win- 
^*  ter  -,  and  that  they  fhail  not  ceafe,  while  the 
"  earth  remaineth.  That  with  Him  is  the 
f  fountain  of  life.     That  he  preferves  man  ancj 

•  See  Page  348.  ct  fcqq. 

?*  beaft. 
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**-bcafl:,  aad  gives  food  to  all  flcfli.     That  in  his' 
**  hand  is  the  foul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
^*  breath  of  every  creature.     That  in  him  we 
*^  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  who  holds 
•'  our  fouls  in  life,   and  will  be  our  guide  even 
"  to  death.     That  he  preferves  us,  whilft  wc 
**  fleep,  and  when  we  wake;  when  we  go  out, 
V  and  when  we  come  in,  even  from  the  womb, 
*'  making  us  to  dwell  in  fafety.     That  he  is  the 
*'  univerfal  King,  and  Judge  of  all,  and  does  ac- 
cording tp  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    That 
V. angels,  archangels,  principalities  and  powers, 
**  thrones  and  dominions,  are  fubjeft  to  Him, 
*^  and  that  they  rejoice  to  do  his  commandments, 
"  hearkening  to  his  word.    That  he  gives  fruit- 
**  ful  feafons  on  earth,  and  crowns  the  yedr  with 
"  his  goodnefs ;  and  again,  at  his  pleafure,  (huts 
**  up  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the 
**  land  yield  not  her  increafe;  turning  a  fruitful 
*'  land  into  barennefs,  for  the  wickednefs  of  them 
**  that  dwell  therein.    That  the  Moft  high  rules. 
*'  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  whom- 
"  foever  he  will.     That  he  puts  down  one,  and 
**  fets  another  up.     That  by  him  kings  reign, 
"  and  princes  bear  rule.     That  unlefs  he  keep 
V  the  city,  the  watchmen  watch  in  vain.     That 
**  he  increafes  the  nations  j  and  again  deftfoys 
"  them  ;  that  he  enlarges,  and  ftraitens  them  at 
**  his  pleafure.     That  whenever  he  fpeaks  con- 
*^  cerning  a  nation,  to  build  and  to  plant,  or  to 

B  b  4  ♦*  pluck 
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**  pluck  up  and  deftroy  it,  hiscounfcl  fhaU  ftand, 
**  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleafurc.     That  from 
<•  hiri)  comes  every  good  and  perfeft  gift;'  and 
**  at  thp  fame  time,  there  is  no  (penal)  evil  in  the 
♦*  world,  which  he  has  not  fent.     That  he  kills, 
^<  and  makes  alive;  that  he  wounds,  and  heals; 
"  brings  down  to  the  grave,  and  brings  up  again, 
*•  at  pleafure.  That  the  preparations  of  the  heart, 
•'  and  the  anfwer  of  the  tongue,  are  from  God, 
*•  who  gives  wifdom  to  the  wife,  and  knowledge 
**  to  thofe  who  know  underftanding ;  and  wh^n 
**  it  feems  good  to  him,  hides  the  things  from 
*'  the  wife  and  prudent,  which   he   reveals  to 
"  babes.    That  he  makes  poor,  and  makes  rich ; 
"  brings  low,  and  lifts  up.     That  riches  and 
*'  honour  come  from  him.     That  the  race~is  not 
"  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong ;  nor 
**  bread  to  the  wife,  nOf  favour  to  men  of  fkill  j 
"  but  it  is  the  hand  of  God,  that  has  wroughtall 
**  thcfe  things.     That  though  the  horfc  be  prc- 
"  pared  againft  the  day  of  battle,  fafety  is  from 
f^  God.    That  he  makes  wars  to  ceafe,  and  fends 
*^  fword   among  the  nations,   at  his   pleafure. 
"  That  the  wrath  of  man  fliall  be  made  to  work 
♦*  out  his  praife,  and  the  remainder  fliall  be  re- 
♦*  {trained.    That   when  the  lot  is  caft,    the 
*'  the  difpofing  of  it  is  of  God.    That  he  works 
^*  all  things  according  to  the  counfel  pf  his  own 
"  will,  and  is  accountable  to  no  one.** 

The  truth  of  the  do<5irine  of  providence  is 
therefor?  cftablilhcd  upon  rcafon  and  revelation. 

To 
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To  proceed  to  anochtr  fubjeft:  The  account 
vft  have  in  Scripture  of  our  fpecies  in  general 
fttffering  by  the  firft  offence  of  our  grand  parents, 
niay  feeqi  ac  firft  view  ibmewhat  difficult  to 
underfland ;    as  if  it  were  a  hardfhip  that  we 
ibould  be  in  any  refpeft  lofers  by  what  we  are 
innocent  of.    That  we  ihould  be  in  danger  of 
being  condemned  to  any  future  or  final  punifh*' 
ment  upon  any  account,  but  our  own  perfonal 
voluntary  guilt,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture,  and  would  indeed  render  revelation,  as 
wdli  as  reafon,  wholly  ufelefs  for  dinefting  us  to 
(he  means  of  working  out  our  own  falvation,  and 
avoiding  deftruftion.   That  perfeA juftice  ihould 
determine  one  perfon  to   final  deftru£lion  for 
what  wa^  done  by  another,  many  ages  before  his^ 
birth,  at  once  overturns  all  our  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.     And  if  we  cannot  judge  of  right 
and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  expeded,  nor  fboukt 
ever  have  been  commanded,  to  forfake  the  error 
of  our  ways,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right.    So  that  this  opinion  grofsly  mifreprefents 
the  charader  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  fub- 
vefts  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  from  the 
foundation.     But  that  the  natural,  as  well  as 
judicial  efFeft  of  the  firft  violation  of  Divine  au- 
thority,  followed    by    innumerable  fuccceding 
tranfgrelEons,  might  be  the  finking  of  the  fpecies 
fome  degrees  lower;     the   fubjeding    thcm< 
and  the  world  they  inhabit,  to  vifible  marks  of 

JDivine  difplcafure  s  and  thpir  being,  upon  the 
.*  whole 
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whole,  of  courfe,  io  ^  fituation  lefs  promifing  for 
univerfal  virtue  and  happinefs ;  may  be  reafon- 
^ble  enough  to  fuppofe,  and  may  be  found  to 
have  been  intended  for  valuable  mor^l  purpofes. 
For,  as  the  cafe  of  our  fpecies  is,  that  they  have 
continued  difobedient  ever  fince  the  firft  offence* 
it  is  but  reafooable,  that  they  be  expofed  to 
fuffertngs  and  afHidions.  And  as  the  natural 
tendency  of  afHidion  is  reformation,  and  every 
inflance  of  our  world's  being  in  a  ruined  flate, 
and  under  a  curfe,  ought  to  furniih  a  memorial 
of  the  great  evil  of  vice  \  on  thcfc  confiderations, 
the  prefeQt  flate  of  the  world  is  evidently  an 
cfFcft  of  the  Divine  goodnefs,  as  well  as  fevcrity. 
If  man  is  funk  below  the  flation,  in  which  the 
fpecies  were  firft  placed,  he  has  no  room,  for 
complaint :  for  he  might  have  been  placed  there 
at  his  creation.  If  our  condition  feems  lefs  pro- 
mifing for  virtue  and  happinefs,  than  that  in 
which  the  firft  of  the  fpecies  were  at  their  creation 
placed ; .  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  revelation  fhews,  very  great  things 
have  been  done  for  us,  more  than  fufficient  to 
make  up:  for  what  feeming  difadvantages  we  may 
labour  under.  And  thus  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint is  effedually  precluded. 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  dcftrudion  of 
mankind  by  a  general  deluge^  is  a  fubjed  which 
deferves  to  be  briefly  confidered. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  pofitively  affirmed, 

that  this,  or  the  other,  was.  the  true  caufe  of.  a 

particular 
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particular  fapernatural  phsenomenon,  or  the  me- 

.thod  in  which  it  was  brought  about;  we  may 

yet  conclude  in  general^  that  it  is  more  fuitable 

CO  the  ways  of  God,  to  bring  about  alleffeds^ 

as  well  natural,  as  thofe  we  call  fupernatural,  or 

miraculous,  by  certain  adequate  means,  and,  as 

far  as  poffible,  con&ftently  with  the  fiated  laws 

and   coiirfe  of  nature.     That  a .  mighty  wind 

ihould,  according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fepa- 

rate  the  Red-fea  for  the  pafiage  of  the  people  of 

Ifraely  was  as  proper  a  miracle  wrought  in  their 

1  favour,  as  if  the  immediate  word  or  will  of  God 

had   done  it.     And  if  the  general  deluge  was 

brought  on    by   ibme  pre-eilabiiihed  -  natural 

•  means,  it  waa  no  lefs  a  Divine  judgment  upon  a 

race  o#  creatures,  whofe  wickedneis  was  forefeen, 

than  if  it  had  been  caufed  by  the  immediate 

:€xertion^  of  Omnipotence.     What  conftitutes  a 

particular  wonderful  event  a  proper  miracle,  in  a 

'theological  fenie,  is,  its  being  exprefsly  appealed 

tsf  by  ibme  perfon,  as  a  confirmation  of  a  new 

pretended  dodrine  or  million  from  heaven.    The 

.general  deluge  was  accord^1gly  foretold,  and  the 

ipeople  of  thofe  antient  times  focwarned  of  it  by 

Noah^  but  in  vain.     Should  a  perfon,  pretending 

.to  a  Divine  miffion,  fortftel  an  earthquake  fome 

^muonths.  or  years   before,   and  an  earthquake 

^ihould  happen  exaftly  at  the  threatened  time, 

all  reafonable  men  would,  yield  that  meafure  of 

iU&nt  to  his  aflertions  and  pretentions,  which 

plight  be.  thought  jyftly  due  to  the  authority  of 

one 
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one  (ingle  mirack,  taken  in  conjuddfion  widi 
the  other  circumftanoes  of  his  own  ch^ra&cr, 
and  that  of  his  do&rine.  Yet  earthtjuakes  are 
effbds  of  natural  caufes.  And  if  any  perlan 
thinks  it  difparages  the  miracle  of  the .  flood  lo 
fay,  tliat  it  was  brought  shwt  by  the  inftrumeo^ 
tality  of  an  intervening  caufe,  the  objection  is  the 
fame,  taking  it  for  an  imn^iate  effect  of  DivHie 
power.  For  the  end  being  the  deftru^ion  of  a 
race  c^  degenerate  mortals,  it  may  as  well  be 
faid»  Why  were  they  not  all  ftruck  dead  in  a 
moment  by  a  word  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
without  the  inftru mentality  of  the  fufibcatiog 
element  of  water?  as.  Why  was  tfat  flood 
brought  on  by  means  of  any  imerve&iiig  caufe  ? 
No  one  doubts^  whether  the. oki  world  was  de*- 
ftroyed  by  God,  as  an  exempUry  puniihmeoc  ftir 
their  wickednefi*  Why  fliofuld  any  one.tUnk 
it  lefs  a  Divine  judgment,  for  its  being  bcougbc 
about  in  a  confiftency  with  the  regular  and  uni- 
f(mn  pocedure  of  nature,  than  if  it  l»d  boeo  ta 
efied  quite  detached  from,  and  untsume&ed  wJib 
the  univerfai  fcheme ;  which  js  not  fo  beautifiil, 
fo  inafterly,  nor  fo  worthy  of  an  univerial 
Governon 

Since  the  decifionof  the  queKion  of  the  caufe 
of  the  tides>  which  puzzled  all  antiquity,  and  has 
been  fhewn  by  our  incomparable  pbibfopher  tq 
be  the  efleft  of  the  mutual  gravitatioi^  of  the 
earth  and  moon;  it  isveryea(]Uy  coneeivaU^ 
that  a  nearer  approach  of  the  nptooii  toward  our 
I  earthy 
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eaitfay  hj  a  third  part  of  her  whole  diflancrf, 
imuld  Gaoie  an  eaormoufl^  high  tide.  If  there- 
£^re  we  fuppofe  the  moon,  or  aay  other  cekftial 
body^  to  aji^roach  rery  near  to  the  earth,  the 
ef&d  muft  be  foch  a  tide,  as  would  rife  higher 
than  the  higheft  lands,  and,  rolling  round  the 
globe,  would  waih  down  ali  terreftrial  citatui«B 
tmo  t^he  deep,  where  they  muft  perilh.  As  we 
know  that  comets,  from  time  to  time,  come  from 
alt  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  enter  into  the  plan- 
etary regions  j  it  h  no  unnatural  foppofition,  to 
imagine  that  a  comer,  paffing  near  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  might  have  been  the  ap- 
pointed inftrument  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  by 
producing,  by  means  of  attraAion,  a  difruption 
of  the  outward  flieU  of  this  earth,  under  which  it 
is  probable  a  great  coHeftion  of  waters  was 
lodged;  which  being  by  attraflbn  railed  into  an 
exceflivc  tide,  muft  occalion  the  immerfion  and 
ffcftru^ion  of  all  land  animals.  And  which 
might  in  great  part  be  afterwards  abforbed  into 
▼aft  empty  caverns  in  the  earth,  which  might  by 
the  fame  means  be  opened  for  its  reception,  and 
thus  the  prcloit  dry  land  left.  The  Scripture 
account,  of  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
^  the  great  dccp,'^  feems  to  countenance  this  no- 
tion j  which  whoever  wpuld  examine  thoroughly^ 
may  read  mriftorfs  Theory  of  the  Earth.  That 
it  a  made  very  probable  in  that  woric,  that  a 
comet  did  pafs  near  the  annual  path  of  the  earth 
about  the  time  of  the  general  deluge,  is-ac^ 

knowledged 
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knowledged  by  the  moft. judicious  aftronomersL 
That,  upon  every  theory,  the  account  of  the  flood 
is  attended  with  difficulties,  mult  likewife  be 
confeifed.  But  I  think  it  a  fatisfa6tion,  that 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  brought  about 
by  a  comet,  the  poffibility  of  k  is  fairly  made  out^ 
and  even  a  fort  of  analogy  to  the  common  courfe 
of  natuce,  in  the  tides,  which  at  times  rife  to  fuch 
heighths  as  to  produce  partial  deluges* 

However  the  flood  was  brought  about,  there, 
are  too  many  vifible  and  unqueftionable  marks 
of  a  general  difruption  of  the  oucfide  of  this  our 
planet,  in  the  hideous  mountains,  mifliapen  roclc;^ 
hollow  vales,  and  other  ruinous  appearances,  with 
quantities  of  fca*fliells,  bones  of  animals,  and 
large  trees,  found  at  a  great  depth  in  the  earth  9 
there  are,  1  fay,  too  many  marks  of  a  general 
concuflion  and  ruin  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  it  has 
undergone  fome  very  great  and  univerfal  change; 
which  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  general 
deluge,  which,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  Scripture, 
ieems  fit  10  have  produced  exa(flly  the  efiedls  we 
obferve. 

It  is  true,  that  telefcopes  difcdver,  on  the  face 
of  the  moon,  and  the  planet  Venusy  irregularities 
and  roughnefles,  whicli  make  an  appearance 
fomewhat  like  to  thofe,  which  we  may  fupp(^ 
might  be  obferved  from  the  moon  upon  the 
fa^  of  our  earth.    But  we^^annot  be  certata». 

that 


I 
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that  thofe  inequalities  have  not  been  part  of  the 
original  make  of  thofe  bodies ;  unlefs  we  could 
examine  them,  as  we  can  thofe  of  our  own  planet. 
So  thatwhat  we  obferve  of  this  fort  upon  thofe 
bodies  does  in  no  degree  affed  what  has  been 
faid  with  refped  to  the  probability  that  a  general 
deluge  was  the  caufe  of  the  vifibly  ruinous  ftate. 
of  our  earth ;  for  we  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  in- 
equalities on  the  face  of  the  Moon  and  Venus  arc 
of  the  fame  minous  kind  with  thofe  of  our 
world.  The  Moon  efpccially  differs  from  our 
planet  in  two  efiential  particulars.  For  it  is 
certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that  (he  has  neither  iea, 
at  leaft  on  the  face  which  is  always  towards  us, 
nor  atmofphere  of  air.  So  that  we  cannot  reafqn 
on  any  minute  circumftances  from  one  to  the 
other;  but  may  judge  of  what  we  find  in  our. 
own  world,  the  ftate  of  which  feems  perfedly  to 
anfwer  to  what  might  have  been  expedted  to  be 
produced  by  fuch  a  deluge  as  Mofes  defcribes. 

One  particular,  with  regard  to  the  flood,  ii 
to6  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  We  have  in  the 
book  oiGenefis  an  cxad  account  of  the  meafures 
of  the  ark  in  cubits.  In  thc'time  oiMofeSy  it  is. 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  world  was  fo  well 
known,  or  natural  hiftory  carried  fuch  a  length, 
that  the  variety  of  different  fpecies  of  terreftrial 
animals  (hould  be  gueflcd  at  to  any  nearnefs.  So 
that  it  was  to  be  expefted,  the  meafures  of  the 
ark  fhould  be  taken  either  too  fmall  or  too  large, 
if  the  calculation  of  the  room  neceflary  for  iodg- 
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hig  fev^ft  of  ^rery  cfeatn  fpeetes^  tfi4  tiKro  of  eterf 
one  Gf  the  others,  bad  been  taken  acCDrding  to 
xyiere  hunfian  kfiowiedge,  or  coDJ^&ure.  Infteid 
6f  which,  it  h  found  by  cakolations  n^ade  tfl 
eur  times,  when  it  is,  by  means  of  ouf  excenfivd 
eomtncrce  over  the  world,  known,  how  niafiy 
differ^M  fpedes  of  terreftrial  animals  there  are  in 
atl  different  climes  and  countries  i  thac  tlw 
meafures  we  have  ol  the  ark  would  have  afforded 
juft  fufficient  room  for  all  the  creamres  to  bo 
flowed  in  it,  and  one  year's  provilion.  No 
human  fagacity  could,  in  thofe  early  times^  in 
which  there  was  fb  little  intercourfe  amoAg  the 
inhabitants  of  difierent  countrks,  have  gu^flfed 
at  the  true  number  of  different  fpecies  <rf  land 
animals  in  ai!  the  various  climates  of  dte  world, 
every  one  of  which  almoft  has  its  peculiat  feet.  It 
is  therefore  evident,  that  the  fize  and  capacity 
of  tlinark  was  orderd  by  Divine  appointment. 
For  a  human  architcft  would  undoubtedly  have 
given  its  meafures  too  large  or  too  fmall. 

There  being  fomcwhat  feemingly  difficult  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  thofe  degenerate  beings,  the 
fallen  angels,  it  may  be  proper  to  throw  together 
a  few  thoughts  on  that  head. 

Whether  the  angelic  fpecies  were,  at  the  dme 
of  their  fall,  ih  a  firft  ftage  of  trial,  fuch  as  that 
in  which  we  are  at  prefent,  or  whether  they  had 
gone  through  their  firft  ftate  of  difciplinc,  and 
deviated  afterwards,  as  it  feems  inconflftent  with 

the  nature  of  finite  moral  agents  to  fuppofe  theitt 

♦  • 
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ja  any  ftaic  out  of  all  danger,  or  pofTibility  of 
deviation  •,  whatever  particular  ftace,  I  fay,  they 
were  at  that  time  in,  the  poffibility  of  their  dege- 
nerating into  difobedience  noay  be  accounted  for 
in  a  way  contprehenGble  by  us ;  though  we  can- 
.not  be  fure,  that  we  have  the  true  and  full  ac- 
count of  that  whole  matter.  The  moft  probable 
account  of  the  tran^refilon  and  degeneracy  of 
thole  once  illuftrious  beings,  may  ht^  That  they 
difallowed  of  the  juft  pretentions  of  tbb  Ms/Jiab 
.to  be  the  general  Governor  of  their  whole  order  5 
as  the  pcrverfe  Jeios  afterwards  rejeded  him^ 
when  be  came  in  the  flefh.  To  fuppofe  that  the 
.^ngek,  now  fallen,  were  capable  of  refolutely 
jand  deliberately  oppofing  themfelves  to  Omni* 
potence,  or  railing  rebellion  againfl:  God,  as  God^ 
is  ahfurd.  But  it  is  no  way  inconceivable,  that 
jthey  might  at  firft  queftion  the  Meffiab*s  preten- 
iions  to.  authority  over  them,  which  mighty  fqr 
any  thing  we  know,  be  difputable,  as  his  miflion 
appeared  to  fooie  even  of  the  fincere^  though  not 
fufficiently  confiderate,  Jews.  In  coofequence  of 
this,  we  can  ea&ty  enough  conceive  the  pofllt^llity 
of  their  being  mifled,  by  pride,  by  example,  and 
{)erfuafion  of  S^tmy  the  leader  of  the  adverie 
party,  who  probably  hioifelf  had  afpired  to  a 
fuperiority  over  l^is^feltow-beingSj  and  could  not 
brook  a  rival.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  fuppofmg 
a  fett  of  beings,  of  luch  fuperior  wifdom  as  we 
icom  manly  foppofe  they  poflefled,  capable,  of 
OTor ;  Scripture  itfelf  expcefsly  affirms,  that  the 
yoL.  IL  C  c  angela 
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angels  arc  chargeable  with  folly.  Befides,  we 
pronounce  rafhly,  when  we  pretend  to  aflerc, 
that  the  angels  were  at  the  time  of  their  fall 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  moft  knowing  of  our 
fpecies.  We  find  indeed  thofe  who  kept  their 
integrity,  fpoke  of  in  Scripture  as  raifed  to  very 
high  degrees  of  elevation.  But  nothing  can 
from  whence  be  argued  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who 
fell  many  ages  before,  when  perhaps  they  might 
not  be  rifen  to  any  fuch  degree  of  perfeftion  as 
the  good  part  of  that  fpecies  now  enjoy,  which 
may  be  the  reward  of  their  virtue  and  fidelity. 
Befides,  fuppofing  thofe  beings  to  have  fallen 
from  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  to  which  they  were 
railed  in  confequence  of  their  having  with  fucccfs 
paft  through  one  ftage  of  trial  or  difcipline,  we 
know  not  whether  one  ftage  of  difcipline  was  all 
^  that  was  allotted  them,   '  We  know  not  but  they 

were  to  pafs  through  two,  or  more,  ats  one  pro- 
perly fpeaking  feems  appointed  for  us,  though,  as 
obferved  before,  no  ftate  of  freedom  can  be 
wholly  fecure  from  all  poflSbility  of  deviation, 
but  only  more  and  more  fOj^  according  to  tbein- 
creafing  experience,  longer  halritude,  and  greater 
wifdom  of  moral  agents,  Wc  know  not,  but 
the  angelic  fpecies  were  raifed  to  the  happinefs, 
from  which  they  fell,  in  confequence  of  their 
going  through  a  more  advantageous  and  eafy 
firft  ftage  of  probation,  than  what  is  appointed 
us;  and  that,  to  balance  that  advantage,  the 
happinefs  they  were  r^fed  to  was  more  precari- 

-  '     pus 
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Ous  than  that  which  is  dcftihed  for  thofe  of  our 
.  fpfecies,  who  (hall  acquit  chetnfelvcs  with  honoui* 
bf  a  more  difficult  one.     This  feems  no  more 
than  equitable,  and  natural,  that  the  confcquenco 
of  an  eafier  ftate  of  trial  pafTed  through  with 
fucecfs  (hduld  be  a  lower  degree,  and  more  pre- 
carious kind,  of  happinefs;  and  of  a  more  diffi- 
cult one,  a  higher  and   more  certain  kind  of 
happinefs.     And  befidcs^  it  is  very  probably  the 
nature  of  all  moral  agents  to  value  moft,  and  be 
moft  afraid  of  lofmg,  what  has  coft  them  the 
greateft  pains  to  attain,  and  what  only  a  few 
have  attained.     Howeyer  it  be,  there  is  plainly 
no  abfurdity  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fall 
of  4i  certain  number  of  beings,  of  a  rank  prior  in 
exiftence^  and  fuperior  in  dignity,  to  ours ;  nor  of 
their  being  driven,  by  a  total  dcfpair  of  recovery 
to  the  Divine  favour,  to  a  confirmed  habit  o£ 
perfeverance  in  vice^  and  oppoHtion  to  all  good  i 
which,  increafing,   muft  ipcreafe  their  punifh- 
m^nt,    apd  multiply  their  damnation*      That 
thofe  defperate  beings,  who  know  themfelves  to 
be  fealed  to  deftrudion,  (hould,  as  far  as  permit- 
ted, exercife  an   implacable  envy  and  hatred 
againft  our  fpecies^  of  whom  thqy  forfee  that 
fomc  part  will  rife  to  that  happinefs,  from  which 
they  are  irrecoverably  fallen,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.     A  NerOi  a  Duke  £Aha^  a  bloody 
father  inquifitor^i  are  not  thefe  daemons  ?  If  we 

*  See  Page  65. 

C  c  2  havd 
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have  fach  diabolical  beings  in  our  own  fpeckf, 
iffho  have  had  fo  fhort  a  time  to  improve  10 
^ricktdj^efs,  and  are  ftill  under  a  difpenfacioa  of 
heavenly  grace  5  why  ibould  we  wonder  at  any 
Accounts  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  confirmed 
wkkednefs  of  fpirits  abandoned  to  defpair,  and 
who  have  had  many  thoufands  of  years  to  im« 
prove  and  harden  themfeives  in  vice. 

Some  have  made  a  difiiculty  of  the  iocarn^on 
of  Chrrji\  as  if  there  were  m  that  doflrine 
jfomewhat  peculiarly  hard  to  admits  or  next  to 
abfufd.  But  in  fuch  cafes,  where  nothing  is  re- 
quired  to  be  grafted,  but  what  is  analogous  to 
the  courfe  of  nature ;  it  does  not  feem  reafonable 
to  hefitate  at  any  fuppofed  difficulty,  which,  if 
removed,  would  leave  another  confcflfedly  as  hard 
to  furmount.  How  a  fpiritual  being,  of  any 
rank  whatever,  comes  to  be  immured  in  a 
material  vehicle,  is  to  us  wholly  inconceivable*. 
The  incarnation  of  a  human  foul  is  a  myftery 
utterly  inexplicable  by  higman  fagacity.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  more  incomprebeafible,  how  an  angelv 
or  archangeH  fhovld  animate  a  body,  than  how  a 
human  mind  fhoutd.  The  difficulty  does  not 
arife  from  the  rank,  or  dignity,  of  the  fpritual 
being ;  but  from  the  nature  of  fpirits  in  general v 
whofe  power  of  animating  and  aftuating  a  mate* 
rial  vehicle,  and  the  ;ii?x«x,  which  forms  theiiaioa 
between  two  naturesfo  dif^rent,  are  to  us  wholly 
inconceivable*    ~ 
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Atid  as  to  the  objcftion.  Of  its  being  improi- 
jbable,  that  a  being  of  fuch  dignity,  as  that  o£ 
the  Meffiah^  (hould  condeiben^  to  afiume,  for  a 
time,  tlie  loweft  ftation  of  radon^d  nature^  ii: 
will  prefentlf  vanifl),  on  coniidering  the  iihpof^^ 
tance  of  the  pufpofe,  for  ^hich  be  did  fo.  For  if; 
in  cohfeqitence  of  this  amaizlng  cpndefcenfibnt 
thfere  fliouid,  in  a  conliftence  With  the  Divine  t^&i^ 
tude,  and  eftablifhed  order  of  the  moral  ivorldi 
and  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  many  thoufands^ 
perhaps  rhillions,  of  our  ipecies,  be  raifed  hereaf*^ 
ter  by  degrees  to  fiach  greaiinefs  and  goodnefs,  that 
the  prefent  ftation  of  the  archstngcl  Gabriel  will 
be  regarded  by  them  as  an  inferior  one  (which 
-will  certainly  one  day  be  the  cafe)  who  can  think 
any  apparatus,  to  gain  fuch  an  end,  too  coftly^ 
or  operolc  ?  Whoever  duly  cohfiders  the  fttipen- 
doas  excellence  of  a  nature,  which,  however 
mean  and  low  at  prefent,  is  yet  formed  capable 
of  an  endlefs  progreffion  iii  every  noble  quality ; 
will  not  think  any  contrivance  ill  beftowed,  or 
any  condefcenfion  too  low,  to  gain  th6  mbral 
improvement  of  fuch  a  fpecies.  Add,  that  con^ 
defcenfion  on  a  i)r6per  occafion,  and  for  fome  imr 
portant  end,  is  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature  $  amS 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  every  great  ifiind.  And 
let  the  conridefacion  of  the  high  exaltations  of 
the  AdeJJiab^  in  confequence  of  his  gracious  inter- 
pofition  for  the  recovery  of  a  ruined  fpecies,  be 
taken  in.  Add  likewife  the  divine  pleafure  of 
f^ertipg  a  bjeiacvolcnce  fo  extcnfive^  t^at  an  etcf- 

C  c  3  pity 
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iiity  will  be  employed  by  a  race  of  beingSf  deli* 
vered  by  it  frorp  utter. deftrudtion,  in  celebrating 
its  praiies,  and  exprefTing  that  gratitude,  which 
every  fuccecding  period  of  their  happy  exiflence 
will  heighten,  every  new  eojoymenf  will  in^me 
with  evqr-growing  raptures, 
.  To  pretend  to  difpute  whether,  it  was  pofllblc 
for  mankind  to  be  reftored  by  any  other  incans, 
jhan  thofe  which  infinite  Wifdom  has  chpfen,  1$ 
both  prefumptuous,  and  ufelefs,  I;  is  our  wif- 
dom to  confidcr  what  wc  l^ave  to  do,  ^s  thg  mo- 
ral conftitution  of  thing$  is  ;  not  to  amufq  our- 
felves  with  vajn  fpeculations  upon  whaf  couM 
4o  us  no  fervice  to  know,  and  wliat  it  is  iqipolH- 
ble  we  (hould  by  our  own  fagacity  ever  difcover. 
In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  repentance 
^nd  reformation  of  offenders  was  not  of  itfcif, 
•withoi!kt  fpme  additional  apparatus,  fu/Hcient^ 
confidently  with  the  Divine  fcheme,  to  rel^ore  a 
guilty  order  of  beings  to  a  capacity  of  being  re^- 
ceived  to  pardon.  For  divine  vyifdo^rl  neyer  uIqs 
a  morc'opprofe  ipethod  pf  proceeding,  whcp 
one  lefs  fo  will  anfwer  the  end, 

Whether  wp  (hall  ^t  all,  in  tl^e  prefent  ftatc^ 
be  abl?  to  determine  wherein  the.  principal  pro- 
priety, orr  necelfity  gf  the  de^th  of  Cfcrj/?  confift- 
cd,  and  bow  if  came  to  be  efficacious  for  our 
reftora;ion  to  the  Diyine  favour,  is  greatly  to,  he 
cjueftioned  ;  as  Scripture  has  only  declared  to  us 
the  faft,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  his  laying  dpwn  his 
life  for  mankind,  which  was  the  great  end  of  his 

comins 
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coming  into  the  world,,  thjjt  we  ^re  to  be  re- 
ceived to  pardon  and  mercy  {  but  has  given  us 
no  pregife  account  of  the  modus  of  the  operation 
of  his  death  for  that  purpofe,  nor  how  the  ends 
of  the  Divine  government  were  anfwered  by  it. 
In  general,  may  it  be  faid.  That  the  confideration 
of.  Co  important  a  fcheme  found   neceflary  for 
reftoring  an  offending  order  of  beings,   is  likely 
to  ftrike  all  rational  minds,  who  may  ever  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  with  a  very  awful  fenfe 
of  the  fatal  evil  of  vice,  which  made  it  neceiTary, 
And  ?i5  they  mud  fee  the  difficulty  of  finding, 
fuch  a  mediator  for  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  their 
offending;  they  may  thereby  be  the  more  effec-. 
tually  deterred  from  difobedience.    It  may  im- 
prefs  them  with  high  notions'  of  the  Divine  pu- 
rity, and  averfion  to  evil,  which  made  the  refto- 
ration  of  offenders  a  work  fo  difficult  and  expen- 
five.  And  we  know  not  how  wide  each  particu- 
lar, in  the  moral  fcheme  of  thp  Divine  govern- 
ment may  extend.    Wc  are  told  in  Scripture, 
that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  myftery  of 
our  falvation.  That  fome  of  ihem  have  adlually 
fallen  from  their  obedience  is  doubted  by  none 
who  admit  revelation.    That  there  is  any  ftatc 
of  finite  virtue  and  h^ppinefs  fo.  fecurc,  as  that 
it  is  impoffible  to.  fall  from  Jt,  or  that  created 
beings  can,  confidently  wjth  freedom,  be  raifed 
to  any  fuch  date,  ^s  to  defy  weakrieft  and  error, " 
and  to  be  above  all  advantage  from  inftrudlion 
by  precept  or  example,  is  by  no  means  to  be  af. 

C  c  4  *  firmed. 
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firmed.   And  if  there  be  no  reafbn  to  doubt, 
but  in  all  dates,  free  agents  are  fallible  (though 
morie  and  more  fecure  of  continuing  in  their  obe- 
dience, as  more  pcrffeft)  fince  according  to  Scrip- 
ture even  the  angels  are  chargeable  with  folly ;  ' 
it  may  then  be  put  as  a  tonjeftufe,  whether  the 
fcheme  of  the ,  reftof ation  of  mankind  may  doc  ' 
have  imthenfely  extenfive  and  valuable efieifts  up- 
on various  orders  of  moral  agents  throughout  thd 
univerfe  for  preferving  them  in  their  obedienCe. 
This  effeft  the  confideration  oF  it  ought  to  have 
efpccially  above  all  on  us,  who  are  moft  nearly 
intcrefted  in  it  \  and  we  ought  not  to  hope  to  ef- ' 
cape,  if  we  ncgleft  fo  great  falvation  ;  and  ought 
therefore,  if  we  name  the  name  of  Chrifi^  to  rc- 
folve  to  depart  from  iniquity.    It  is  alfo  to  be " 
expefted,  that  the  confideration  of  what  our  ever- 
lafting  happinefs  coft,  fhould  immenfely  enhance 
the  value  of  it  to  thofe  of  our  fpecics  who  (hall 
hereafter  be  found  fit  for  it ;  efpecially  with  the 
'  additional  confideration  of  the  hideous  ruin  wclhall 
have  cfcaped,  which  is  fuch,  as  to  render  It  nccef- 
lary  for  the  Son  of  God  to  leave,  for  a  feafbn,  bis 
eternal  glory,  to  defcend  to  our  lower  world,  and" 
give  himfcif  to  death,  to  deliver  gs  many  of  us 
as  would,  from  it.  That  our  Saviour  died  a  wit- 
nefs  to  the  truth  of  his  own  miffion  and  dodrine, 
as  well  as  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  i$ 
certain.    But  it  is  evident,  that  his  death  was 
very  different,  both  in  intention  and  confequen* 
CCS,  from  thofe  of  the  martyrs.   That  his  death 
I  waf 
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was  alfo  a  glorious  inftance  of  obedience,  and  a 
noble  example  for  our  imitation,  ind  that  of  all 
rational  agents,  is  alfo  to  be  taken  in,  and 
heightens  the  grandeur  of  the  fcheme.-  A  con- 
fequcnce  from  the  obedience  and  d^aih  of  Cbrift^ 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  hinted  above,  is  his 
being  "highly  exalted,  and  receiving  a  name 
*•  zbovt  every  name  in  heaven  add  earth,  to  the 
"  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Of  which  likewifc. 
we  cah  fee  the  propriety  and  juftice.  And  Scrip- 
ture alfo  countenanced  the  opinion,  'That  the 
high  exaltation  of  fuch  a  number  of  mankiild,  as 
ihall  be  f6Und  capable  of  it,  is  given  hxth  as  a 
reward  for  his  fufierings. 

Hcwever  none  of  thefe  confidefationi,  nor  all 
of  them  together,  ct^rtie  up  td  tlte  point  in 
queftion,  viz.  What  cohnexiott  in  the  hature  of 
things  there  is  between  the  death  6f  Cbriji  and 
the  falvation  of  mankind.  This  will  prbbably  be 
a  defideratnm  as  long  a^  the  prefent  ftate  tafts. 

To  expe<a,  that  w6  (hould  be  itlfttf  rfted  of  the 
Divine  oect>nomy  with  the  fame  dIfEindtnefs  as  0/ 
our  own  duty,  would  be  a  piece  of  arrogancd 
above  ordinary.  It  is  by  experience  we  are  ih- 
firufted  in  temporals,  as  well  as  fpirituals ;  and 
We  proceed  according  to  it,  and  are  fuccefsful  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  while  we  know  little  oi  no* 
thing  of  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  wifdom 
afts  in  the  natural  world,  and  ought  in  all  rea- 
^n  to  expeft  to  know  ftill  lefs  of  his  fcheme  in 
^  fuDcrnatural  interpofition,  as  the  plan  of  our 
•     '  redemption 
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redemption  may  be  called^  Did' we  know,  which 
jH^bably  it  h  oot  proper  we.  (bould,  more  of  the  ' 
fpundatipns  and  cpnne(3:ipDS  of  the  various  parts 
of  that  fubjime  fcheme,  we  fhould  then  know 
nothing  ufeful  to  us,  but  our  duty.  Th^t  we 
know  now  -,  and  with  fuch  clearnefs,  as  will  reftf 
der  ps  wholly  ine^cufable,  if  .'we  be  not  fpund 
in  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  i^. 

The  dodrine  of  the  future  refurre(5^i6n  of  the 
body  may,  as  properly  as  any  one,  te  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  revelation,   for  there  i^  np  reafon  tQ. 
think}  that  even  the  more  Givili?;ed  heathen  na- 
tions had  generally  any  notion  of  it,    0^  tha 
contrary,  we  find  the  enlightncd  jisbmans^  in  the. 
apoftolic  times,  ftartled  at  it,  as  altpgether  new . 
tp  them.    But,  tq.ufe  the  words  of  the  great 
apoftle  of  the  Cmtiles  to  his  bearers,  "  Why 
^«  fliould  it  jbe  -thought  ^  thing  incredible,  that. 
"  God  (hould  raife  the  ide^d  T*  To  give  Ufe  and 
being  at  firft  tp  what  was  pnce  nothing,  \%  cer- 
i;ainiy  at  |e^ft  as  difficult,  a$  to  reft9re  a  bodily 
vehicle  from  ^  ftate  of  corruption,  and  to  re-unite 
to  it  the  mind,  which  had  ftill  preferved  \is  ex- 
iftence  during  the  ft^te  of  feparation,    A^d  the 
f^me  omnipotence,  which  was  equal  to  the  for- 
mer, may  be  fairly  concluded  equal  to  the  latter. 
The  pregife  modusy  in  which  this  re-union  of  the 
material  and  fpirltual  parts  of  the  human  nature 
at  the  refurredion,  will  be  executed:^  is  %o  us,  as 
well  as  innumerable  other  effe(fls  of  the  Divine 
powefj  wholly  unknown^    The  foUowing  hypo- 

thefis. 
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theiiS)  or  cqnjedl:ure,  (che  author  of  whith  I  can- 
not recoiled:)  ))as  been  thought  ingenious.  That 
jthere  may  be  originally  difpofed,  in  the  ftrufture 
of  the  human  frame,  a  fyftem  of  fiamina^  in  mi? 
niaipre,  of  the  future  aerial  or  aetherial  refurrcc- 
tion-body,  fo  enveloped,  or  wrapt  up,  as  to  con- 
tinue  incorruptible,  till  the  confummation  of  all 
things;  at  which  time,  by  a  pre-eflabli(hed  law 
f^(  nature,  it  mjiy  unfold  itfelf,  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  conception,  or  vegetation,  and  the  foul 
being  re- united  to  it,  the  perfe(5t  man  may  again 
appear,  renewed  in  his  nature  and  (late,  and  yet 
in.geqer^l  the  fame  compound  being  he  is  at 
prefent,  confiding  of  foul  and  body,  or,  perhaps 
jnofe  properly,  of  body,  foul,  and  fpirit.    The 
>^poftIe  PauPs   comparifop   of  the    c{$ath    an^ 
burial  of  the  body,  to  the  fowing  of  a  grain  of 
wheat;  and  the  refurrcftion  of  the  future  body,  ^ 
to  the  fpringing  up  of  the  ftalfc,  which  we  know 
XQ  be  nothing  eKe^  than  the  unfolding  of  the  mi* 
note J^amina  of\git\^ly  flifpofeilin  tt)egraiq  fown; 
gives  countenance  to  this  conjeiSture,  and  prob^* 
bly  furnifl\cd  the  firft  hint  of  it.  It  is  not  my  pur-r 
pof<;  to  eftabliih  aqy  qne  hyppthefis  whatever.  The 
,only  end .  anfwered  by  iMntioning  a  cqnj^ure 
for  folviog  this  difficulty,  if  it  be  a[  difficulty,  is  to 
ihew  the  doftrine  of  a  future  refurre&ion  tQ  be 
conceivable,  without  any  abfurdity.  It  muft  even 
be  owned,  th^t  the  fchen^e  of  a  reftoration,  o?  rpr 
jiovatiop,  of  the  whole  human  nature  is  iacompa- 
rftbly  mpre  beautiful  aiyl  regular,  and  confe- 
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quehtly  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one,  than  that 
received  by  the  heathen  worlds  which  fuppofed 
the  total  lofe  or  deftrudlion  of  one  eflential  part 
of  thfc  nature,  I  mean  the  body  ;  and  made  the 
future  chah  a  quite  different  being,  an  unbodied 
fpirit,  iriffedd  of  ah  (embodied  one.  Whertas  thfc 
Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  diflblution  and 
feparation  of  the  body  for  a  time  as  the  efied: 
,  and  punifhmeht  of  vice;  and  its  refloration 
as  the  effcft  of  the  kind  interpolition^of  our 
glorious  Deliverer ;  by  which  means  the  whole 
exiftehce  of  the  human  fpeciei  (I  mean^  of  that 
part  of  them,  which  Ihali  be  found  fit  fot  life 
and  immortality)  appears  uniform  and  of  a  piece; 
and  after  the  cohclufion  of  the  fepatrate  date,  goes 
on  as  before,  only  with  the  ^advantage  of  being 
incomparably  more  perfed,  though  ftill  the  &mt 
in  kind. 

The  views  held  forth  in  Scripture  of  the  fu- 
ture reftoration^  g\oty  ahd  happirieft,  of  the  pecu- 
liar peopl6  of  God;  of  the  univerfal. eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  moft  pure  and  perfeft  of  religions ; 
of  the  milkntiium^  or  paradife  reftored,  with  the 
general  prevalency  of  virtue  and  gbodnefs;  by 
which  means  a  very  ^great  proportion  of  thofe, 
who  ihall  live  in  that  period,  will  come  to  happi- 
nefs ;  all  thefe  views  are  fublime,  worthy  of  the 
Divine  revelation,  which  eithibits  them,  and  fuit- 
able  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  moral  oeconomy. 
But,  as  the  future  parts ,  of  prophecy  are,  and 

ought 
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ought  to  be,  difiicuk  to  underftand  ia  all  their 
minute  particulars,  as  is  evident  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  given  by  the  commentators  on 
thofe  parts  of  hdy  writ;  while  they  generally 
agree,  that  the  above-mentioned  particulars  are 
in  Scripture  held  forth  as  to  be  hereafter  accom- 
cililhed  s  as  this,  I  fay,  is  the  cafe,  it  may  not  be 
neceflary,  that  I  attempt  to  fix  any  one  parti- 
cular fcheme  of  the  completion  of  thofe  parts  of 
prophecy. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  general  judgment  of 
the  whole  hu(nan  race,  by  the  fame  Divine  per- 
fon,  who,  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  made  the 
world,  and  who  redeemed  it;  is  held  forth  in 
Scripture  in  a  manner  fuitable  to.  the  pomp^ 
with  which  ix>  awful  a  icene  may  be  expend  to 
be  tranfaded.  That  the  whole  Divine  oecono^iy, 
with  refpedt  to  this  world,  fhould  conclude  with 
a  gcnend  enquiry  into,  and  public  declaration  o^ 
the  character,  and  fo  much  of  the  pad  conduct 
as  may  be  necefiary,  of  every  individual  of  the 
fpecies  ^  and  that,  in  confequence  of  the  differ* 
ent  behaviour  of  each,  during  the  ftate  of  dif* 
ciplineand  probation,  their  future  eiaftence  (hovild 
be  happy,  or  miferable ;  that  every  individual 
ihould  be  difpoied  of  according  to  what  he  has 
'  made  himfelf  fit  for ;  all  this  the  perfedb  re£);itudo 
of  the  Divine  nature  indifpenfably  requires.  Aod 
without  this  conchifion  of  the  whole  oeconomyy 
.  the  moral  government  of  the  world  muft  be  imr 
perfe6l ;  or  rather,  without  it,  the  y^  idea  of 

moral 
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moral  govenitnent  is  abfurd.  That  the  decifiort 
of  the  future  ftate  of  men  will  turn  chiefly  updnt 
their  general  prevailing  charaAers ;  the  habits 
th^  hare  acquired;  the  difpofitions  they  have 
cultivated  j  their  attachment  to  virtue  stnd  obe- 
dience, or  to  irregularity  and  vice;  feems  proba- 
ble both  from  Scripture  and  reafon.  So  that,  as, 
on  <>ne  hand,  a  few  errors,  if  not  perfifted  in, 
but  repented  of,  and  reformed,  being  confiftenc 
with  a  prevailing  good  charaftcr,  may  be  over- 
loqked;  fo,  on  the  other,  a  thoufand  afts  of 
charity,  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  if  done  from  in- 
direft  views,  or  by  perfons  of  hypocfitical  or 
bad  hearts,  will  gain  no  favour  from  the  ge* 
neral  Judge.  Of  what  cbrrfequence  is  it  then, 
that  we  be  (wt  of  our  own  integrity  f  And  how 
dreadful  may  the  effefts  prove  of  going  oUt  of 
the  prefcnt  ftate  of  difcipline,  with  one  vicious 
habit  uncorrected,  or  with  a  temper  of  mind  de- 
feftive  in  refpeft  of  onie  virtue ! 

Whether  all  the  more  fecret  errors  of  perfons 
of  good  charaAers,  of  which  they  have  firtcerely 
repented,  which  they  have  fof  years  lamented 
With  floods  of  undiflTembled  tears,  and  which 
they  have  thoroBghly  reformed ;  will  be  difplay- 
ed  to  the  full  view  of  men  and  angels  ;  feems  a 
queftionable  point.  For,  it  does  not  to  reafori 
^  appear  abfolutcly  neceflary'.  It  being  cafily 
enough  conceivable,  that  the  charafter  of  a  per- 
fon  may  be  determinable  by  Divine  Wiftlom,  and 
tapable  of  being  fee  forth  t6  the  generaL  view  in 

a  manner 
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ii  manhcr  fufEciently  fatisfaftory,  without  fo  mi- 
nixe  an  examination.  And,  if  fo,  it  may" be 
concludfed,  that  the  fmcere  penitent  will  be  put 
to  no  needlefs  pain.  And  if  there  is  a  pain  more 
cruel  than  another,  it  is,  for  a  generous  mind  to 
be  expofed  to  public  fliame.  Befides  what  rcafoa 
may  fuggeft  on  this  head,  the  numerous  expref* 
fions  of  Scripture,  of  "  blotting  out  the  fins  of 
**  penitents  from  the  books  of  remembrance,  of 
*'  hiding,  covering,  and  forgetting  them,"  and 
the  like,  feem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
charaftcr  and  conduft  of  penitents  will  be  only 
fo  far  difplayed,  as  to  Ihew  them  to  be  fit  objedls 
of  the  Divine  mercy.. 


I 
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C  Moderations  on  ti^e  Credihility  of  Scripture.  * 

T  is  not  only  to  the  ftudious  and  learned,  that 
the  proofs  of  revelation  lie  level.  AJl  men, 
\vho  will  apply  their  faculties  with  the  fame  dUi- 
gence  and  attention  which  they  every  day  beftov 
upon  the  common  affairs,  and  even  the  amufe- 
ments,  of  life,  may  be  rationally  convinced,  that 
they  are  under  Divine  government,  and  muft 
feel,  that  they  are  accountable  creatures ;  upo». 
which  fundamental  principles  the  whole  fcheme 
of  revelation  being  conftrufled,  they  may  eafily 
bring  themfelvcs  to  fee, the  force  of  the  evidence 
arifing  from  miracles  and  the  conipletion  of  pro^ 
phecy,  particularly  thofc  relating  to  the  Jewijb 

people  J 
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people  \  wh^ich,  in  conjmifStion  wiih  the  cbM9Cf 
ter  of  Mofes  and  the  Propbf  ts»  q{  Cbriftr  ?ncl  bU 
ApoftIe$ ;  a  due  attention  tp  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency cf  the  doftrines  and  j)recepts  contained  in 
Scripture ;  and  the  cpnfideration  of  the;  eftablifli- 
ment  of  Chriiliamty,  fp  wholly  unaccountable 
upon  any  other  foot,  than  its  being  from  God; 
may  give  give  full  and  we}Ugrounded  fatiafaAion 
to  any  confiderate  perfon,  that  ail  the  objections 
of  the  Oppofers  of  revealed  religion  can  never 
amount  to  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  whole, 
as  to  over-balance  .the  pofitive  pwof  for  it,  or 
yield  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  for- 
gery. 

At  the  fame  time  it  mu(E  be  obferved,  that  to 
be  qualified  for  examining  in  a  proper  manner 
all  the  various  arguments  in  favour  of  revela- 
tion, requires  a.  very  ea^tcnfiye  t^npwle^g^.  ia  va- 
rious ways,  as  in  philological  and  critical  |e^a- 
Ing,  hiftory,  and  philolophy,  natural  and  moral. 
Which  fiiews  in  a  very  ftrange  light  the  prefump- 
tbn  of  niany  men  of  fuperficial  and  narrow  im- 
provements, who  pretend  to  oppofe.  religion,  and 
i^iafhly  enter  into  a  difpute  for  which  they  are  fa 
iU  £ucni(hed. 

-  For  it  is  the  unfair  and  fallacious  proceeding 
of  many  difingenuous  oppofers  of  re;veale4  reli- 
Bgion,  to  detach  fome  fingle  branch  df  proof,  or 
iomt  doubtful  ar^ment.  and  by  cavilling  at  that^ 
endeavour  to  overturn  the  whole  evidence  for 
revdacion.  But  whoever  will  confider  the  fbbjeA 

with 
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with  candor,  will  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch  an  ex- 

tcnfivc  nature,  comprehends  fo  many  different 

views^  and  is  cftabliflicd  upon  fuch  a  variety  of 

arguments,  drawn  from  different  parts  of  know- 

le4ge,  that  the  true  ftate,  and  full  refult,  of  the 

evidence,  upon  the  whole,  cannot,  by  the  nature 

of  the  -thing,  be  reduced  to  one  point ;  and  con- 

fequently^  that  taking  any  one  narrow  view  of 

it,  and  judging  from  that,  is  the  way  to  deceive 

aurftlycs  and  others.    It  is  indeqd  as  if  a  man 

were  jalhly  to  pronounce,  that  the  earth  is  of 

jia  rcgukr  figure  whatever,  merely  from  obfcrv- 

iqg'  the  irregularity  of  the  Alps,  and  other  ranges 

€f>  mountains,  which  fill  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 

while  the  whole  globe  is  too  large,  and  too  near, 

for  the  human  fight  to  comprehend  its  general 

figure.  Yet  the  very  firft  principles  of  geography 

iiiew»  that  ,the  protuberance    of   the    higheft 

mountain  jof  the  world,  being  but  three  miles  per- 

j)endiculat,   is   no  greater  irregularity  upon  a 

jglobe  eight  thqufand  miles  in  diameter,  than  the 

Jittle  roughneffes  upon  an  orange  are  derogations 

-from  the  general  rpundncfs  of  its  figure  -,  as  a 

•mite,  or  other  very  fmall  infeft,  might  be  fup- 

.pofcd  to  imagine  them. 

To  conQder  any  complex  fubjeft  in  a  partial 
.manner,  exclufive  of  any  material  part,  and 
without  taking  in  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  confi- 
'deriog  it  as  it  is  •,  and  fubjefts  will  not  be 
*,un*derftood  otherwife  than  as  they  are.  Men  of 
'yarrow  minds  may  run  themfelvcs,  and  difigning 
.     yot.  II.  D  d  men 
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men  others,  into  cndlcfs  labyrinths,  and  inextrica- 
ble errors :  but  truth  (lands  upon  its  own  eter- 
nal and  immoveable  bads  ;  and  wifdom  will  in 
the  end  be  juftified  of  hex  children. 

The  whole  evidence  of  revelation  is  not  pro- 
phecy alone,  nor  miracles  alone,  nor  the  fubli- 
mity  of  its  doftrines  alone,  nor  the  purity  of  its 
precepts  alone,  nor  the  chara6ters  of  Mofes  and 
the  prophets,  Cbrifi^  and  his  apoftles  alone,  nor 
•the  internal  charafter  of  fimplicity  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Scripture  alone;  nor  any  one  of  the  other 
branches  of  proof  alone ;  but  the  joint  coincidence 
and  accumulated  effeft  of  them  all  concentred. 
Now  he  who  can  bring  himfelf  to  belief  fcrioufly, 
that  fuch  a  number  of  amazing  coincidences,  fuch 
a  variety  of  evidence,  prefumptive  and  pofitive, 
circumftantial  and  eflential,  collateral  anddireft, 
internal  and  external,  ftiould  by  the  Divine  pro- 
vidence be  fuffered  to  concur,  to  the  effcftual 
and  remedilefs  deception  of  the  moft  inquilitivc, 
judicious,  and  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,   muft 
have  ftrange  notions  of  the  Divine  oeconomy  in 
the  moral  world.   And  he,  who,  infpiteofthe 
fuper-abundant  and  accumulated  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  revelation,  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  miC- 

• 

led  into  oppofition  againft.it*  merely  on  the  ac- 
count of  fome  fingle  circumftantial  difficulty^muft 
have  no  head  forjudging  of  complicated  evidence; 
which  yet  every  man  has  occafibn  to  weigh,  and 
to  aft  upon  almoft  every  day  of  his  life.  And  he, 
.  who,  from  indireft  views  of  any  kind,  labours  to 

miilead 
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IDiflead   mankind  into  bppofition  ^gaihft  wh^t 
would  be  infinitely  to  their  advantage  to  receive^ ' 
IS  the  comnion  enemy  of  truth,  and  of  man- 
kind. 

If  the  facred  hiftory  of  Scripture  has  not  the 
internal  mai-ks  of  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  any  hiftory  in  the  world.  And  to  quef- 
tiort  the  veracity  of  antient  hiftory  in  the  grofs, 
Would  be  (to  mention  no  other  abfurd  confc- 
quences)  doubting  whether  there  were  any  men 
of  integrity  In  the  world,  till  thefe  four  or  five 
centuries  laft  paft.  The  remarkable  co-incidence 
betwixt  facred  arid  profane  hiftory  ftiews  the  ge-^ 
nuinenefs  of  the  former ;  and  its  delivering  grave 
and  credible  accounts  of  things,  while  many  of 
the  antient  writers  amufe  us  with  fables  evidently 
drawn  from  imperfeft  accounts  of  the  facred  ftory* 
J>lairtly  difcover  Scripture  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  the  other  is  an  imperfeft  copy* 
Of  the  foundation  and  meafure  of  certainty  at- 
tainable by  teftimony,  I  have  treated  elfcwhere*. 

The  fragrftents  of  antient  Phanician  hiftorians 
preferved  by  Eufebius  \  with  what  we  have  of 
'  Zenoy  the  Egyptian  writers,  whofe  opinions  and 
accounts  of  things  are  preferved  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiusy  Diodorus  Siculus^  and  others  •,  the  fragments 
we;have  afcribed  to  Linus^  Orpheus^  Epicharmus  \ 
The  remains  of  SancboniaPbony  Berofus,  Manetba^ 
'Pbilo  Bybliusy  Euryfas  the  Fythagoreany  Hipparcbus^ 
Amelius  the  Platonift^  Heraclitus^  Tim^uSy  Cbakidi* 

•  See  above,  p.  15. 
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r«j.(who  writes  of  Mofes),  Homer,  tieftod^  CMllima- 
cbus^  JriJiapbaneSf  Plato ^  Cicero^  Ovid,  all  thefe 
in  what  they  fay  of  the  creation,  agreee  in  the 
roiin  with  Mofes*s  account  of  it.  Homer,  Hefiod, 
CalUmachus,  Ariftobulus,  Tbeopbilus  of  Antiocb^ 
Lucian,  Dion  C0us,  Suetonius,  Jojepbus,  Pbik, 
Xibullus,  mention,  or  allude  to,  the  univerfal  cuf« 
torn  of  rcfting  every  fcventh  day.  The  Egyptian 
writers,  Plato,  Strabo,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  others, 
mention  the  ftatc  of  innocence,  and  the  Fall, 
Pbilo  BybUus,  from  Sancboniatbon,  and  Plutarcb, 
ihew,  that  feveral  particulars  of  the  Fall  were 
received  by  the  mofl:  antient  heathens.  Ferdinand 
Mendejius  tellifies,  that  many  particulars  relating 
to  Jdam,  Eve,  the  forbidden  tree,  and  the  ferpent, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  native^  oi  Peru,  and 
tht  Pbilippine  iflands.  And  the  Mine  of  Adam 
is  known  among  the  hdian  Bracbmans,  which 
word  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  a 
corruption  of  Jbrabamans  *,  and  it  has  been 
thought  probable  that  the  religion  of  Zoroaftres 
and  the  Magi  is  derived  from  that  patriarch. 
The  truth  of  Mofes's  account  of  the  flood  is  at- 
tefted  by  Berofus^  Diodorus,  Varro^  Pliny,  Plutarcb, 
Jjician,  MolOi  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  and  others ; 
foppe  of  whom  mention  the  name  of  Noah,  the 
,ark,  and  the  dove.  Jofepbus  Acojla,  and  Antonio 
Herrera  affirm,  that  at  Cuba,  Mecboana,  Nicaragua, 
and  other  parts  of  ^;>;^^r/V<?,  the  memory  of  the 
flood,  and  the  ark,  are  prefcrved,  and  were  found, 
•with  feveral  other  dodlrincs,  of  mere  revelation, 
4  upon 
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upon  th.e  firft  difcoveries  of  thofe  places  by  the 
.  Europeans.    But  to  proceed,   Birofusy  ManeibOf, 
Hefiody  Nicolaus  DamafcenuSj  and  others^  meptioa 
the  age  of  the  firft  men  to  have  been  almoft  A 
thoufandye^rs.    Plutarch^  Maximus  Tyrius^  Ca^ 
tullusy  and  others,  fpeak  of  an  intercourse  between 
God  and  men  in  antient  times.  Perpbyry^  Jambli" 
cbuSy  and  others,  fpeak  of  angels.  The  hiftory  of 
the  tower  of  Babeh  under  the  poetical  difguife  of 
the  giants  to  fcale  heaven,  is  found  in  Horner^ 
f^ir^ih    Horacct    Ovidy   Lucan,  and  the  Sibylline 
oracle  quoted  by  Jofepbus.  Diodorus  Siculus^  Stra- 
ho^  Tacifusy  Pliny^  and  SolinuSj  mention  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  The  hiftory  of  Atru'- 
bam  and  oth^r  patriarchs,  agreeable  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Mofes^  is  found  in  Pbilo  Byblius  from 
Sanchoniathotty  and  in  Berofus^  Hecai^us,  Damaf^ 
cenusj  jirtapanusjy  Eupplemusy  Demetrius^  and  JuJUn 
from  Trogus  PompeiuSy    who  alfo  gives  JcfepVs 
hiftory  agreeable  to  Scripture,     By  feveral  of 
thefe  the  principal  afts  of  Mofes  are  related.   0/ 
whom  mention' is  alfo  made  by  Manetho^  Lyfimar 
chus^  Chartmon^  t)iodorus  Siculusy  Longinus^  Sirabo^ 
Pliny f  and  Tacitus.    Diodorus  fpeaks  of  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  Red  fea,  HerodotuSy  Diodorus^  Strabd^ 
Pbilp  Byblius y  Arijiopbanes^  Tacitus^  Horace^  and 
Juvenal^  mention  the  ceremony  of  circumcifiop. 
Mufebius  tells  us,  that  a  book  was  written  by  £«- 
pokmus  on  Elijah's  miracles.    The  hiftory  of  ;7^- 
nab  is  iii  Lycopbron  and  Mneas  Gazaus. '  Julidn 
the  apoftate  owns  that  there  were  infpired  men 

D  d  3  among 
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among  the  Jews.    Mtnander  mentions  the  great 
drought  in  the  time  of  Elijah.    The  hiftories  of 
David  and  Solomon  are  given  in  a  pretty  full 
manner  in  the  remains  of  the  Pbc^nician  Annals, 
and  Damafcenus's  hiftory,  in  Eupolemus^  and  DwjV 
Fbcenician  hiftory,  who  fpeaks  of  riddles,  or  hard 
"qucftions,  fent  betwixt  Solomon  and  Hiram  \  of 
which  alfo  Menander  the  Epbe/ian  hiftorian,  Alexr 
(inder  Polybijior^  apd  others,  give  .  an   account. 
Hazaely  king  of  Syriay  is  mentioned  by  Jujlin. 
Menanddr  the  hidorian  mentions  Salmanafar^  who 
carried  the  ifraeiites^  or  ten  tribes,  into  that  cap- 
tivity, from  which  they  are  not  yet  returned. 
The  name  and  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  kjhg  pf 
^Jfyria^  are  found  in  Berofus^s  Cbaldaics^  and  H^* 
rodo(us's  hiftofy,  which  laft  relates  the  deftruftioa 
of  his  vaft  army  (2  Kings  xvii.)  with  a  mixture  of 
fable.    SueioniuSi  T^acitus^  Pliny  the  younger,  ^nd 
Numenius  teftify,  that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  z^ 
Jefus  Chrift.    His  miracles  are  owned  by  Celfiis^ 
Julian  the  apoftate,  and  the  Jewijb  writers,who<^- 
pofeChriftianity.  Pcwrp^^ry,though  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  fays,  **  after  G&rj/?  was  worfhip- 
5*  cd,  no  one  received  any  benefit  frqm  the  gods.** 
Suetoniusy  Tatitus^P  liny  ^Julian  the  appftate,  and  |hc 
Jewijb  writers,  mention  bi$  being  put  to  death. 
And  Tacitus  affirms  that  many  were  put  to  death 
for  their  adherence  to  his  religion.    A  very  par- 
ticular and  favourable  account  of  the  char^^r 
l^nd  t)ehaviour  of  the  firft  Chriilians  is  given  by 

,■    f%, 
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Flin^i  in  a  lecter  to  the  emperor  Tr^an^  ftill  ex- 
tant. Pblegon^  in  his  Annals,  mentions  the  mira- 

•  cles  of  St.  Peter.  And  St.  Paul  is  celebrated  in  a 
fragment  of  Langinus  among  eminent  orajcofs. 
The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  life,  death,  rcfurrec- 
tion,  and  afcenfion,  was  declared  by  the  apodles 
in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and  in  the  very  coun* 
tryy  where  he  lived,  died,  and  rofe  again.  Th^y 
wrote  their  accounts  in  Greeks  which  was  univq*- 
ially  understood,  and  related  the  things,  as  thpy 
pafled  a  very  few  years  before,  and  which  mi)ft 
have  been  frefh  in  every  body's  memory.  TJic 
name  of  Jefus  muft  have  been  entered  in  the 
public  tables,  or  regiders,  at  his  birth.  To  which 
accordingly  Jujiin  Martyr  and  TertuIUan  appeal. 
And  the  account  of  his  death  and  refurredion 
muft,  according  to  the  cuftom,  when  any  thing 
remarkable  happened  in  any  of  the  province^  of 
the  empire,  have  been  fent  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  memory  of  the  flaughter  of  the  innocents  is 
preferyed  hyAuguJius*s  remark  on  Hernd's  crudiy. 
The  miraculous  darknefs  at  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion (which  was  undoubtedly  fupernaturalj  it 
being  impofllble  that  the  fun  ihould  be  eclipfed 
by  the  moon  which  was  then  in  oppofition^  is 
affirmed  by  TertulHan  to  have  been  upon  record 
an  his  time  in  the  public  rcgiftcrs.  Our  Saviour  i« 
fevcral  times  mentioned  by  Jofepbus\  though 

.  jw>t  infuch  a  manner  as  fo  extraordinafy  a  cl)a- 
xaftcr  deierved.  But  nothing  is  more  common 
th*n  fuch  unexpected  negleds  in  hiftorians.  Be- 

Dd  4    '  fides, 
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iJcf^s,  it  5s  probable  chat  Jofepim  might  be  under 
ibme  conftraint  m  touching  on  *hc  febje<Sk  of 
Cbrli  and  hrs  rcKgton  ;  as  he  makes  honourable 
inentiorr  of  John  Baptift^  and  of  James  the  brother 
of  Jefus'9  to  whofe  murder  h^e  afcvibes  the  de- 
ftrodion  of  Jerufakm. 

Such  puWic  paffages  as  the  dumbnefs  inflidbed 
on  ZachariaSyw\ii\t  the  people  were  waiting  witk- 
oot  the  temple ;  of  the  wife  men  frdm  theeaft ; 
of  the  murder  of  the  innocents;  of  our  Saviou#*s 
driving  feme  hundreds,  probably,  of  people  o<it 
of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  immediately 
after  his  triumph,  which  muft  have  alarmisd  the 
whole  city  -,  the  prodigies  at  his  death ;  the  dread- 
ful end  of  Judas  Ifcariot ;  the  names  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  and  governor,  of  Herod^  of  the 
high  prieft,  of  Nicodemus,  of  Jofepb  of  ^imatbita^ 
of  Gamaliel^  Dionyjius  the  Areopagite,  SergiusPauluSf 
Simon  Magus,  Felix,  King  Jgrippa,  Terfullus,  GdU 
lioy  and  many  other  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
mentioned  with  great  freedom,  (hew,  that  the 
hiftorians  were  under  no  apprehenfion  of  being 
detefted ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  eftablilh  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  hiftory  by 
chronological  and  geographical  evidences.  Nor 
would  any  fettof  impoftors  have  overloaded  their 
fcheme  with  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances  no 
way  neceflary  to  ir,  for  fear  of  commiting  fome 
blunder,  which  might  have  detcfted  them.  The 
miraculous  power  of  inflifting  death  upon  offen- 
ders, as  in  the  cafe  of  Ananias  znd  Sappbiroy  and 

blindhcfs 
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bHodnefs  in  thai;  of  Elymas^  was  not  a.  thdiig  to 
be  boaAed  of,  if  it  k^  not  been  true ;  beeaufe 
of  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
civil  magiftrate.  And  tbat  tM  New  Teftaroeqt 
hiftory  ia  not  a  forgery  of  Uttj^r  ti$n^$,,  is  mucji 
better  eftabliibed,  than  that  the  iEnei4  th^  Mf- 
tamorphofis,  and  iifer^^^V  works,  were  writ;  iq  the 
Aiigufian  age.  For  iy>fie  of  th^n  was  authenti- 
cated by  whole  churches,  nor  are  they  cised  b(f 
m^uhitudes  of  authors  ootemporar)!  wkh|  tbenx,  ^s 
the  apoftoUcal  writings  are  by  B^nabas^  Qemtnf^ 
RomanuSf  Ignatius^  Palycarpy  ^fid  the  re(l:»  aqd 
acknowledged  to  be  the  genuinq  works  of  tl^e 
authors,  whofe  names  they  bear,  by  eaemies,  ^s 
Trypbg^  Julian  the  Apoftate,  and  QtHfrs  of  the 
earlieft  ages,  and  authenticated  by  fMcceediiig 
writers  through,  every  fqUoving  period.  The  nu- 
merous antient  apologifts.for  Chriftianity^  in  th^ir 
addreiles  to  the  emperors,  confirm  the  particulars 
of  the  New  Teftament  hiftory  by  fheir  appe^ 
to  records  then  extant,  and  perfgns  then  living. 
And  hiftory  (hews,  that  thofe  appeals  were  fo 
convincing  as  to  gain  the  Chriftians  from  time  to 
time  favour  and  mercy  fiom  the  emperors. 

That  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
their  pofterity  the  Jews  and  Ifraeliies^  is  genuine^ 
is  in  a  manner  viQble  ^t  this  day  froii^  theprp^ 
(ent  ciroumftances  of  that  part  of  them,  whp.^e 
diftinguifhed  from  all  other  people,  I  mean  t^e 
Jews^ix  the  pofterity  of  the  two  tribes:  for  thqic 
of  the  ten  are,  according  .to  the  prodi^ions  pf 

prophecy. 
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prophecy,  at  prefent  undi(ltngui(hed,  though  here- 
after  to  be  rcftored  with  cheir  brethren  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land.  There  is  no  fuch  minute  and 
circumftantial  proof,  that  the  Italians  are  the  def* 
cendents  of  the  antient  Romans^  or  the  French  of 
the  Gauls. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  miraculous  and 
fupernatural  parts  of  the  facred  ftory  depend  on 
the  very  fame  authority  as  the  common,  and  are 
accordingly  related  in  the  fame  mannner;  and 
the  whole  hangs  fo  together,  and  refts  on  the 
fame  foundation,  that  they  muft  either  be  both 
true,  or  both  falfe.  But  no  one  ever  imagined 
the  latter  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  (implicity  of  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the 
riioft  ftriking  and  amazing  events  any  where  re- 
lated, their  being  dtfcribed  in  the  fame  artlefs 
and  unaffcfled  manner  as  the  common  occurren- 
ces of  the  hiftory,  is  at  Icaft  a  very  ftrong  pre- 
fumption,  that  the  relators  had  no  defign  of  any 
.  kind,  but  to  give  a  true  reprcfentation  of  faifts. 
Had  M^fiSy  the  moft  antient  of  hiftorians,  had 
any  dtfign  to  impofc  upon  mankind,  could  he,  in 
his  account  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  "by  fire  from  heaven, 
of  the  efcapc  of  the  JJraeliiipb  people  from  Egyp- 
Man  tyranny,  and  their  paflage  through  the  wil- 
dernefs  under  his  own  condudt  (a  retreat  more 
'  remarkable  than  that  of  the  ten  thoufand  under 
'  Xenopbon^  which  makes  fuch  a  figure  io  hiftory) 
could  the  relator  of  (hefe  aman^ing  events  h«ive 

avoidecl 
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avoided  expaiiating  and  flourtlhing  upon  fucl^ 
^ftonifhing  fccnes,  had  they  been  mere  invention  ? 
Would  the  fabulous  writer  of  a  fctt  of  adveptures, 
of  which   himfclf  was  the  fiftitjous  hero,   have 
fpoke  of  himfclf  with  the  modefty  which  appears 
^n  the  Mofaic  hiftory  ?    Would  he  have  rcprc- 
fented  himfelf  as  capable  of  timidity,  diffidence, 
pr  paffion?    Would  he  have  immortalifed  his 
pwn  weakncOcs?  Had  the  inventor  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  acpojunt  of  Abraham^  and  bis  poftetity,  in- 
tended his  fi£licious    hiftory  as  an   encomium 
upon  th^t  people,  as  Virgil  did  his  ^neid  on  his 
countrymen,  would  he  have  reprefented  them  z^ 
^  perverfe,  difobcdient  people,  fi)  often  under 
the  difpleafure  of   their  God ;    condemned  to 
wander  forty   years  and   periih  at  lafl:  to  the 
number  of  many  thoufands  in  the  wildernefs, 
to  the  feeming  difparagement  of  the  wifdom  of 
their  leader;  ever  deviating  into  the  worfliip  of 
idols,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expeft- 
cd  from  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  in  their  • 
favour  by  the  true  God,  a  circumftance  very 
improper  to  be  dwelt  on,  as  being  likely  to  bring 
the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  into  queftion  with 
fuperficial  readers  f 

Would  the  invaitors  of  the  New  Teftamcnt 
hiftory,  fuppofing  it  a  fidion,  have  given  an 
-account  of  fuch  a  feries  of  miracles  in  the  cool 
^nd  unafiedted  manner  they  do,  had  they  not 
been  genuine?  Could  they  have  avoided  fome 
flights  of  fancy  in  defcribing  fuch  wonders,  as 
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the  feeding  of  thoufands  with  almoft  npthing; 
the  curing  of  difcafes,  cajming  of  tempefts,  driv- 
ing evil  fpirits  from  their  holds,  and  calling  th^ 
dead  out  pf  their  graves,  with  a  word  ?  Could 
they  have  given  a;i  account  of  the  barbarities 
infli6ted  09  th^  mod  innocent  and  amiable  of  all 
charaflers,  without  working  up  their  narration  to 
the  pitch  of  a  tragedy  ? 

Mud  not  a  man  be  out  of  his  wits  before  he 
could  think  of  writing  a  iett  of  grave  direflions 
about  the  cpndu(5t  of  miraculous  and  fuperna* 
tural  gifts,  as  of  ipeaking  foreign  languages^ 
which  the  fpeakers  had  never  learned ;  foretelling 
fyture  events,  and  the  like;  muft  not  a  man  be 
dtftradled,  who,   in  our  times,  when  no  fuch 
miraculous  gifts  fubfif^,  (hould  write  pf  them  as 
common  and  unqueflionable  ?  This  the  ^poftle 
Pqul^  one  of  the  mod  judicious  writers  of  anti- 
quity, f^cfed  or  profane,  does  in  a  variety  of 
places ;     mentioning    them    incidentally     and 
lyithout  going  out  of  his  way  to  prove    the 
CTiftencc  of  thepi,  and  even  depreciating  them  in 
cofnparifop  with  moral  virtues.    What  is  to  be 
concluded  from  hence,  but  that  thpfe  miracu- 
lous gifts  were  at  that  tim^  as  notorious,  ai^d 
comnipn*  ^5  pcrhapa  the  ^npwlcdgp  of  ip^thc- 
m^tjcs,  or  any  otber  fi:ience,  is  now  atpong  us  i 

Miracles  being  a  very  important  pai;^  of  the 
evidence  for  revelation,  it  is  proper  to  copfidcr  a 
little  that  fubjeft.  And  firft,  one  would  wpndcr, 
that  ever  it  (hould  have  occurred  to  any  perfon, 

that 
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that  tlie  prbof  from  miracles  is  a  wc^k  or  fufpi- 
cibus  one,  fuppofing  the  miracles  to  be  really 
fucli,  and  nothing  inconfifterit  fn  the  doftrine 
they  srrc  brobght  in  proof  of.  For  nothing  fcems 
more  reafonable  to  expeft,  tKah  that,  if  the 
Author  of  nature  fhould ,  choofe  to  be  likewife 
aiithbrofa revelation, he  fliould fliew'his  cohcerh 
fn  tlie'eftablifliment  or  promulgation  of  fuch 
Revelation,  by  exerting  that  pow^r  over  nature^ 
whTch'weknow  he  is  poflefled  of,  ^nd'fdr'which 
'  we  believe  and  adore  him,  as  the  Author  of 
nature.  Can  any  thirfg  be  more  rcafohable  to- 
cxpecSt,  than  that  He,  who  firll  bi^eathed  into 
iriah  the  breath  of  life,  fhould,  in  order  to  affure 
mankind,  that  a.particuhr  melSage  comes 'front 
Him,,  give  power  to  thofe  he  employs  in*  carry- 
ing fiich  meffage,  to  reftore  life  to  the  dead  ;  of 
tlian'tliat  He,  who  made  the  elemenfe  of  the 
natural  world,  fhould' authenticate  his  revealed 
laws  by  giving  to  thofe,  whom  he  eitiploys  in 
^fdmulgatirig  them,  a  power  over  nature,  a 
command  of  the  elements  of  air  afid  Water;  fo 
that' winds  may  ceafe  to  rage,  and  waves  to  roll 
at  tlieir  word  ?  There  is  indeed  all  the  reafon  iri 
the  world  to  believe, '  that' thofe  Vfefy^objedors 
againft  the  propriety  of  miracFes,  as  a  proof  of 
*a  revelation  coming  from  God,  ^oiild  have 
■found  fault  with  Chrifti'anity,  had  there  been  no 
account  of  miracles  in  Scripture,  as  deficient  in 
one  very  "ftrong  and  convincing  evidience  of  a 
Divine  originaL  •  .    ^ 

The 
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'the  proper  definition  of  fuch  a  miracle  as  niay^ 
be  fuppoled  to  be  worked  by  Divine  authority 
for  proof  of  a  revelation  from  God,  is.  Art 
immediate  and  extraordinary  efFc^  of  pDwer 
fuperior  to  all  human ;  exhibited  in  prefence  of 
a  competent  nunnber  of  credible  witneffes,  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  be  fubjedl  to  their  deliberate 
examination ;  exprefsly  declared  to  be  intended 
for  eftablifliing  a  doArine  in  itfelf  reaforiable, 
and  ufeful  for  the  improvement  of*  mankind  iri 
'Virtue. 

Firft,  a  proper  miracle,  in  the  theological  fenfe, 
muft  be  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  eflFeft  of 
power,  exhibited  eXprefsly  for  the  purpofe.  Foi 
the  application  of  any  of  the  conftant  and 
regular  powers  or  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
in  however  artful,  or  lo  common  people  incon- 
ceivable, a  manner,  is  no  miracle ;  elfe  all  the 
arts,  efpecially  chemiftry,  might  be  faid  to  be 
Jyftems  of  miracles.  The  pretended  miracle  of 
the  liquefadlion  of  the  blood  of  faint  Januarius^ 
with  which  the  priefts  in  popilh  countries  yearly 
delude  the  ignorant  people,  is  no  more  than  the 
natural  effed:  of  a  certain  liquor  dropped  upon 
a  mafs  of  a  particular  gummy,  or  refinous  fub- 
ftance,  which  diflfolves  in  a  manner  as  little 
miraculous,  as  that  of  a  lump  of  fugar,  upon 
which  water  is  dropped.  But  to  proceed.  The 
miraculous  work  performed  muft  be  the  effed 
of  a  power  fuperior  to  all  human.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary,  that  it  be  fuperior  to  angelic  power.  Be<:au(e 

bur 
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our  beft  notions  of  the  Divine  oeconomy  lead  u» 
to  believe,  that  fpiritual  beings  are  the  inftru- 
ments  of  God  for  the  advantage  of  mankind. 
So  that  while  we  believe  this,  to  queftion  a  mira* 
cle  performed  by.  a  good  angel,  would  be  infult- 
ing  Heaven  itfelf.  And  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  from  the  tendency  of  the  doftrine  or 
laws  .to  be  eftablifhed,  whether  the  miracle  is 
wrought  by  a  good  or  evil  being,  according  tp 
our  Saviour's  reafoning,  Matth.  xiu  25*  A 
miracle  performed  in  conBrmation  of  a  doArine 
tending  to  promote  and  eftablilh  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  to  defeat  the  dcfigns  which  evil  beings 
may  have  againft  mankind,  may  reafonably  be 
concluded  to  be  wroiught  by  the  po^^er,  not  of  a 
fiend,  but  a  good  fpirit,  and  contrariwifc.  For 
it'  is  reafonabte  to  expert  a;  being  to  exert  his 
power  for  the  advancement  of  what  b  agreeable 
to  his  own  character,  and  not  for  the  contrary 
purpolc. 

Some  miracles  may  be  conceived  not  to  be 
clearly^  and  indifputablyy  above  all  human  power^ 
and  yet  to  be  genuine  miracles.  Some  of  the 
works  of  Mofes  were  fuch,  that  the  .Egyptian 
artifls  could  imitate  them  in  fome  manner,  dq- 
.lufive  indeed,  and  defedivc;  but  which  renderefl 
it  at  leaft  difputable  whether  they  were  wholly 
above  hgman  power,  or  not.  Nor  is  it  neccf- 
i^ry,  that  every  divine  mifljon  be  fo  authehticatcji 
as  tp  put  its  genuinenefs  beyond  sMpoJilflequeJiion* 
It  is  enough,  if,  upon  the.  whole,  there  be  a  coq- 

fidcrablc 
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fiderable  overbalance  of  cyedlbiHcy.    For,  kfier 

all,  direft  revelations  of  all  kin^s^  afe.ever«to  be 

confidered  as  exuberancies  of  DIvtnfe  goodnefe;  aa 

advantages  l^eyond  what  rational  agents,  in  m<»iF 

cafes,  bave  any  ground  to  expe;^ ;  and  a(re:cfaeie* 

jfore  by  no  means  to  be  thought  deficient;  if  they 

Vant  this  dr  that  evidence,  'and  be  not  4tttended 

^ith  all  the  circumftatices  ef  convidjon  ^hich 

bUr  fantaftical  imaginatioiis  coald  invent.     Tbe 

ieaft  and  loweft  degree  of  fupetviatural  affiftance 

IS  mdre  than  t^e  had  any  ^re^fon  to  exptSt^  or 

pretence  ^to  demand.    And  had  we  never  been 

Ijicft  with*  any  dear  and  extchfive  revdation^  wt 

ihould  have  *  btfen  altogether  ' wkbout  excufe  in 

^6ting  a  i^kktd  part,  and  ftffling  ithe  li|(ht  of 

natural  confcicnce. 

'Others  'of  Che  ScrijptAire  miracles,  and  thofe  by 
fiar  the  moft  confidefable  pan,  ire  fuch  as  to^bc 
clearly  and  vnqueftionably  4ibove  all  human 
power.  Of  this  fort  are  the  dividing  of  the  Red 
^ea,  the  curing  inveterate  difeafes  with -a  word, 
^nd  radiig  the  dead. 

-  A  tniiPacIc  ought  (in  onderto  its  being  received 

Tjy  thofe  who  were  ndt'eye-witncfles)  toiha^ae 

been  wrought  in  the  prefencc  of  fuch -a  nuihber 

'of  credible  witneffes,  as  to  render  it  unlikely/ chat 

there  (hould  bave  been  any  deiulion.     Thoiagh 

It  may  be  poflible,  that  the  fenfe$  of  one  or  cwo 

'perfcns  may  be  deceived,  it  is  not  to  be  f^ppCikd^ 

*that  thofe  of  any  ntimber  fliould,     'Ai^dtlie 

'greater  the  ntiMiber  of  the» wititcfles  is  (foppoifing 

"    theoi 
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fhem  credible)  the  probability  of  their  being  alt 
^t  the  fame  time  under  a  delufion  becomes  the 
lefs,  till  it  comes  to  be  wholly  incredible  and  in- 
conceivable.   And  then  their  teftimony  becomes! 
tinqueftionable.     This  neceffary  condition  efFeC" 
tually  excludes  fuch  pretended  miracles,  as  thofe 
of  Mahorntfs  vifion,  which  pafled  wholly  without 
Wtnejs.     For  our  Saviour's  reafoning  is  undeni- 
ably juft  %  if  d  man  bear  record  of  himfelf  his  re» 
^ord  is  not  true\  that  is^   the  mere  aflertion  of  a 
perfon^  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  be 
intereftcd  to  deceive,  is  not  a;  fufficient  ground  of 
credit.   On  this  account  alfo  that  moft  monftrous 
infill c  upon  all  the  fenfes  and  faculties  of  man* 
kind,  Tranfubftanti^tion,  is  effeftually  cut  off 
from  all  pretenGons  to  the  cbarafter  of  a  miracle; 
For  the  wafer  is  fo  far  from  haying  been  ever 
turned  into  a  whole  Cbrijl  before  any  credible 
ivitnefs,  or  witnelTes ;  that  every  perfon,  before 
tyhom  it  has  been  attempted  or  prerended  to  be 
done,  has  had,  or  might  have  had,  the  aflurances 
pf  both  fenjfe  and  undeftanding,  that  it  remained 
ftill  as  much  wafer  as  ever. 

The  vvitneffes  of  a  miracle  muft  be  credible. 
They  mull  be  under  no  vifiblc  temptation  to 
iie-ceive ;  and  they  muft  be  perfons  of  fuch  un-* 
derftanding  as  to  be  equal  to  the  examination  of 
^he  pretended  miracle.  The  pretended  miracles 
of  the  papifts  may  on  very  juft  grounds  be  fuf* 
^cfted  i  as  we  know  what  immenfe  profits  that 
worldly  church  gets  by  deluding  the  people^ 
YcML.  II.  E  c  The 
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The  workers  of   the   Scripture  miracles  were 
under  no  temptation  to  bribe  witncffcs,  but  quite 
to  the  contrary.     For  they  all  loft,  and  none  of 
them  gained  any  thing  fecular  by  their  works. 
Mofes  forfook  the  court  of  Pharaoh^  to  wander 
many  years  in  a  wildernefs,  and  die  there.    The 
prophets  fufFered  perfecution  and  death  for  their 
plainnefs   in  reproving  the  fafliionable  vices  of 
their  times.     The  blefled  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and   his   apoftles,    and    the   firft  profelytes    to 
Chriftianity,  expofed  themfelves  to  every  kind  of 
afHidion  and  diftrefs,  and  to  violent  and  infa- 
mous deaths.     So  that  they  cannot,  with  any 
fhadow  of  reafon,  be  fufpeftcd  of  having  bribed 
witneffes  to  tcftify  to  their  miracles ;  nor  indeed 
had  they  any  fecular  advantage  to  offer  in  order 
to  gain  profelytes. 

The  witneffes  of  a  fuppofed  miracle  muft,  in 
order  to  its  credibility,  be  fuppofed  perfons  of 
fuch  underftanding,  as  to  be  equal  to  the  exami- 
nation  of  the  faft.  Now  the  Scripture- miracles 
were  performed  before  fuch  numbers,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  courfe  of  human  capaci- 
ties, they  muft  have  been  feen  and  examined  by 
many  perfons,  not  only  of  fufEcient  underftand- 
ing for  enquiring  into  a  fimple  fad,  but  of  more 
fhrewdnefs  and  fagacity  than  ordinary.  Nor 
was  there  any  fuperior  capacity  neceffary  to 
determine  whether  the  Red-fea  was  really  miracu- 
loufly  divided,  when  the  thoufands  of  Ifrad 
paffed  through  it  in  full  march,  and  faw  the 

waters 
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waters  as  a  wall  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their 
left.  Nor  was  there  any  occafion  for  great  faga- 
city  to  convince  thofe  who  faw  fome  hundreds  of 
difeafed  people  healed  with  a  word,  that  real 
miracles  were  wrought.  Nor  was  there  any 
fubtlety  of  difcernment  neceflary  to  convince  the 
difciples  of  Chrijlj  who  had  converfed  with  him 
for  feveral  years,  who  heard  him  fpeak  as  never 
man  fpoke,  that  he,  who  after  his  death  appeared 
to  feveral  hundreds  together,  and  often  converfed 
intimately  with  the  eleven,  for  fix  weeks,  was 
the  fame  perfon,  their  well-known  Lord  and 
Matter,  whom  they  faw  crucified  on  mount 
Calvary. 

It  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper 
miracle,  that,  in  order  to  credibility,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that  the  effc(5i  be  fuch  as  to  be  fubjed  to 
the  full  examination  of  the  fpeftators.  There 
^re  very  few  of  the  Scripture-miracles  that  were 
not  of  too  fubftantial  and  permanent  a  nature,  to 
be  in  any  manner  imitated  by  the  prajligi^j  or 
tricks  of  impoftors.  A  fudden  appearance,  for 
a  ihort  time,  of  any  (Irange  and  unaccountable 
kind,  might  be  queftioned.  But  a  body  difeafed 
for  many  years,  cured  with  a  word,  a  withered 
limb  reftored  in  a  moment,  a  diftrafted  brain 
inftantly  redrefTed,  a  daemon  authoritatively  dif- 
pofTefied,  a  man  four  days  buried,  recalled  to  life ; 
thefe  are  effcdls  of  power  too  fubftantial  to  be 
miftaken ;  and  too  lafting  to  be  fufpeded  of 
having  pafied  through  a  fuperficial  examination. 

E  c  2  Laftly, 
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Ladly,  it  is  faid  in  the  above  deBnicion  of  a 
proper  and  credible  miracle,  that  it  muft  be 
declared  by  the  worker  of  it  to  be  wrought  fcx- 
prefsly  in  confirmation  offome  particular  doftrine, 
which  doflrine  muft  be  fuch  as  to  commend 
itfelf  to  the  unprejudiced  reafon  of  mankind, 
and  to  bear  the  n^arks  of  a  revelation  worthy  of 
God,  and  ufeful  for  men*  A  miracle,  or  won- 
derful effedl:,  connedted  with  no  particular  doc- 
trine, is  to  be  called  a  natural  or  artificial  phaeno* 
menon,  or  a  prodigy ;  not  a  miracle  in  a  theolo- 
gical fenfe,  which  laft  alone  is  what  we  are  at 
prefent  concerned  with. 

No  miracle  whatever,  nor  any  number  of 
miracles,  would  befufEcient  to  prove  twice  two 
to  be  five,  Becauie  we  are  more  clearly  and 
undoubtedly  certain  of  the  proportions  of  num- 
bers, than  of  any  thing  fupernatural.  And  all 
miracles  are  fupernatural.  And  it  would  beab- 
furd  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely  wife  Author  of 
reafon  fhould  expedl  us  to  queftion  the '  ctrtain 
information  of  our  reafon  upon   evidence  Itfs 

certain. 

Again,  if  miracles  are  pretended  to  be  wrought 
in  proof  of  a  doftrine  which  leads  to  any  vicious 
or  impious  pradlice,  as  we  may,  by  a  proper  exa- 
mination, and  due  ufe  of  our  faculties,  be  more 
certain,  that  fuch  adodtrine  cannot  be  from  God, 
than  we  can  be,  that  a  pretended  miracle,  in 
fupcort  of  it,  is  from  him,  it  is  plain,  we  are  to 
icjcd  both  the  do(5lrine  and  pretended  ftiiracle, 

as 
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as  infuQicient.againfl:  the  clear  and  unqueftion- 
able  diftatcs  of  reafon.  But  if  miracles,  anfwering 
in  every  part  the  above  definition,  are  wrought 
before  credible  witncfles,  in  exprefs  atteftation 
of  a  doftrine,  though  not  difcoverable  by  reafon, 
yet  not  contradiftory  to  it,  and  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  virtue  and  happincfs,  we  ought 
in  any  reafon  to  conclude  fuch  miracles,  when 
properly  attefted,  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
power  of  God,  or  of  fome  being  authorifed  by 
him ;  and  may  judge  ourfelves  fafe  in  receiving 
them  as  fuch;   becaufe  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
God  would  leave  his  creatures  in  a  Rate  obnox- 
ious to  remedilefs  delufion  5  nay,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  criminal  to  negleift,  or  oppofe,  miracles 
in  fuch  a  manner  attefted,  or  the  dodtrine  intended 
to  be  eftabliftied  by  them. 

It  has  been  objefted  againft  the  account,  we. 
have  in  Scripture,  of  innumerable  miracles  per- 
formed by  Mofes^  and  the  prophets,  Cbrift^  and 
his  apoftles;  That  it  is  not  likely,  they  (hould  bcf 
true,  becaufe  we  have  none  fuch  in  our  times. 
That,  as  we  have  no  experience  of  miracles,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  ever  there  were 
any  performed. 

Suppofing  it  were  ftri(5lly  true,  that  we  have! 
no  experience,  or  ocular  conviftion,  of  the 
poffibilicy  of  miracles,  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  for  granted  ;  thofe  who  urge  this  ob- 
jcftion,  would  do  well  to  confider,  before  they 
embark  their  unbelief  upon  ic,  how  far  it  will 
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carry  them.    If,  becaufc  we  fee  no  miracles  now, 
we  may  fafcly  argue,  that  there  nevf  r  were  any, 
it  will  be  as  good  fenfe  to  fay,  Becaufe  we  now  fee 
an  earth,  a  fun,  moon,  and  ftars ;  there  never 
was  a  time,  when  they  were  not ;  there  never  was 
a  time,   when  the  Divine   wifdom  groverned  his 
natural,  or  moral  fyftem  otherwife  than  he  does 
now  1  there  are  no  different  ftates  of  things,  nor 
any  different  exigencies  in  confequence  of  thofe 
differences ;  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive  of  any  chapge 
in  any  one  particular,  or  in  the  general  oeqpnomy; 
of  the  uniyerfe. 

The  account  we  have  in  the  New  Teflamcnt, 
of  the  dsemoniacs  miraculoufly  cured  by  our 
^aviour,  has,  particularly,  been  thought  to  pinch 
fo  hard,  that  fome  have,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty,  attempted,  (in  my  humble  opinion, 
altogether  unwarrantably)  to  explain  away  thp 
whole  dodrine  of  poffeffion  by  fpirits.  How 
comes  it,  fay  the  objeftors,  that  we  read  of  fuch 
numbers  of  pcrfons  in  Chriji^s  time  poffeffed 
with  daemons  V  while  we  have  no  inftances  of  any 
fuch  in  our  days  ?  To  this  fome  gentlemen,^ 
whofe  abilities  I  (hould  be  proud  to  equal,  and 
of  whofe  fincere  belief  of  CJiriftianity  I  have  no 
more  doubt  than  of  my  own,  have  given  aq 
^nfwer,  which  I  cannot  l^elp  thinking  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  caufe,  *'  The  dasmoniacs,'*  fay 
'  thofe  gentlemen,    "  were  no  more  than  mad 

■ 

♦'  people,  who  werp  not  then,  nor  are  now,  poflcf- 
?^  fe^l  with  fpirits,  any   n^orc  than  other  difeafed 
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*'  perfons.  There  being  fpokcn  of  as  pofleffed, 
"  was  no  other  than  a  common  way  of  expreffing 
*'  their  diieafe  or  diftrefs ;  and  the  difpoflefling 
*'  them,  was  only  the  cure ;  which  was  ftill  mi- 
"  racuious/'  But,  if  any  man  can  reconcile  this 
notion  with  the  accounts  we  have  from  the  evan- 
gelifts,  he  muft  have  a  key,  which,  I  own,  I  am 
not  mafter  of.  That  a  fett  of  grave  hiflorians, 
facred  hiftorians,  fhould  fill  up  (heir  narration 
with  accounts  of  what  was  faid  by  fuch  a  num-* 
ber  of  madmen;  that  thofe  madmen  fhould 
univerlally  fpeak  to  better  purpofe,  than  the  bulk 
of  thofe,  who  were  in  their  fenfes;  that  they 
jhould  at  once,  the  firft  moment  they'  cafl:  their 
«yes  on  our  Saviour,  know  him  to  be  the  Chriji^ 
viWit  fomeeven  of  his  own  difciples  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  of  him ;  that  our  Saviour  himielf 
(hould  enumerate  his  cafting  out  evil  fpirits, 
befides  curing  difeafes,  as  a  miracle  entirely  fepa^ 
rate,  arid  of  its  own  kind,  and  mention  his 
conqueft  over  Satan  and  his  wicked  fpirits,  as  3 
mark  of  his  being  the  true  Mejftah ;  that  he 
Ihould  allow  bis  difciples  to  continue  in  a  miilake 
^ith  refped  to  a  point  of  fuch  confequence;  th^c 
he  Ihould  advife  them  to  rejoice  more  in  the 
thought  of  their  names  being  written  in  heaven, 
than  in  their  having  received  power  over  fpirits, 
without  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
were  altogether  in  a  miftake  about  their  having 
received  any  fuch  power ;  that  we  Ihould  be 
gravely  told  that  the  madpcfs  (not  the  fpirit^) 
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which  poflefled  the  men  in  the  tombs,  intreatetf 
pur  Saviour  to  fend  it  into  the  herd  of  fwinc  j 
that  the  madnefs  (not  the  fpirit)  fliould  fo  ofteif 
iatreat  and  adjure  hitn  not  to  fend  it  to  the  place 
of  torment  before  the  time,  that  is,  probably, 
tiefore  the  lafl:  judgment,  or  perhaps  an  earlier 
period  fpokcn  of  in  the  Apt)€dypfe\  that  all  thefe 
folemn  accounts  (bonld  be  given  in  fuch  a  hiftory^ 
and  nothing  to  (hew  them  to  be  figurative,  nor» 
^s  far  as  I  can  fee,  any  poHibility  of  at  all  tinder^ 
ftanding  them  otherwife  than  literally;  feem$ 
wholly  unaccountable*  Nor  can  I  help  thinking 
that  the  folution  is  incomparably  harder  t(| 
grapple  with  than  the  difficulty.  I  deny  no^ 
that  there  are  paffagcs  in  the  gofpel9»  where  a 
idiJeafe  is  in  one  place  fpoken  of  as  an  infli£lio& 
of  an  evil  fpirit,  and  in  anochetras  a  mere  difeafe» 
But  this  does  not  at  all  aHedt  the  poiAt  in 
difpute ;  bccaufc  the  queftion  is  not>  Whether 
the  daemoniacs  fpokcn  of  in  the  gofpels  were  not 
perfons  labouring  under  a  bodily  complaint 
befides  the  poffeflion  by  evil  fpirits>  but.  Whe- 
ther the  people,  faid  to  be  poflefled,  were  at  all 
poflefled,  or  not.  If  a  perfon,  whofe  brain  was 
^iftempered,  was  likewife  poflfcfled  with  an  evil 
^irit,  he  might  with  fufficicnt  propriety  be  fpokc; 
of  in  one  place  as  a  lunatic,  and  in  another  as  ^ 
rfarmoniac. 

1  fhould  humbly  judge  it  a  much  more  eafy 
and  natural  way  of  gating  over  this  difficulty,  tf> 
.proceed  Upon  our  S<ijyiour*s  anfwer  to  his  difciples 
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concerning  the  man  born  blind.  "  Neither  did 
.''  this  man  fin,"  fays  he  (in  any  extraordinary  man- 
ner) "  nor  his  parents ;  but  that  the  works  of 
**  God  might  be  made  manifeft  in  him/'  If  the 
whole  human  fpecies  are  offenders,  and  at  all 
times  deferving  of  punilbpent,  where  is  thp 
^difficulty  of  conceiving,  that  it  might  be  fuitablp 
to  the  Divine  fcheme  of  government,  that  at  the 
jtime  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  or  any  other 
period,  a  greater  variety  of  punifhments  might 
be  fufiered  to  fall  upon  a  guilty  race  of  beings, 
and  afterwards,  through  the  Divine  mercy,  their 
fu&ririgs  might  be  abated.  Particularly,  is 
(there  not  even  d,  propriety  in  God's  giving  to 
fS^fan  and  his  angels,  the  antient  and  inveterate 
joppdkrs  of  the  Meffiab^  and  his- kingdom,  a 
(host  triumph  over  mankind,  in  order  to  render 
tbe  Hejfiab's  vi^ory  over  him  more  conspicuous, 
and  more  glorious.  This  I  fay  on  the  fuppofition, 
that  pD(&fiion  by  evil  Spirits  was  altogether 
peculiar  to  thoie  antient  times  ^  and  that  there 
$$  itt  prefent  abfblutely  no  fuch  tbiog  in  any 
country  in  the  world*  But,  before  any  perfoa 
fci^n  pofiti vely  affirm,  that  there  is  no  fucii 
tlu^  in  our  times,  as  poflfeflion  by  ipirits, 
he  mwft  be  fare  of  his  knowing  perfcdJy 
the  natures  and  powers  of  fpirits,  and  be  able 
to  Ihew  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  a  fpirit's 
having  •communication  with  embodied  minds  ; 
and     muft    be    capable    of     fhewing,     that 
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all  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  in  dJfeafcs,  in 
madncfs,  and  in  dreams,  are  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  the  notion  of  fpirits  having  any  concern 
with  our  fpecies.    Now  to  cftablifli  this  negative, 
will  be  fo  far  from  being  eafy  to  do,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  univerfal  opinion,  as  well  as  pro- 
bability, and  the  whole  current  of  revelation,  arc 
on  the  oppofite  fide.      Who  can  fay,  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  imagine  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  human 
frame,  efpecially  of  the  brain,  as  may  give  fpi- 
ritual  agents   an  opportunity  of  making   im- 
preffions  upon  the  mind  ?  Who  can  fay,  that 
fleep  may  not  lay  the  mind  open  to  the  impref- 
(lons  of  foreign  beings ;  and  that  waking  again 
may  not,  by  fome  laws  of  nature  unknown  to  us, 
exclude  their  communications  ?    Who  can  fay, 
that  part  (I  do  not  fay  all)  of  the  fymptoms  in 
phrenetic,    epileptic,  lunatic,  and  melancholic 
cafes,  efpecially  in  the  more  violent  paroxyfms, 
may  not   be  owing  to  the  agency  of  fpirits? 
Were  this  to  be  allowed,  it  would  not  at  all 
vacate  the  ufe  of  medicines,  or  dieting.    For  if 
the  accefs  of  fpirits  to  our  minds  depends  upon 
the  ftate  of  our  bodies,  which  it  is  no  way  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  it  is  evident,  an  alteration  in  the  ftate 
of  the  body  may  prevent  their  accefs  to  our 
minds,  and  deprive  them  of  all  power  over  us ; 
and  in  that  light,  medicines  and  regimen  may  be 
effeftual  even  againft  fpirits,  fo  far  as  they  may 
be  concerned,  by  being  fa  againft  the  natural 
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tfiforder  of  the  frame  occafioned  merely  by  the 
difeafe.     So  that  there  may,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  be  dreams,  in  which  for- 
eign agents  may  be  concerned,  and  thprc  may  be 
others  occafioned  by  mere  fumes  of  indigeftipn, 
as  the  poet  fpeaks.  There  may  be  epileptics,  and 
maniacs,  who  are  fo  from  mere  obftruftions  and 
idiforders  in  the  brain  and  nerves  -,  and  there  may 
ajc  this  day  be  others  attacked  by  thofe  maladies, 
whole  diftrcfs  may  be  heightened  by    wicked 
Jpirits.     The  amazing  ftrength  of  even  women, 
and  youths,  in  fome  of  their  violent  fits,  feems  to 
countenance  a  fufpicion,  that  fomething  a(5ts  in 
them,  feparate  from  their  own  natural  force,  and 
vvhich  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  from  any 
extraordinary  flow  of  animal  fpirits.     And  why 
in  Scripture  we  fliould  have  fo  many  accounts 
pf  revelations  communicated  in  dreams ;  from 
whence  probably  the  Heathens,  ever  fince  Horner^ 
have  had  the  fame  notion*,  feems  unaccountable 
upon  any  other  foot,  than  that  of  fuppofing  fome 
natural  mechanical  connexion  between  a  particu- 
lar ftate  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  communica- 
tions from  feparate  fpirits.     The  behaviour  of 
the  prophet  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  who  calls  for 
an  inftrument  of  mufic,  when  he  waits  for  an 
infpiration,  does  likewife  countenance  the  fame 
notion.     As  if  the  natural  cfitdt  of  melody  was 
to  open  the  way  to  the  mind  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  in  order  to  the  more  full  admiflion  of 
the  fupcrnatural  communications.    To  conclude 
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what  1  would  fay  on  the  difficulty  of  the  dxmOf 
niacs  in  the  gofpel-hiftory,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  which  is  the  true  folution.  All  I  contend 
for  is.  That  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the 
prefence  of  fpirits,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrant- 
able and  dangerous,  and  removing  a  lefs  diffi- 
culty, to  put  a  greater  in  its  place. 

To  return  to  the  general  objedtion,  I  was  upon 
before  this  digreffion,  which  was.  That  we  have 
no  reaibn  tq  believe  there  ever  were  any  miracles, 
becaufe  we  have  no  experience  of  any  in  our 
times  J  I  have  to  fay  farther,  that  the  olgeftion  is 
not  founded  upon  truth  ^  at  lead  not  upon  an 
unqueftionable  truth.      For   many  perfons  of 
good  judgment  have  declared  it  to  be  their  opini- 
on, that  among  the  innumerable  fiditious  accounts 
of  fupernatural  appearances,  and  prodigies,  fome, 
even  in  thefe  later  ages,  are  in  fuch  a  manner 
authenticated,  that  to  deny  them,  a  man  muft 
deny  every  information  he  can  receive  by  any 
means   whatever,   befides  his  own   immediate 
fenfcs,   which   does  not   fecm   highly  rational. 
Befides,  are  not  the  completions  of  a  multitude  of 
prophecies,  which  we.have  at  this  d^y  extant  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  predixJled  lading  ruinous 
ftate  of  Babylon  and  2jr^,  the  totfll  fubjeftion,  to 
the  lated  ages,  of  the  poce  illuftrious  kingdom  of 
EsyP^^  ^^^  remaining  niarks  of  th,e  general  deluge  j 
the  unequalled  and  ujnaccoun table  condition  of 
the  Jews  for  fo  long  a  period  of  time  j  the  eftab- 
liibm^ni;,  ^nd  ccniinuance  to  the  end  of  the 
2  ^vorld. 
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world,  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  are  not  thcfc 
ftanding  miracles  confpicuous  in  our  time  ?  But 
of  this  more  elfewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  objeftion  was  founded  on 
truth,  it  could  not  be  valid ;  becaufe  different 
periods  may  require  different  meafurcs  of  govern- 
ment; and  to  fay  that  there  could  never  have 
been  any  miracles,  becaufe  there  are  none  now 
(were  it  true,  that  there  are  no  effefts  of  miracu- 
lous interpofition  remaining  in  our  times)  would 
be  as  abfurd,  as  to  fay,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth 
muft  point  exaftly  the  fame  way  it  did  two 
thoufand  years  ago ;  whereas  the  obfervations  of 
antient  aftronomers  have  put  the  doftrine  of  its 
continual  change  of  diredion,  and  the  preceffion 
of  the  equinoxes,  out  of  all  poffible  doubt.  But 
if  the  objedion  is  not  founded  upon  truth,  it 
muft  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground. 

Prophecy  is  a  miraculous  hiftory,  or  account  of 
events  before  they  happen.  This  being  un- 
queftionably  above  the  reach  of  human  capacity, 
it  is  a  proper  and  convincTng  evidence,  that  the 
revelation,  in  which'  it  is  given,  is  not  a  human 
production.  To  pretend  to  determine  the  found- 
ation, or  the  modus^  of  the  prefcience  of  the  adions 
of  free  agents,  may  be  wholly  out  of  our  reach  in 
-  the  prefcnt  ftate.  But  we  can  forn)  fome  con- 
ception of  its  being  poffible,  in  fome  fuch  man-' 
ner  as  the  following,  though  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  fafe  to  affirm,  that  the  following  is  the  true 
account  of  it. 

Da 
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Do  we  not  commonly  fee  inflances  of  very 
found  judgments  pafled  by  wife  men  on  the  future 
conduit  of  others?  May  we  not  fuppofe,  that 
angels^  or  otKer  beings  of  fuperior  reach,  may 
be  capable,  from  their  more  exaft  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  pafs  a  much  more  certain  judg- 
ment of  the  future  behaviour  of  our  (pecies  ? 
And  is  there  any  thing  lefs  to  be  expeded,  than 
that  He  who  made  us,  who  perfedlly  knows  our 
frame,  who  immediately  perceives  the  mod  fe- 
cret  motions  of  our  minds,  and  likewife  fbrefeca 
with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs,  and  wrihouc  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  bting  deceived,  the:  whole  preceding 
and  concurrent  circumftances  in  which  any  of  bis 
creatures  can  at  any  future  time  be  engaged  {a%  rt 
is  evident,  that  all  things  are  the  efFed  of  his  di- 
refting  providence,  except  the  aftions  of  free 
creatures,  to  whom  he  has  given  liberty  and 
power  of  adion  within  a  certain  fphere)  is  any 
thing  lefs  to  be  expefted,  I  fay,  than  that  our  in* 
finitely  wife  Creator  (hould  form  a  judgment, 
fuitablc  to  his  wifdom,  of  the  future  condud  of 
his  creatures  ?  And  to  imagine  that  this  judg- 
ment fhould  at  all  affedl  the  future  behaviour  of 
the  creature,  fcems  as  groundlefs  as  to  conclude 
that  one  created  being's  judging  of  the  future 
conduft  of  another  (hould  aduaHy  influence  and 
over  rule  his  conduft.  The  judgment  is,  by  the 
fuppofition,  formed  upon  the  charader  of  the 
pcrfon  judged  of;  not  the  charadter  influenced 
by  the  judgment.    There  arc  fome  paflages  of 
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Scripture,  which  feenl  to  lead  us  to  this  manner 
of  conception  of  this  difficult  point, 

WheA  David  (i  Sam.  xxii.   12.)  purfued  by 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  king  Saul,  confulced  the 
oracle,  whether,  if  he  ftaid  in  the  city  of  Keilaby 
the  people  of  that  city  would  give  him  up  to  his 
enemy  ;  the  anfwer  he  received  was,   That  they 
would.    It  is  plain  in  this  cafe,  that  the  Divine 
prefcience  of  the  conduft  of  that  people,  in  th^ 
event  of  David's  trufting  himfelf  in  their  hands, 
did  not  arifc  from  God's  having  decreed,  that 
they  (hould  give  up  David :  for  if  it  had  been 
decreed,  it  muft  have  come  to  pafs.    Nor  was 
their  treachery  foreknown  becaufe  it  was  future^ 
For  it  was  not  future,  having  been  difappointed, 
and  never  coming  to  be  executed.    Nor  could  it 
be  eventually  predetermined,  that  in  cafe  of  Da^ 
vid^s  (laying  in  the  city,  the  people  (hould  give 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.    For  the 
event  (hews,  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  fcheme, 
that  he  (hpuld  fall  into  the  fnare,  but  that  he 
(hould  efcape  it.  There  feems  nothing  therefore 
left  to  conclude,  but  that  the  Divine  prefcience 
of  the  condudt  of  the  people   of  Keilab   was 
founded  in  a  thorough  and  perfedl  infight  into 
the  treacherous  character  of  that  people,  and  per- 
haps the  knowledge  of  aftual  deGgns  formed  by 
them  to  betray  David  into  the   hands  of  the 
king. 

Again,  when  God  foretells  (Gen.  xviii.  19.) 

that  Abraham  would  \^  command  his  houfliold 

1  **  after 
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*'  after,  him,  and  they  would  keep  the  way  of 
*'  the  Lord  -y-  He  plainly  ifeews  upon  what  that 
prefcicnce  was  grounded,  in  faying,  "  I  know 
**  him,  that  he  will  command,  &:c.'*  That  is,  I 
(o  fully  know  his  zeal  and  affeftion  for  the  true 
God,  that  I  forefee,  he  will  kt  up  and  fUf^rC 
my  worfhip  in  his  family,  and  enjoin  it  his  pofte^' 
rity,  in  oppofition  to  the  idolatry  and  poly  theifm 
which  prevails  among  the  heathen  around. 
.    In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  New  Teftament, 
though  the  apoftle  Paul  foretells,    that  theref 
fliould  not  be  a  life  loft  of  tbofe  who  failed  with 
him,  notwitbftanding  the  fe verity  of  the  tem- 
pcft;  we  find  afterwards,   that  the  prediftions 
depended  upon  the  fatlors  flaying  in  the  fhip. 
So  that  probably  what  was  forcfeen,  w^s,   th^ 
the  ftiip  and  crew  might  bcfaved  by  the  fkiU  of 
the  failors ;  and  that,  if  they  defcrted  it,  it  muff 
feriih. 

Thefe,  and  other  paflages,  which  la^ghi:  be 
quoted,  feetn  to  favour  the  preceding  ^tempt  ta 
folve  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Divine  pre-- 
fcience  of  the  aftions  of  free  creatures.  But  it 
muft  ftill  be  confeffed,  that  the  fubjeA  is  in^ 
volved  in  fuch  intricacies  as  we  (hali  not  in  aH 
probability  be  able  to  clear  up  In  the  prefent  ftate, 
fjowevcr  it  be,  we  are  not  immediately  conce«icd 
with  any  thing,  but  what  may  aflfeft  our  doing 
our  duty.  And  that  neither  prefcicnce,  nor  any 
thing  elfe,  docs  any  way  abridge  our  fncodom  in 
performing  that,  and  fofecuring  our  final  haj^i- 

ncfs, 
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nefs,  we  need  doc.ufe  any  reafoning  to  be  con- 
vinced. We  have  no  other  affuranee  that  we 
cxift,  than  feeling.  And  we  have  the  fame  for 
our  freedom.  Every  man  feels,  that  in  all  his 
anions,  whether  virtuous^  Ticibu^,  dr  indifferent, 
he  is  naturally  free.  And  what  we  fe^l  we  can*- 
Bot  bring  ourfelves  ferioufly  to  doubt,  if  wt 
would;  though  we  may  cavil  at  any  thing. 

That  many  parts  of  Scripture-prophecy,  not 
yet  accbmplifhed,  are  obfcure,  and  oi^doubtful 
fignification ;  fo  that  the  mod  learned  interpreters 
^re  divided  in  their  fentimems  about  what  may 
be  intended  by  them ;  muit  be  acknowledged 
And  that  this  is  no  more,  than  might  have  been 
€zpe6ked,  will  appear  by  confidering,  that  had 
many  future  events  been  too  clearly  predicted, 
the  obfttnacy  of  nnen  might  have  rendered  mira^ 
cles  neceflary  upon  every  occafion  to  bring  about 
the  completion  of  them. 

With  all  the  pretended  obfcurity  of  prophecy, 
there  are  ftill  enough  of  unqueftionable  and  con* 
ipicuous  completions,  to  (hew,  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Scripture  were  given,  not  by  chance,  nor 
by  bold  conjedure,  nor  by  partial  informations 
from  evil  fpirits,  as  fome  have  thought  was  the 
cafe  of  fome  of  the  refponfcs  of  the  heathen  ora- 
cles ;  but  by  One,  who  faw  through  futurity, 
down  to  the  moft  diftant  periods,  from  the  time 
of  their  being  given  out ;  by  Him,  who  holds 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hand.    The 

Vol.  II.  F  f  few 
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few  fiallowi^g  examplfs  may  ferve  as  a  proof  df 
Cbis. 

itl^i^,  in  his  iiccouflt  of  the  c^luge,  (Gin.  viiK 
ai»  220  a0Vires  milnktJid,  in  the  name  of  God, 
,thM  thert  fli9uid  never  he  another  univerfa) 
Ac^ ;  bui  that  iKe  fqur  feafom  of  the  year^  and 
the  reyolutiona  of  day  and  nighry  flioald  ga  on 
without  interruptioa  to  the  end  of  the  world 
Thi^  is  one  of  thofe  prediAiona,  which  couid  not 
have  been  written  lince  the  eve»t,  as  hasb^eil 
preteqded,  in  derogation  of  feme  others ;  the  pe« 
riod  taken  in  by  it  not  being. yet  concluded.  And 
confidering  the  extraordinary  wifdom  &>  C0Brpi« 
cuous  in  the  charaAer  of  Mojis^  it  does  not  feeai 
conceivably,  that  he^  who  exp^dedto  have-fK 
ppinion  of  future  ages  as  an   infpired  p«i^bni 
ihoukl,  without  Divine  authcM^ity^r  have  ventured 
his  whole  chara&er  upon  iuch  ap  a^irll1atioB  aa 
this,  which  he  could  have  let  alcuie;  left  tke 
event  fhould  have  detefted  him  for  animpoftor. 
For  how  could  he  know,  without  infpiration^ 
what  change  in  nature  might  happen,  which 
might  totally  change  the  courfe  of  days,  nights; 
and  ieafons  ?  How  could  he  kndw,  that  there 
might  not  happen  fome  fuch  revolution  in  his 
own  times,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  hia  charader  as  a 
prophet?   How  could   he  know,  that  another 
deluge  might  not  come  according  to  the  order 
of  nature ;  and  as  he  had  published  the  account 
of  the  prefcrvation  of  iVi?/ii&  and  his  family  in  the 
ark,  was  it  not  natural  to  expedl,  that  upon  the 

leaft 
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kaft  appe^ranoe  of  fuch  another  judgndent,  peo- 
ple would  fet  about  making  arks  for  their  own 
fafeCft  which  would  have  proved  the  total  de- 
grading of  his  €harafter»  as  a  prophet,  and  a  law- 
giver. The  event  hitherto  has  anfwered  the  pre- 
di^ion,  and,  in  all  probability,  future  ag^  will 
fully  prove  it  to  have  been  given  from  God. 

Tte  fame  wife  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  founded  a 
Irery  important  part  of  that  eonftitution  in  a 
tnann^  extremely  injudicious,  and  improvident^ 
if  we  fuppofe  him  not  to  have  aded  upon  DU 
Wkt  authority.  What  I  rtfer  to^  is  his  confining 
the  pmeAhoodi  which  he  declares  to  be  everlaft- 
ing/  to  the  fittgle  family  of  JarM.    Had  he  not 
done  this  upon  Divine  authority^  he  muft  havi 
niA  an  obvious  bastard  of  the  downfall  of  the  re- 
ligious» polity  he  was  fctrihg  up,  by  the  poffibfe 
Ikilure  of  mal«  iffue  in  Aaroifs  family,   who  bad 
©Illy  two  'forts,  Eleazor  and  hhamar.    This  part 
of  thcMofaic;  conftitution  may  therefore  be  con- 
Iidered  as  a  predi6tion,  that  in  a  courre  of  feve* 
ral  thotifand  years,  there  fliould  not  be  wantina* 
male  iffoe  proceeding  from  one  fingle  family,  at 
that  time  confifting  only  of  two  p^rrfons,    Had 
this  prediflion  failed}  had  tbcfe  two  perfons,  or 
their  pofterity,  been  cut  off,  by  natural  death,  or 
by  an  enemy,  the  whole  J^ra^j/^  oeconomy  niuft 
have  funk,  far  wane  of  a  priefthood,  and  all 
the  prophecies  had  been  falfified,  or  had  never 
been  given. 

'Bi^  In 
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In  the  book  o^Jenmab^  diap.  l.  and  follow-' 
ing,  it  is  foretold,  that  Babylon^  the  greateS:  city; 
and  feat  of  the  greateft  empire  at  that  timt  ki 
the  world,  fhould  not  only  bedei^royed,  but  that 
it  ihould  never  be  again  inhabited^  >  Which  laft 
particular  no  man  of  prudence  orjudgtne^t  would 
have  ventured  his  credit  as  a  ppophec  upoifi^ 
when  he  could  have  avoided  giving  any  fuch  pre- 
diction, unlefs  he  had  been  by  Divine  in fpiratioa 
allured  of  what  he  affirn^ed.    For^  nothing  couM 
well  be  imagined  more  improbable,  than  that 
the  feat  of  the  empire  of  the  world  (hould  be  cfe^ 
Ilroyed  ;  and  ftill  more  uniikely  was  it^  -tbatit 
Ihould  never  be  rebuilt.  But  the  event  fliew&  die 
truth  of  the  prophecy.    Aad  this  predidion  is 
likewife  one  of  thofe  of  which  it  cannot  be  pre* 
tended  that  it  was  written  fince  the  evcntv 

In  EzeL  xxx.  13.  ic  is  exprefsly  foretold^  th^ 
there  (hould  be  *^  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. ^^    No  man  of  judgment  would  have 
ventured,  without  authority,  his  (jredit  upcm  fuch 
an  afieveration,  as  he  could  have  been  wholly  fi<r 
lent  on  the  head.    For  who  could  know,  witb.^ 
.  but  infpiration,  that  there  ihould  neyer  noore  a 
prince  a  native  o(  Egypt ^  fit  on  tbe.thipne  of  that 
kingdom  ?   The  event  however  has  verified  tJic 
prediction.    For  foon  after  the  time,  when  it  was 
given,  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Berfian 
empire,  and  has  been  governed  ever  fince  by  fo- 
.   reigners,  having  been,  fince  the  fall  of  the  2er- 
Jian  monarchy,  fubjed  fucceffively  to  the  Mace- 
tomans^ 
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dmanSj  the  Saracens^  the  Mamaiuhs^  and  the 
Turksj  who  poflefs  it  at  pfefcnt.  This  is  one  of 
t^ofe  prophecies  agalhfl:  which  it  cannot  be  ob- 
jeftedy  that  it  is  poffible  it  may  have  been  writ- 
ten fince  the  event. 

In  the  xxvith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold, 

that  the  great  and  powerful  city  of  Tyre,  at  that 

time  the  general  refort  of  traders,  and  mart  of  the 

worlds  (hould  be  utterly  defolate^  fo  as  to  be  a  place 

fer  thtjpreading  of  nets ^  and  flioiild  never  more  be 

suhuilt.     This  predidion,    at  the  time   it   was 

given  fo  utterly  improbaWe,  has  been  literally 

fuIfiUedi  ^s  may  be  feen  in  MaundreWs  Voyage. 

'And  Dr.  Pacocke^  late  bifliop  of  Offory^  feys,  ia 

-his  Travels  in  theEaft,  that  as  he  failed  by  the 

place  where  it  formerly  (load,  he  faw  the  ruins  of 

it  covered  with  fifliing  nets. 

} . :'  The  'Scriptures  of  both  6ld  and  new  Teftament 

•arc  full  of^rediftions  of  the  difperfion  of  the 

}^ews  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  a  punifhment 

'  for  their  vices,  and  of  their  being  at  laft  reftorcd 

to  tlieh*  own  land  in  great  triumph  and  happi- 

nefe.    So  early  as  the  <lays  of  Mofes^  whole  sera 

pirofane  hiftory  confirms  to  have  been  about  the 

time  we  place  it,  viz.  above  three  thoufand  years 

ago,  we  have  prediftions  of  the  ruin  which  was 

to  come  upon  that  people  in  cafe  of  their  difobe- 

dience  (and  which  did  come  accordingly)  fo  clear 

and  explicit,  that  no  writtr  of  our  times,  with 

the  help  of  hiftory,   and  particularly,  Jofephus's 

accouni;  of  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufakmy  and  with 

F  f  3  the 
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the  advantage  of  knowing  the  prefent  iinhsipf»y 
coiKiition  of  that  people  aln>oft  iQ  aM  the  qousv? 
tries  of  the  world  bat  our  owHi  eia^\d  in  aa 
imitation  of  the  prophetic  ftyle  dtfcribe  their 
cafe  more  exaftly.  In  the  xacviiith  chapter  of 
J)euteron^my^  Mafes  threatens  their  diiobedience 
vrith  judgments  and  pliague&  of  eyery  kind  ^  parti* 
cularly  that  they  ihould  ^^  become  an  aftonilh^ 
^*  ment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  in  aU  coun-^ 
tries  i**  tha(  *'  an  enemy  (hould  coxne  upoi|* 
them  as  fwiftly  as  eagles,''  probably  alludiog. 
to  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans  y  that  they 
ihould  in  the  fever ky  of  the  £ege  be  reduced 
f^  to  eat  their  very  children  -r '  that  they  fkoold 
be  \^  fcattered  through  all  countries  of  the  wortd  ^*^ 
and  that  they  ihould  be  forced  ^^  to  ierve  other 
Y  gods/*  as  they  accordingly  are,  in  the  coun* 
tries,  where  the  inqmfKion  is  eftaJp^iihed^  oblig- 
ed to  wor&tp  the  hoft,  which  nun^bers  of  then^ 
comply  with>  though  a  grofe  vioktion  of  the 
fecond  commandmem^  xoh  avoid  faUing  imo  the 
hands  of  that  mercilefs  court;  and  that  among; 
the  nations  where  they  ftw^uld  b^  fwtextd^  they 
fiiould  **  have  noeafe  nor  reft/'  but.  a  tremblifig 
**  heart,'*  and  **  failing  of  eyes,**  and  "  ibfroi??,** 
zad  '^  continual  fear  for  their  livefi,'*  with  maivy^ 
odaer  threatnings  to  the  fame  purpc^*. 

It'  is  alfo  foretold  \>y  the  following  prophe^, 
as<  well  as  by  Mcfe^r.  that,  notwitbftandipg  this* 
UQcxarnpled  difperfion  of  the  Jcii^j into  all  nations,^ 
they  fliould  be  ftill  preferved  a  diftind  people  -^ 
'    .    ^  that 
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dial  Gbd  ^<  will  not  deftroy  them  utterly/'  but 
tbftt  ^^  when  they  fball  csiU  to  mind,  almdng  all 
**  the  nations,  whither  God  has  driven  them^  and 
^^  fliall  return  to  the  Lord,  he  will  turn  their 
xraptirity,  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nati<- 
oiis««from  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth^-^ 
**  eren  in  the  latter  days."    That  •*  though 
*'  he  makes  a  full  end  of  all  other  nations/'  (by 
revolutions,  and  mixtures  of  one  people^  with 
another,  which  renders  it  impoffiUe  todtftin^ 
guiih  their   genuine  defcetidants)  ^'  yet  he  wiH 
^*  not  make  a  full  end  of  them  /'  but  *'  a  rem- 
^*  nant  of  them"  Ihall  be  kept  unmixed  with  any 
other  people^  and  *^  (hall  return  out  of  all  coun-^ 
**  tries  whither  God  has  df iven  them  y*  that  he 
wBl  *^  let  up  an  enfign  for  the  nations^  and  will 
^'  afi^afibtt  the  outcafts  of  IsHABt,"  and  ''  ga* 
"  ther  toother  the  difperfed  of  JudaJb''  (the 
pofterity  of  the  ten  tribes ;  at  prcfcnt^  according 
to  fcripture  prophecy  undiftinguiihed  }  as  well  as 
of  the  two)  "  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  5 
-^hich  ihews  that  the  return  here  fpoken  of,  is 
riot  that  frbm  the  Babylmjb  captivity}  as  is  alio 
evident  from  its  being  fixed  to  the  *'  latter  days,*^  • 
and  from  its  being  alfo  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Hofea^  who  lived  after  the  return  from  the  fe- 
venty  years  captivity  at  Babykfii  and  by  Ezekieli 
^ho  lived  in  the  captivity  itfclf* 

And  in  the  New  Teftament  it  is  clearly  fore- 
told by  Chrifl^  that  Jerufdlm  (hould  be  deftroy- 
ed  with  fuch  dcftruftion  *^  as  had  not  been  fince 
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^  the  beginning  of  tht  vorhl,  nor  ev^  ffaonki 
^'  be/'    And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  again  ex- 
preisly  mentions  the  *^  eagles  ;**  in  all  probable 
Itty  to  point  out  the  (Lmnans^  (who  bore  eagles  on 
tt^eir  ftandards)  for  the  executioners  of  the  Di- 
vine vengeance  on  that  perverfe  people.  Jafepbd's 
hiftory  of  that  tragical  complication  of  events, 
correTponds  cixa&ty  to  ourSavtour'ispfediStioii  of  it. 
He  alfo  foretells  that  the  Jews  Ihoiild  ^  carried 
<^  captive  into  ail  nations,   and  th^t  J^rufaltn 
^t  ihould  be  trqdden.down  of  ihcGmiiis^  tilldiQ 
^^  times  of  the  Geniiks  ihould  be  fulfilled.^'.   In 
the  JEpiftles  there  are  various  predidion«  to .  the 
fame  purppCe.   And  we  accordingly  fe$  thai  peo- 
ple to  this  day  pceferved  diftindt  from  ail  others 
in  the  wqrld,  without  king,   without  QQuntiy, 
without  goycrumcot  to  enforce,  the  obftrvs^a<^c  of 
their  ceremonial  law,  which  yet,  they  keep.qp 
with  great  ftridtnefs,  wherever  they  can. 

That;  through  all  the  changes,  whif:h  h^vei 
happened  in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  thc.^r^li, 
from  the  date  of  the  firft  of  the^  pred^dioo^.to. 
the  pt^fcnt;  tipie  (a  period  of  more  th^ij^h»eci 
thoul)stnd  years)  that  people  (houid  hav^  h^£x- 
a^ly  the  fortune  that  was  foretold  them,  by 
Mofesv  and- that  they  it^ould  now  in  fo  wondctful 
apd  unexampled  a  manner.be  preferyed  untpis^ed 
with,  and  cafily  diftinguiS^able  from,  ^the  pcpplc. 
of  all  the  cpupjries  where  they  are  fcattered ; 
and  this,  in  fpjte  of  the  cruel  ufage  they  h^ve.had 
in  moft  couiitrics»  which  might  have  been  ex- 

pcdcd 
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poSled  to  have  driven  them  long  ^go  to  give 
up   their  religibn,    and   mix  wkh '  the  people 
among  whom  they  Kved ;  and  that  there  fhould 
nothing  in  this  long  courfe  of  years  have  hap* 
pened,  to  render  it  im^offible,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,    it  (bould  be  probable,  that  the  re^ 
maiotng  piedi&ion  of  their  return  to  *  their  owa. 
land,  will  be  accompliihed,  as*  well  as  the  reft  ; 
this  gives,  upon  the  whole,  A)th  a  view,  as  is  not 
to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world; 
tiie  mod;  amazing  of  all  phsenomena^  and  (hews 
that  prophecy  is  given  by  authority  from  the 
f^mc  by  whom  the  government  of  the  wdrld  is 
carried  on;  fince  none  but  He,  or  whom  he 
anthorifes,  could  thus  declare  the  end  from  bf- 
ginning. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  followibg  pnedk^ 
tions  to  be  applicable  to  any  other-  than  the 
Meffiab.  Gen.  iii.  1 5.  the  fir  ft  prediftion  is  givtn 
of  him,  viz.  That  **  the  feed  of  the  woman 
^  •^^'fliould  bruife  the  head  of  the  fcrpent/'  None 
but  Cbrift  could  properly  be  called  the  feed  of  the 
**  woman." '  For  he  alone  was  born  of  a  woman 
widiout  concurrence  of  man.  Nor  did  any  onieblit 
he  eflFeaually  bfuife  the  head  of  the  ferpent,  or 
dcftroy  the  power  o{  Satan.  Again,  he  is  fev^ral 
different  timies  afterwards  promifed  to  Mrabam^ 
OS  he  in  whom  "all  the  families  of  the  earth  ibotild 
*•  be  blcflcd.*'    Now,  there  never  was  any  fingle 
perfon,  befides  Cbrift^  who  was  a  bkfling  to  the 
^  whole  world,*'   Gen.  xilix.  it  is  foretold  that 

the 
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tbe  ''  icqpure  ftould  not  de|Niift  fi^m  Jwiabi  m 
«'  SUhb  (hould com«/'  amdth^c  «'  (6 him  ftould 
^  be  the  gathering  of  the  pct>pk/*  It  bfencMra^ 
that  the  Jews  became  futgedl  to  ehe  R^fff/KxiU,  a^ 
bmt  the  lim&of  the  ^ppearante  ^Qbrifi.  And 
the  gathering  of  thiS  people  fd  biA  U  very  coo* 
i{>icu9us  in  the  general  diffufion  ctf  bb  tdigkn 
o^r  moft  parts  of  tbe  Wteld.  The  :iiirOTd$^  of 
Jl^i/^/t  Z)^tf/'  ^vui^  I  ^.  ai!e  ^tppiicable  to.  tmna  but 
Cbrifi  orvly.  <<  The  Loid  0^  raifd  ii{>  uniotkee 
^*  a  Prophet,  fironfi  the midft  of  tbee^  like  umfr 
**  me/'  But  no  prophet^  prieft,  or  kiotg^  ever 
rofe  among  that  people  like  to  M0fi$i  bt^  Qfnift 
ooly«  For  from  M^is  to  Cbrifii  *  no^  iaWgirtr 
arofe  among  the  J§%»s  i  their  ftate  beings  filled  kf, 
God  himfelf,  to  continue  unchanged  tilljbijip* 
pearanceof  the  Meffiab. 

,  The  prediAions  of  Ifaiahf  %\4  i,  J*  69  &0 
are  ftill  clearer^  ^*  Unco  ub  a  child  is  torn^  Mto 
'^  us  a  fon  IS  given  1  and  the  gorernment  (hall 
V.  be  upon  his  fhoulders.  His  Mme  0^1)  be  oall^ 
^^  ed  Wonderful)  Counielbr^  the  migbty  God, 
V  the  eveflafting  Father^  the  Prince  of  peace/^ 
[Which    tkks  are  fomew:hat  different  in  ibe 
Sfptmgint  tranflan^ion^  but  fuch  as  2M  apptkable 
t^  none  but  CJorifi  only. 3    **  Of  .the  iufpreafeof 
^y  his  government  and  peace  there  (hall  be  no 
\^  endy  upon  the  throne  of  Davids  and  his  king- 
«^  ddm#.to  ofdei:  and  e^ablifli.  it  with  j^grn^nty 
^  ^nd  juftjcd  from  henceforth  evert  fot  eveif." 
A»d  iti  the  xliiij.chf(p4  .Behold  my  fervan^-^ 

mine 
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^f .  nunc  cltcky  in  whom  -my  foul  4}€l^bt6th.  I 
^f  have  put  iny  fpiric  vpoo  him-^he  Ihall  iet 
<^  judgpaeoc  in  tha  earth  &  aAd  the  iOcft  fl»ll  wak 

Nor  are  thole  of  Jermiak  kf§  plainly  applica* 
ble  to  Cbrifi^  and  to  him  only.  Chap,  xxiii, 
^d  xxniu  ^^  I  will  raife  unto  Ddvid  a  righte^ 
*f  ous  Branchy  and  a  King  (hali  reiga  aiKl  prof-- 
^^  per^  and  iball  execute  jodgmcnc  asd  juftice 
*^  in  th0  earth.  And  thi»  is  bis  name^  whereby 
^  fae.ihall  be  called,  Th£  Lord  ou]R.  kjqhte** 

And  in  EzekUl*  xxxlv,  tec.  ^^  I  will  f^  up  one 
^^  fiie{iherd  over  them"  (a  ihepherd  of  a  people 
always  (ignifies  a  prince  or  rvder)  ^^  and  he  (faalL 
*^  iecd  theniy  even  my  fcirvant  David  i""  pl^nly^ 
not  Dofuid  the  fon  of  Jeffe  i  he  baying  bee^  dead 
long  before  EzehieT^  time.  ^^  And  I  will  make 
with,  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  &c.  Qnc  King. 
^^  Iball  be  king  over  them  all;  neither  Ihall 
**  they  defile  themfelves  any  more  with  their 
•^  idols'\ 

It  is.  pccdiacd  by  Haggaiy  that  "  the"  derire  ^ 
*f  all  nations  Ihouldcome,-/*  the  Shiloh^  tranffatcd. 
by  the  lxx.  the  ^'  accpmplifhment  of  promifes.'* 
How  much  tho  coming  of  the  Af<^A  was  the 
dcfire  of  all  nations  is  (hewn  abovp,  and  how 
properly  Cbrift  may  be  called  the  acGompIilhmcnc 
of  promifes  i&  known  to  all,  who  know  his  reli- 
gion. 

Not 
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Not  Icfecxprefs,  than  magnificent^  is  thcprti 
diftion  of  Darnel^  chap.  vii.  «  I  faw  in  the  night 
«  vifibnsj  and  behold  one,  like  the  Son  of  MAjf, 
«*  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
**  the  antient  of  days,  and  Aey  brought  him 
•*  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him 
"  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
"  people,  nations,  and  languages  fliould  fcrve 
"  him.  His  dominion  is  an-  cverlafting  domi- 
*<  nion;  and  his  kingdom  that  which  ftallnot 
«  be  dcftroyed.^  Of  the  title,  ^  Son  of  tnan,*^ 
which  is  found  twice  or  thrice  in  the  Old  Tcfta- 
ment,  it  may  be  curforily  remarked,  that  our  Sa- 
viour fcems  to  have  been  particularly  pleafed 
with  it;  asthat name  is  given  him  in  the  anti^nt 
Scriptures ;  as  it  exprcffes  hii  fecred  office  of  the 
deliverer  of  njankind,  and  fditsthe  giorioos  hu- 
miliation he  voluntarily  condefcended  ^p,  in-hf- 
fuming  the  human  nature,  ^nd  pafling^  a  W€  on 
earth  for  the  important  ptirpofe  of  rdftbring  a 
ruined  world:  i     .    .      . 

In  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiab^  Ezekiel,  znAMala- 
cbi,  he  is  fpoken  of  as  "he  that  was  to  be  the 
"  light  of  the  Gentiles^  their  dcfire,  their  ruler V 
and  that  through  him  the  "  name  of  God. 
*«  Ihould  be  great  among  the  Heathert.**  Nor 
is  there  any  one  to  whom  thefc  charadlers  can  be 
applied,  but  CM'J?  only. 

The  important  cirdjmftance  of  his  giving  his 
life  for  the  world  is  clearly  held  forth  by  the 
prophets  J[)^»/V/  and  Ifaiab^  the  former  of  which 
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ip^aks  of  him  as  to  appeal^  '^  li:ycn  Weeks,",  that 
19^  fony«>nin€  years,  takings  accorc^uig'  co  prophe^ 
tic  ftyle,  'a  day  for  a  year)  ^^  from  the  going 
^^  forth  of  the  commandoQefit  to .  rcftOre.  and 
<<  b\3ildi(fmfalm^'^  and  that  he  (hoqid^be  ''cut 
"  '^ffy  but  not  for.  bimfclf.";  Andith^  J«ter  fays 
of  hioa ;  ♦'  Sufely  be  .hath  born  ow  ©"icfs^— he 
f«  was  wowded  fi>r  .QUt  traofgr^ffionj  5  he.  was 
bruifbd  for  Quriniquides^irli^  is  bfpught  as  a 
lacnb  to  tjie  flaugbt^fj  !acid,as  a  (beep  before 
"  her  (bearers  is  dun^b,  fo  iw .  of>ejneich  not  lii^ 
*'  .fliomb.  for  th^  If anjigreirion*  pf  my  pcoplf 
V '  was  b?^tftrickea.  An^  be  .ffiadc  hh  gPftve  with 
f^.,tlj»f wicked,  an4  WJtb.  tbe»  rich  ia  hi^  death.** 
>^bi$h^words  are  fu^ediied  tQ  be  tiiapfpofed,  and 

.thatr  his  death  ought  to  b^V^^  ^^^  P^^  with  the 
vcricked,  and  his  grave  with  the  rich  >,  as  he  wa^ 
crucified  between  two  thieveSt  and  <  buripd  by 
jfcfypb  of  Arimtb^ayw)^  was  rich«  ^'  He .  wa^ 
numbered  with  th^  tranfgi;eilbrs9  and  bare  th^ 
fm  of  many,  and  made  interceffion  for  fin* 

U  \&  foretold  hy  Ifaiab  chap*  zxxy.  that  the 
Meffiah  (bould  perfor/n  many  great  and  benefi* 
ckl  miracles  i  that  "  the  > eyes  qf,  the  blind 
"/Ihouki  be  opened;  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
*:«  unftopped ;  that  tbe  lame,  man  fhojuld  leap  as 
**  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  fing/* 
Many  minute  circumftances  are  foretold  of  him, 
JTuch  as  his  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  and  feed 
of  David  \  that  he  fhould  b?  born  at  Beihlehem 
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(Mic.  iri^)  that  lie  flioqld  ride  in  faurohk  tt& 
mnph  imo  the  citf  gf  Jirnfal&m  (Zach.  hc«  9» 
that  he  fhodd  be  fold  for  thirty  pkcds  q£  BWer^ 
iiiid.iA^  12.)  that  he  fiumki  be  fboui^od^  buf- 
^tted,  ^ad  (^t  iipon,  (^  1.  -6.)  cfaai^  hkhaod^ 
and  feet  <hould  be  pierced,  (P/ai.  xkW.  i6.)  diat 
he  ffaduld  be  natnbered  among  matefaftors,  (^ 
Jlih  uO^hat  he  fhould  ha^e  gall  and  vinegar 
offti«d.Hkii  to  drhiks  {BfaL  l^x^  2u)  that  thejr 
who  '  fki^  hifn  ^  crucified,  Ibould  mock  at  bis 
truftingin  God,  (!>/.  xi^ii.  8.)  that  the  foldkis 
Ihoutd  olft  lots  for  bis '  |;afmeotSt  (iHJ.  i8.} 
that  he  (hbtkid  be  buried  by  a  nth  xAnn^  (J/a. 
lin-'pO/and^'thfat  he  fliouM  not  fee  corruption^ 
iP/al.  acvi^  lo.)  -  The  tompfetion  of  all  which 
prediftlbns  in  Cbfp  is  vifilble  ^n  his^  hiftory*  in  the 
New  Teftatnent.    ^ 

'  To  what-cfeiraaef  befidcs  that  of  CBfi^^  are 
all  thefe  predf£{ions  a^plickble  ?  And  •  are  iheji 
hot  all  ftriAly  applicable  to  Chrfft,  and  clearly 
fulfilled  in  hrm?  Should  how  a  fctt  of  fatirical, 
or  enigmatical  writings  be  propofed  to  be  ex- 
plained; whd'' would  hefitatc  whether  the  true 
fenfe,  ahd -proper  application  of  them  was  dif* 
covered;  when  a  fenfe' was  found,  which  tallied 
exadtly  in  every  particular  ?  who  would  imagine 
thofc  writings  to  have  been  compoled  by  chance, 
which  (hewed  fo  much  regularity  and  connexion, 
and  which  fuited  fo  well  the  propofed  explication 
of  them? 

The 
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-   Tfia  pnii£i\on%'^hkh'6irifi  him(^l^ ' deliver- 
ed concerning  events  th^r  wer«  to  happen  rfopf 
hlB  time^  kveit  cofifirmsltions  no  left  authentic  of 
the  ©ivfnG  aifthc^lty  oP  his  doiJlrfnfe,  than  the 
ciDaipicwon  in  blm<df  the  pre^dct^S' given  <tf 
e4d.  Befides  thofe  he  gave  of  his  own  ^acbj  ^kk 
tjte  paWiGiibr  cii^cUcpfft^kKes  of  it  i  *  ofthe  bdhn^ 
iiiiour  of  hk  difeiptes  ^n  that  oceafloii ;  of  ti» 
-dcfcent  oftbe  MolyGhoft,  and  the  mirieulouj 
powers  to  be  communicated  to  hii  elifbiplee^  be* 
tides  thefe,  he  gave  feme,  which  eanhot  he  pre- 
tended to  have  bee*i'  forged  after  the  events,  as 
has  beeft  alledged  of  feme  of  the  Scripture  prp- 
pbedes.  •  His  prcdiftions  '■  of  the  ddtruftten  of 
Jferufalm^^nd  difperfion,  for  a  very  !on^  period; 
of  riwy^i  into  ^U  Nations,  but  To  as  they  fhould 
be  preierved  diftindt'  from  all  other  people  in  or- 
der to  their  reftoration  j  of  the-  general  •  preva- 
lency  of  his  rell^oh' ovct  the  t^rorKI,  and  ite  con* 
tinoanee  to  all  ao;es ; '  and  of  the  mifchiefs,  con- 
fequent  lipon  khe  perverfion   of  it  j    thefe  artf 
events,  -which  at  that  time  were  to  the  higheft 
degree  improbable;    It'  was  altogether -tictedleft 
for  hinpt  «o  rifque  his  credit  upon  the  compTetioif 
of  thef§  ppediiHons;  nor  is  it  to  befiippofcd,  a 
perfonof  his  wifdoi*r  would  have  hdedlefslyha- 
zardtd  the  confutation  of  his  whole  fcheme  in 
fuch  a  manner,  if  he  had  not  been  certain  that 
what  he  foretold  would  be  fully  accom'plifhed, 
and  that  though  heaven  and  earth  were  to  pafs 

away,' 
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awajr,  bis  Word  (hould  (hMd^  as  the  event  hitlier- 
CO  has  fufficiieiiil^  ihewti; 

That  a  power  of  fo  ^traordinary  a  kind,  and 
which  (hould  produce  fuch  important  effeffcs,  ef* 
pecially  upon  the  religioiia  ftate  of  the  world,  as 
Fopery  has  done^  fhould  be  predi^ed  in  Scrip- 
ture»  was  reafonably  to  be  expeded.  Accordingly 
by  Daniely  tyho  flouriihed  near  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  it  is  foretold,  chap,  vii.  19.  that  there 
Ihould  be  a  tyrannical  power,   which   fhould 
•*  wear  out  the  faints  of  the  Moft  High,**  and 
that  they  fhould  **  be  given  into  his  hands  un- 
**  til  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  times/* 
that  is  a  year,  and  two  years,  and  ha^lf  a  year, 
which  give  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fisicy 
days,  which  in  prophetic  ftyle  fignifies  fo  many 
-years^    This  period  is  alfo  mentioned  in  five 
different  predidiions  in   the   New  Teflrament^ 
This  power  is  fpoken  of,  verfc  23.  as  a  king- 
dom **  diflfcrcnt  from  all  before  it."  And  fo  in- 
deed it  is;  being  a  religious  tyranny,  or  a  fecular 
kingdom  founded  on  a  pretence  of  religion.    It 
is  reprefcnted  as  a  monfter  with  "  teeth  of  iron,** 
and  "  claws  of  brafs  ;**  and  very  properly  ;  for 
it  is  the  charafter  of  that  mercilefs  religion  to 
deflroy  all  who  oppofc  it,  and  to  endeavour  (by 
driving  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  un- 
der its  tyranny  to  make  fhipwreck  of  conicience) 
to  damn  all  whom  it  dedroys.    It  is  fpoken  of  as 
"  devouring,  flamping.  in  pieces,"  and  laying 
waftc  the  whole  world,  as    "  changing  times 

"  and 
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^*  and  laws/*  and  "  fpcaking  great  words  againft 
^  the  Moft  High."    All  which  fuit^  the  blood- 
thirfty  cruelty,  the  unequalled  arrogance,  and 
blgfpheihous  impiety  of  the  bilhops  and  church' 
of  Rome  to  the  grcatefl:  exaAnefs.    It  is  there 
faid«  that  he  ifaould  not  *' regard  the  defire  ot 
V*  women  •/'  which  plainly  points  out  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  ;  that  he  (hould  '^  honour' 
**  gods-protedors,"  that  is,  tutelar  faints,  and 
*•  a  god,  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  a  wafer- 
god,  of  which  god  fomc  thoufands  are  nude  in  ^ 
onedayb}^  the  priefts,  and  eaten,  and  digeiled  by 
the  people.    See  alio  i  Tim.  iv. 

In  tlie  Apocalypie,  chap,  xi,  xii,  &c.  it  is' 
copioufly  defcribed,  where  it  is  reprefented  under 
Ithc  appearance  of  a  monfter,  or  "  wild  bt-aft,"' 
whofe  *•  fevcn  heads"  fignify,  as  afterwards  ex- ' 
plained,  the  feven  hills  upon  which  Rome  was' 
built,  and  '*  ten  horns*'  the  ten  kingdoms,  in- ' 
to  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  whole 
<*  blafphemous  names"  are   notorious,    as  of 
God's  vice-gerent.    Our  lord   god  the  pope. 
Vice-god,  and  the  like,  who  "  wars  with  the 
**  faints,  and  overcomes  them,"    who  receives 
**  power  over  the  nations,"  and  is  **  worfhip- 
"  ped"  by  them.    The  fame  is  alfo  afterwards, 
reprefented  under  the  charader  of  the  **  great. 
"  harlot,"  or  idolatrefs,  with  whom  the  •*  kings 
«'  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,"  that 
is  the  idolatry  of  worftiipping  the  images  of  faints, 
^ud  kneeling  to  the  hoft.    She  is  afterwards  re- 
yoL.  II.  Qg  prefcnted 
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prefentcd  as  ^'  drunk  wiih  tbo  blood'*  of  tlif 
martyrs  of  Jejiis.  The  kings  of  the  earth  are 
afterwards  mentioned  as  ^^  giving  their  power  tQ 
^  the  monfter,"  as  it  is  notorious  that  mofl  of 
%ht  kings  in  Europe  acknowledged  the  pope  for 
their  lord  god,  and  held  their  crowns  of  him,  a$ 
fome  of  them  do  ftill.  The  fame  powe^  is  like<r 
wife  held  forth  under  t^e  figure  of  a  great  city, 
the  feat  of  wealth,,  luxury,  pleafpre,"  riches,  and 
commerce,  one  article  of  which  commerce,  pe-^ 
culiar  to  Rome  papal,  is  her  trade  in  the  ^*  fo^ls 
i^f  of  men." 

And  by  the  apoftle  Paul  this  fatal  delqlion  19 
CiBXtA^e man  offtn^  ^r  the  very  abftraft  and  quin* 
Itefllenceof  iniquity,  a  character  fit  only  £ar  the 
popi(h  religion,  as  it  alone  of  all  religions  conr 
tains  an  aflemblage  of  all  that  is  mof^  exquifitely 
wicked,  beyond  what  could  have  been  thought 
within  the  reach  of  human  inyentioo  unafilfted 
by  daemons.    Of  which  the  infernal  cqurt  of  in- 
quifition  is  a  pregnant  proof  ^  where  cruelty,  the 
difpofition  the  mofl:  oppofi^  to  all  good,  is  car- 
ried to  that  diabolical  excefs,  that  few  heartaare 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  mere  defcription  of  it. 
in  a  book*    The  propriety  of  giving  the  appeK. 
lation  of  The  mm  of  fin^  to  the  Romif)i  impoA. 
ture,  appears  from  confidering,  that  it  has, had  the. 
peculiar  curfed  art  not  only  to  turn  the  mildcft 
of  all  religions  into  a  fcene  of  (he  mod  horrible, 
barbarity  -,  but  to  make  the  mpft  pure  aiyl  hea- 
venly fyllcm  of  doftrine?  and  U.ws>. which  ever 
'■  ■  2    ■  '  '    \-  "         "    '  WcrciT 
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were,  or  wilt  be,-  givea  to  mcni  an  authority  for 
eftablKhing  for  points  of  faith  the  mott  hideous 
abfurdities,  and  contradi&iona  to  common  fenfe ; 
and  for  licenfing  every  abominable  wickednefs 
that  has  ever  been  thought  of  or  pradiied^  Info-., 
much,  that  the  fixed  rates  of  abfolution,  for  the ' 
mQ&  horrid  and  unnatural  vices^  (land  appointed 
by*  their  popes^  and  publifhed  ip  different  editif* 
ons.  By  which  means,  the  great  deflgn  of  Chrif-, 
tianity,  which  was  to  Uacb  men^  So  deny  ungodlir 
mfs  and  worldly  luftt^  and  to  Ihefoberly^  Tight eoufyj^ 
and  godly y  is  defeated  among  the  deluded  pnofe-^ 
Ij^tes  to  that  infamous  religion.  For  inftea^  of 
tbisj.  popery  teaches,  that  any  man,  who  pays, 
^dfomoly,  may  have  an  indulgence  for  aii/ 
imaibf^pof  years  to  live  in  all  manner  of  abpfi)|« 
i^ble  impiety,  profanenefs,  and  impurity.  j[s,nQ( 
thh  Tbe  man  of  Jiff' f 

.  Whoever  would  fee  how  exaftly  the  ScriptqrQ, 
pr^ftions  are  fuited  to  rcprefcnt  this  diabol;^ 
caldelufioQ,  has  only  to  read  the  hiftories  of  po- 
pery,jand  accounts  of  the  inquifition.    There  ha. 
will  -find  what  hideous  ravage  has  been  made  by 
it,  in  different  countries.   Witncfs  their  infamoua^ 
cmiiddea;  the  mafTa^res  of  the  Waldenfes,  and. 
JS?igcnfe^f  of.  whom  almpH  a  million  were  rec);<^ 
onod  to  be  (lain.  In  thirty  years  from  the  £9und-: 
itfgof  the  order  of  thq  Jtfuils^  above  cighi;  hu^^ 
tired  thoufan^  piweftants  were  put  to  dca^h  bf , 
the.  hand  of  the  executioner  onjy.   The  bloody 
butchering  (ii>ke  of  Jlva  u(e4  to  nuke  it  bist^ 
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boafl:  of  leaving  cut  off  in  a  few  years  thirty 
thoufapd  proteftants  in  the  Netherlands.    The 
deftruftion  of  hclplefs  viftims  facrificed  to  that 
infernal  fury  the  inquifition  in  one  period  of 
thirty  years,  is  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand.  I3  not  this  dreadful  and  wide-wafting 
milchief,  this  terror  of  humgn  nature>  this  hell 
on  earth,  properly  reprcfented  as  ^  mo^ftcr,  or 
wild  beaft,  with  iron  tepth  to  devour  and  deftroy, 
$is  drunk  with  blood,   aqd  afpiring  to  an  autho- 
rity above  all  that  is  called  god,  or  is  worfliiped, 
t^at  is,  above  all  other  power  and  government, 
challenging  the  privilege  of  the  grand  tyrant 
jind  deftroyer  ? 

Thefc  ^re  only  a  few  among  many  inftances  of 
the  unequalled  horrors  of  this  fatal  deluGon,  ani 
of  the  exaftnefs  of  the  Scripture  predidions, 
which  can  be  applied  to  nothing  elfe,  that  ever 
was  heard  of  upon  earth.  And  if  in  the  days  of 
the  authors  of  the  above  predidio^s,  there  wa§ 
nbthing  known  among  mankind,  which'  might 
give  the  hint  of  fuch  a  power  as  that  of 'Ar^ti- 
chrift,  or  popery;  and  if  no  account  of  thi^ 
power  in  oijr  times,  when  it  is  fo  well  known, 
can  in  prophetic  ftyle  more  clearly  defcribe  it, 
than  wc  find  it  reprcfented  in  the  prcdiftioris  of 
Scripturjc,  let  the  oppofers  of  prophecy  account 
for  this  wonderful  agreement  between  the  pre- 
diction and  the  completion,  as  they  beft  can. 

Thefe  are  a  few,  among  ajmoft  innumerable 
predkaions  of  future  events,   of  which  holy 
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Seriptore  is  full.  Aftd,  as  thefc  (hew  thcrofclvca 
clearly  to  be  genuine  revelations  from  God  ^  ihc 
others  contained  in  the  fame  writings  may  in 
reafon  be  fuppofcd  to  be  of  the  fame.origipal^ 
tho*  the  times  when  they  were  given,  and  the 
exadtnefs  of  their  reipe6live  completions,  ihould 
be  more  fubje(St  to  cavil^  than  thefe  heri:  quoted. 
And  the  oppofers  of  the  revelation,  in  which 
thefe  predidions  are  contained,  are  in  reafon 
obliged  to  givefomc  plaufible  account,  how  they 
came  there,  if  not  by  Divine  infpiration. 

Let  Chriftianity  have  been  introduced  into  thi 

World   when  it  would^  it  is  impoflible  to  give 

any  rational  or  fatisfying  account  of  its  preva*^ 

lence  and  eftablifhmenf,  but  its  being  a  Diving 

inftitution.     For  fuppofing  it  forged  in  any  age 

before  or  iince  the  received  date  of  about  ieven- 

teen  hundred    years  ago,  it  will    be  equally 

impoflible  to  conceive  how  it  fhouldcome  to  paT^ 

•  upon  mankind,  if  it  was  a  fidion«    The  Chriflian 

, religion  has  been  eftablifhed   upon  the  ruins  ojf 

the  national  religion  of  every  country^  in  which 

it  has  been  received.   It  had  therefore  the  united 

forces  of    regal    power,   facerdotal  craft,   and 

popular  fuperftition  to  bear  down,  before  it  could 

.get  footing  in   the   worlds      Its    chaMder  is 

direftly  oppoGtc  to  the  fordid  views  and  feculai" 

interefts  of  mankind,  and  acceptable  to  none  but 

.  virtuous  and  elevated  minds,  which  in  all  ages 

and  nations  have  ever  been  comimratively  a  very 

fmall  number  of  the  fpecies,  and  not  fit,  nor  dif- 
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pofed  to  ftruggle  with,  much  le&  likely  to  get  the 
better  of  the  majority,  fo  as  to  cram  a  fett  of 
fiilfiioods  down  their  throats. 

AH  the  falfe  fchemes  of  religion,  which  erer 
prevailed  in  the*  world,  have  come  to  be  eftab)i(E- 
td  either  by  the  nniltitude's  being  led  to  cmr 
brace  theni  by  craft,  or  driven  to  it  by  force. 
Thar  Chriftianity  was.  eftablifhed  by  craft,  is  on 
all  accounts  incredible,  and  particularly  from 
confidering  its  charafter,  which  is  altogether 
feparate  from  worldly  views,  or  any  kind  of 
motives,  which  might  incline  men  to  deceive ; 
and  efpecially  from  its  fetting  up  upon  the  foot, 
of  the  moft  ftridb  integrity,  of  commanding  all 
its  votaries  to  avoid  even  the  leaft  ^^pearince  of 
evily  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  doing  evil  for 
the  fake  of  any  poffiblc  good  confequence.  Sucbr 
precepts  as  thefe  would  by  no  means  have  fuited 
a  fcheme  calculated  for  deceiving  niankind.  Oa 
the  contrary,  we  always  find  the  great  doftri^ 
preached  up  by  impoftors  isr  Zeal  for  the  cacrf^ 
rather  than  for  the  truth.  This  appears  dreadr 
fully  confpicuous  m  the  bloody  catalogue  tf 
fufferers,  who  have  fallen  a  iacrifice  to  the  Maba- 
meian  and  popi(h  delufions.  The  oppoiers  of 
Chriltianity  are  obliged,  if  they  will  fhew  them«* 
felves  realbners,  to  give  fome  rational  account  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  it,  upon  the  fuppoiition  of 
its  being  faife.  They  are  in  reafon  obliged  ro 
fticw  how  a  religion  requiring  the  mod  ftrift 
purity  of  heart  and  fevcrity  of  manners,  the 
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Hiortifyihg  of  inordinate  lulls  and  inclinations,  the 
avoiding  every  appearance  of  evil,  and  encounter- 
ing all  manner  of  difficulties,  and  even  death 
itfelf,  if  jequiredi  in  teftimony  for  truth ;  thev 
ought  to  fhew  how  fuch  a  religion  could  have 
Been  eflablifhed  in  the  world  by  fuch  feemitigly 
yhpromiflng  and  inadiqulte  means,  as  tbofe  bjr 
which  Chriftianity  actually   was    propagated  $ 
and  that  all  this  might,  in  a  way  accountable  by 
humad  reafon,  and  fuitable  to  the  ufual  courfe  of 
things,  have  come  about  in  fpite  of  univerfal 
oppofition  from   all  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the 
iecular  power  was  then  lodged ;  and  in  fpite  of 
that  moft  unconquerable  of  all  prejudices,  which 
mankind  have  for  the  religion  they  were  brought 
up  in.     The  oppofcrs  of  Chriftianity  ought   to 
fhew  that  there  have  been  inftances  fimilar  to 
this ;  and  that  a  few  artlefs,  illiterate  fifliermeii 
might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  equal  to  a  defigti 
of  outwittmg  all  mankind,  impoHng  a  fe tt  of  grois 
falfhoods   upon  them,  and  confounding  their 
underftandings  with  fidltitious  miracles,   which 
they  voluntarily,  no  one  knows  wjiy,  fwallowed 
down  without  examination ;  and  the  confequenCe 
of  which  was  the  overturning  all  the  national 
religions  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  in  fpite  of 
^e  power  of  princes,  the  zeal  of  the  priefts,  and 
the  bigotry  of  the  people.     If  they  cannot  find 
ibmc  rational  and  probable  way  of  accounting  for 
this  (Grange  and  unexampled  phsenomenon,  upon 
the  fuppoficiori  of  Chriftianity*s  being  a  fidtion ; 
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if  they  cannot  Ihew,  that  fraud  was  ufed  (fbr  no 
one  ever  allcdged  force)  they  muft  yield  the 
point,  and  acquiefce  in  the  account  given  in  the 
.New  Teftamcnt,  to  wit,  That  it  made  its  way  in 
the  world  by  the  power  of  its  own  trt^fiftible 
evidence. 

The  author  of  our  religion^  muft  eitiier  have 
been,  truely  and  indeed,  what  he  declares  him- 
felf;  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  woHd, 
and  his  religion  a  Divine  appointment ;  or  he 
mud  have  been  an  impdftor,  or  an  enthufiaft/  or 
madman,  -and  his  religion  either  a  fecQ&r 
•  fcheme,  an  involuntary  delufion,  or  a  pi6us 
fraud. 

That  Jefus  Chrift  was  no  impoftor  will  plainly 
appear,  if  we  confider  firft  what  a  monftrous 
pitch  of  defperate  and  abandoned  wickednefs  was 
neccffary  to  carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  w6nt, 
if  he  was  not  really  what  he  pretended.     The 
whole  body  of  hiftofy  cannot  produce  fuch  an- 
other inftance  of  daring  impiety.    For  no  im- 
poftor ever  arrogated  fuch  high  honour^  and 
characters  as  he  does ;  which  to  think  of  as  mere 
.  iidtion  and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  (lartling  to 
human  nature.     To  fuppofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes 
to  go  on,  conftantly  and  invariably  for  fcveral 
years,  givirig  out,  that  he  was  the  beloved  Son 
of  God ;    that  he  came  down  from  heaven, 
whither  he  was  again  "to  return  ;  that  he  had 
enjoyed  glory  with  God  before  the  world  wasfj 
that  he  had  power  to  forgive  fm  >  that  he  was  to 

judge 
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judge  the  world  i  to  hear  him  addrefs  the  Deity 
as  he  does,  J^fbn  xviith,  appealing  to  Him  for 
the  truth  of  his  pretcnfions,  and  keeping  in  tl\e 

; fame ilrain  to  the  lad  moment  of  his  life;  to 
fu|^fe  any  man  in  his  fenles  capable  of  all  this 
frightful  impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  alto- 

^gether  uhexampled^  efpecially  if  we  take  along 
with  it,  that  we  have  from  this  moft  impious  o£ 
ali  impoftors  the  befl:  fyftem  of  laws  that  ever 
ivas  given  to  the  fons  of  men,  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  allimpiety, 
jtaud,  and  fecular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  even 
the  lead  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for 
truth  and  confcience.  '    . 

Again,  what  fhadow^  or  furmife,  of  indireft 
dealing,  what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral^  or 
unjuftiBable,  appears  againft  bia  charaiEler  ? 
What  fault  were  his  enemies  able  to  lay  to  his 
charge,  when  challenged  by  him,  except  that  he 
had  expofed  their  wickednefs  and  hypocrifyi 
Even  when  Judasy  who  knew  his  whole  condudl, 
defircdto  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againfl:  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at 
all  fufpicious  or  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to 
queftion  whether  Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
have  deteded  and  informed  againft  him  ?  And 
is  it  to  be  fuppoled,  that  his  inveterate  wicked- 
nefs  would  fufFer  any  pretence  for  accufing  his 
matter,  andjuftifying  his  own  malice  againft  him, 
to  pafs  unimproved  to  the  utmoft  ? 
/  Befldes,  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an 

impoftor. 
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impoitor,  what  was  his  fcheme  iii  deceiving 
mankind  ?  Not  any  feculai*  advantage.  For  it  is 
notorious,  that  poverty,  contempt,  perfetution^ 
and  death  were  his  portion,  according  to  his  own 
prediction;  that  his  followers  had  ho  better 
treatment  for  the  firft  three  (Jcnturies  5  that  the 
emperor  Conftantine^s  giving  fecular  advantage 
to  the  Chriftians  was  the  firft  blow  ftruck  to 
the  original  dlfinterefted  purity  of  that  religion } 
and  that  from  the  time  the  world  was  thraft  int6 
the  church,  religion  began  to  decline,  which 
Ihews,  that  fecular  views  were  inconfiftent  with 
its  true  defign  and  genius. 

If  it  was  let  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  gran^^ 
deur,  how  comes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  tfee 
contempt  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafureSf 
and  the  purfuit  of  things  fpiritual  and  heavenly  I 
What  fteps  were  taken  by  Chrijly  or  his  foUowerSi 
to  aggrandize  themfelves  ?  Was  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  praftice  fuitable  to  their  dodrine  ^ 
Is  Dot  the  whole  of  their  chara&er  a  perfeft 
pattern  of  felf-dcnial  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has 
ever  convided  them  of  any  one  inftance  of 
worldly  craft  or  defign  i  It  is  certain  from  all 
accounts,  facred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  itf 
CbriJPs  appearance  in  the  world,  there  was  a 
general  expedation  ef  the  Mejfiab^  and  that  the 
idea  formed  by  the  grois  apprehenfions  pf  the 
people,  of  the  charader  he  was  to  appear  in,  was 
that  of  a  great  prince.  What  could  therefore 
be  more  natural  for  an  impoftor,  than  to  take  the 
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advantage  of  this  ptejudice,  fo  favourabk  to  a 
worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him, 
(and  his  apoftles  after  they  came  once  to  under- 
(land  the  fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a 
qiiite  different  footing,  the  moft  unpopular  plan, 
that  could  have  been  thought  of ;  difclaimlng  all 
worldly  views,  and  declaring  that  their  profeflion 
led  dircAly  to  poverty  and  fufiering.  It  is 
indeed'  evident,  that  confidering  the  univerfal 
prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refpeft  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to 
appear,  it  mufl  have  been  impoflible  for  a  perfoh 
of  that  nation  to  frame  an  idea  of  a  fuSering 
Affffiabj  but  by  infph-ation,  or  from  tinderfland- 
ing  the  aiitient  prediftions  concerning  him  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  what  was  ufual 
among  them* 

Farther,  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who 
had  &gacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,  which 
did  in  effe£t  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  fhould 
yet  be  fo  imprudent,  as  to  hazard  the  difappoinc- 
ment  of  his  whole  dcfign  by  overloading  it  with 
fa  many  incumbrances?  Why  fhould  he  pretend 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  if  it  had  not  been  true  f 
How,  indeed^  could  a  mere  human  brain  invent 
fuch  St  thought  ?  How  work  out, of  itfelf  the 
i^naginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiftent 
glory  widi  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to 
give  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world ;  and  of  his 
being  the  appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human 
race?    There  is  fomething  in  this,  which  lie3 

wholly 
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wholly  out  of  the  way  of  mere  humanity.  And 
accordingly  thofe  who  heard  him,  at  leaft  the 
unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  he  fpoke  as  never 
**  man  fpoke;**  But  farther ;  Why  fhould  he 
forwam  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confe- 
quences  of  their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he 
had  been  capable  of  deceiving  ?  Why  fliould  he 
difappoint  the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  who  wanted  a  worldly  Me^ahy  if  he 
himfelf  aimed  al  worldly  grandeur  ?  Why  Ihould 
he  prevent  many  from  following  him,  who  were 
difpofed  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  tlncm,  and 
informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  hot  of 
this  world  ?  Why  ihould  he  eXert  a  fupcrnatura! 
power  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  among  thethi 
when  they,  were  gc5ing  to  raife  him  t6  regal 
authority  \  If  fecular  power  was  what  he  afpircd 
after? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  an'invention  of 
later  date,  why  ihould  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
be  reprefented  in  the  fuppofed  fiftitious  hiftofyj 
as  fuffering  a  (hameful  death  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  likely  to  take  with  mankind^ 
for  the  inventors  of  the  fchemc  to  have  repre- 
fented the  author  of  the  religion  they  wanted  to 
perfuadc  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vifitori- 
ous  prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the 
moft  lowly  ftation ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he 
lived,  and  at  laft  put  to  an  infamous  death  between 
two  thieves. 

Let 
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Let  ic  now  be  jconfldered  (if  indeed  it  be 
worth  while  to  conGder  what  is  fo  grofsly  abfurd) 
what  poflibjlity  there  is  pfC^rj/ZV  having  been  an 
enthufiaft,  or  phrenetic.  In  order  to  judge 
properly  of  this,  let  it  be  computed,  what  degree 
of  enthujfiafm  was  neccflfary  to  bring  a  perfon 
to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Mejfmby  the  Anointed  of. God,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  exiftcd  before,  the  creatioi;i 
of  this  world,  and  wa$  asain  to  afcend  to  his 
former  giory  with  God^  after  finiQiing  the  great 
work,  for  which  he  came  into  the  world ; '  what 
degree  of  enthufiafm  or  madnefs  mud.  that  man 
^ave  been  worked  up  to,  who  could  believe  all 
this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more  than 
^q^her  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muA  his  phi:enfy 
have  been  I  How  confounded  and  broke  all  bis 
faculties  ? 

.  Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitabtenefs 
il)e;^.is  jbetween  fuch  a  degree  of  diftradion  as 
this,  and  the  whole  charader  and  condu^  of  the 
author  of  our  religion.  What  fingle  inftancc 
4oes  he  give  of  even  common  frailty,  or  of  fuch 
imprudence  as  is  obferved  at  times  in  the  condu<^ 
qf  the  wifeft  men  j  in  the  condud  even  of  in- 
fpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles  are  in 
Scripture  reprcfepted  as  falling  into  the  common 
w^atneffes  of  huni^n  nature  (an  argument  of  the 
truth  of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  ftands 
wholly  clear  of  every  inftance  of  infirmity  or 
frailty.     Where  are  the  ragings  and  bellowings 

of 
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of  enthufiafcn  ?  What  figns  did  he  give  of;  a 
diifteaipered,  or  over- heated  imaginatioa?  Is^ 
not  his  whole  conduft  a  perfeft  pattern  of  calm- 
riefs,  prudence,  and  caution  ?'  Does,  be  not  baffle, 
the  malicious  and  infnaring  queftions  of  hb  craf^ 
enemies  by  a  wifdom^  which  puts  them  all  tq 
iilence?  Are  not  his  anfwers  fo  guarded  as  ctf 
defe^  their  fiudied  queflions  ?  Are  the  airtftd^ 
the  no^icious,  and  the  learned,  more  than  child*? 
ren»  or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  chara&ef  ol^ 
an  enthufiaft  ?  Does  madneis  thus  weigh  its  ^n^^ 
fwers?  Has  the  brain -fick  viiionaiy  any  fucti^^ 
guard  over  himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  ^' 
laid  for  him  ?  Not  only  to  avoid'  the  fn|»# 
hitnfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to  confuffob'  ikid^ 
filence  his  adverfaries  f  -o.l^ 

Let  k  alio  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  {^offibk^ 
that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  doiftrines  and  law$  (h^iMf 
be  the  pfod,u£tion  of  an  enthufiaAic  qr  dtftemt^ 
pered  brain.  A  fyftem^  which  has  afiprd^dilfce) 
wifeft  of  our  fpecies  matter  for  lludy,,  ejajmiiVfetl 
tion,  and  admiration,  ever  fioceMt  Jiai  "fefioil) 
publifhed  to  the  world.  A  fett  of  do(^wri$) 
more  fublime  than  all  that  ever  were  taugjht 
mankind  before.  Dif(pove/ies,  which  Jieifberi 
facred,  nor  profane  antiquity  ha^tJbeforeexKiiimni/ 
to  mankind.  Solutions  of  the  very  difficiikies^ 
which  had  put  the  wifdcm  of  theantieots  toiAq 
ftand.  Doftrines  beyond  the  t)atural  reach  -of 
human  reafon,  and  yet>  when  difcovered,  cotfti^ 
mending  themfelves  to  reafon^  and  bearing  the* 

kiternal 
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internal  marks  of  thdr  Divine  qriginal.  ^Pre- 
4:ept$9  whofe  purity  puts  the  aatient  legiHator;. 
to  Ihame.  liaws  tending  to  improve  human 
nature  to  its  utmofl:  perfedlipn. .  A  rule  of  life 
iuperior  to  all  others^^   in  its  being  abiblutely 

J>er&ft  and  complete,  wanting  nothing  propec 
or  the  regulation  of  every  paffion  and  appetite^ 
p>v  dire^ing  to  the  complete  performance  of 
every  focial  and  relative  duty,  and  fixing  the 
<HJly  acceptable  way  pf  worfhipping  the  One 
Supreme^  A  fcherae,  pf  which  it  is  with  reafon 
fliid  in  Spripture,  that  the  angels  defire  to  look 
into  it.  Are  thefe  the  produftions  of  ^  yifio- 
paryj  thefe  the  reveries  of  a  hot-hrain^d  cn- 
(hufiaft?  It  is  plain,  that  his  enemies  neither 
thought  him  fuch,  nor  thought  it  pofTible  tp 
perfuade  the  generality  pf  the  people,  who  con- 
yerfed  jvith  him,  to  think  fo  of  him.  For,  iC 
(hey  could  have  made  him  p^fs  for  an  enthu-« 
fiaftic  or  phrenetic  perfon,  they  certainly  wouM 
Ii^v^  chofe  that,  as  the  eaGefl:  way  of  ridding 
themfelves  of  him,  and  putting  a  flop  to  his 

fchcacne* 

'If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  religion  of  Jefnhs, 
is  by  no,  mearisL  a  fraud  of  any  kind,  it  will 
unque^ionably  foIlow>  that  it  is  not  a  piouji  frauc], . 
But,  that  Chriftianity  is  no  fraud  of  any  kind  19, 
plain  npt.  only  from  the  excellency  of  it3  docftrinoi 
and  precepts,  the  charafter  of  its  author,  an4. 
i^rft  propagator$>  and  its  exprefs  proJiibition  of 
every  appearance  of  deceit  on  whatever  pretence  j 

'r\:  --"'■''       ■  ■  '■  but 
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but  from  the  concurrence  and  coincidence  of 

•  >  •  • 

innumerable  collateral  evidence's,  which  by  theif 
very  nature  were  not  within  the  reach  of  human 
contrivance.  The  whole  body,  of  revelation  is  to 
be  confidered  as  one  uniform  fcheme,  reaching 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world.;  in 
which  the  falvation  of  mankind  by  the  Meffiab\% 
the  principal  part,  or  point  of  view,  to  which  all 
the  others  lead,  and  with  which  they  are  con-' 
nefted,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  muft 
ftand,  or  fall  together.  So  that,  if  the  Chrifttaa. 
religion  be  a  delufion,  it  is  evidently  too  great, 
and  extenfive  to  be  a  delufion  of  human  in* 
vention.  That  it  is  no  contrivance  of  evil  ipirits, 
is  plain  from  its  diredt  tendency  to.  promote 
virtue  and  goodnels,  and  to  banilh  all  kinds  of 
impiety  and  vice  out  .of  the  world-  It  muft 
therefore  be  a  fcheme  of  fome  being,  or  beings, 
fgperior  to  humanity.  Which  is  owning  it  to  be 
a  Divine  appointment :  For  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  fraud  CQiiXxvvid  by  any  good  being 
of  the  angelic  rank.  ,       ' 

That  it  Ihould  be  prophefied  at  the,  beginning" 
of  the  world,  and  recorded  by  Mcfes,  sl  thouiand 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Cbrijij  "  that 
*'  the  feed  of  the  woman  (hould  bruife  the 
**  ferpent's  head,*'  and  that  Cbriji  fhould  be  the 
feed  of  a  woman,  miraculoufly  conceived 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  male;  could 
this  have  come  about  by  human  contrivance  ? 
When  it  is  repeatedly  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
6  tb^t 
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iksLt  tbr^  fhould  cdtne  of  tbi  pbfterity 
faf  Jbrabami  oi  J^aaCf  di  Jac9bi  o(  David  ^ 
that  he  fliQuld  be  born  at  Bethlehem  \  that 
he  fhould  appeai*  about  the  time  of  the  ^^de- 
parture of" the  fceptrc  fjrom  Judah\^  that  he 
fliould  be  **  cut  off,  but  not  for  hiihfeif  5  be 
f*  piercedi  be  put  to  dfatth  with  the  wicked,  and 
*'  buried  by  the  rich ;  that  he  ihould  be  fold  for 
*'  thirty  pieces  of  Giver  1"  and  ail  the  circum- 
fiances  of  his  death  pattkirlarly  pointed  out; 
tliat  all  thejfe  arid  many  other  predidtionSj  ful- 
filled lA  Cbrift^  and  anfwering  tq  none  elfe  but 
bim,.  fltottld  be  found  in  the:  Scriptures  prefer ved 
by  th^  Jtws^  the  violent  dppofers  of  Chrifi  and 
te  idigion  \  let  the  inventors  ot  Chriftiahity 
l^uppoflng  it  an  invention)  have  been  ever  fd 
iDuiiningj  they  never  could  have  modelled  tt^e 
m^\^  foheooe  from  the  very  beginning,  fo  as  it 
fiiotild  anfwer  their  purpofe ;  they  could  never 
have  brought  things  about  in  futh  a  rbanner,  as 
|0  make  them  fuie  in  fueh  a  number  of  particu- 
lars^ as  will  appear  by  tunning  over  the  various 
^videnecft  for  our  religiori. 
.  Attd  it  is  notorious,  that  hot  6nly  the  weak 
aUid  illiterates  but  fomisi  of  the  wife  and  learned^ 
ertibraced.Chriftianiiy  at  the  Cirtit,  wh6n  it  might 
with  eafe  and  certainty  hav^  been  difcovered  to  be:  ^ 
aii  impoflture^  if  it  readily  was  fo:  That  thofewho 
at  iirft  were  prejudiced  agairift  it^  were  after  warder 
converted  to  the  belief  of  it ;  That  numbers  of 
thofe,  who  certainly  knew,  whether  jefus  Shrift 
Ydt.Ih  H  h     .  was 
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was  really  i^ifen  from  tht  dead  or  not,  gave  up 
their. lives  in  atteftation,  not  of  an  opinion,  but 
of  a  fimple  fa^l,  concerning  the  truth  or  faUhood 
of  which  they  Could  not  have  the  leaft  doubt ; 
That  the  firft  propagators  of  Chriftianity  were 
not  to  be  put  to  filence  by  all  the  oppofition  they 
met  with  from  all  the  powers  of  the  world : 
That  thgugh  they  expefted  nothing  but  perfe- 
cution,  imprifonment,  fcourging,  and  all  kinds 
of  abufe,  in  every  place  they  went  to,  without  any 
one  earthly  comfort,  to  make  up  for  their  fuffer- 
ings,  without  the  leaft  (badow  of  any  temporal 
advantage;  they  went  on  ftill  indefatigable  and 
unconquerable  in  publilhing  the  refurreftion  of 
Je/us.     Is   it  conceivable,  that  human  nature 
muft  not  have  been  tired  out  with  going  on  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  a  whole  life- 
time, propagating  a  known  falfhood,  by  which 
they  were  to  get  nothing  but   mifcry  in  this 
world,  and  damnation  hereafter? 

Deplorable  is  the  objeftion  ftarted  here  by 
the  oppofers  of  Chriftianity ;  That  our  Saviour's 
difciples  did  not  fee  him  rife.  As  if  it  were. of 
any  confequence  to  the  certainty  of  his  being 
really  alive  again,  that  no  one  faw  him  come  out 
of  his  tomb.  That  he  was  certainly  dead,  is 
unqueftipnable  ;  he  having  been  publicly  cruci- 
fied, and  ftabbed  in  the  fide  with  a  fpear,  as  he 
hung  on  the  crofs.  And  that  he  was  certainly 
*aliv5  again,  was  as  unqueftionablc  to  thofe  who 
converfed  with  him  for  fix  weeks  together,  after 

his 
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his  paffion,  as  if  they  had  been  witnefles  of  his 
rifing.  And  that  he  did  not  Ihew  himfelf  to  che 
people  (who  deferved  no  fuch  favour)  but  only 
to  chofen  witnefles,  is  an  objeftion  as  wretched 
as  theforhier-,  the  only  queftion  being.  Whether 
the  witneflfes,  who  declare  that  Cbrift  was  ali^e 
after  his  crucifixion,  arc  credible  5  or  riot.  But  to 
proceed ; 

That  a  perfon  of  the  confpicuous  and  extraor- 
dinary abilities  of  St.  Pw/,  (hould  be  drawn  into 
fuch  a  courfe  of  extravagance  as  to  travel 
thoufands  of  miles,  propagating  every  where  an 
idle  fidtiop  of  his  having  had  a  vifioii  of  Chrtft^ 
and  being  commiflioned  by  him  to  preach  his 
religion  over  the  world :  That  a  man  of  hid 
learning  and  judgment  Ihould,  publicly,  declare 
to  the  world  his  full  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  a 
dodrine  decried  by  almoft  all  the  worldly-wifd 
of  thofe  times  :  That  he  fhould  own  himfelf  to 
have  been  formerly  in  the  wrong  in  oppofing 
Chriftianity :  That  he  ftiould  take  public  fliamd 
to  himfelf  before  all  mankind,  and  commit  his 
recantation  to  writing,  to  ftaiid  on  record  as 
long  as  the  world  lafted.  What  a  dgree  of 
madiiefs,  or  fafclnation,  ifiuft  that  havd  been^ 
which  would  have  been  equal  to  all  thefe 
eflfefts  ?  But  what  fort  of  madnefs  or  fafcinatioii 
mull  that  have  been,  ivhich  cbuld  come  to  fuch 
a  height,  and  not  have  wholly  incapacitatcfd  the 
apoftle  foir  every  thing  confiftent  with  common 
fcrifc  and  difcrction?  Vet  wc  find  the  works  of 
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this  lUuftrious  propagator  of  Chriftiaxrity,  con- 
ipdercd  only  in  a  critical  light,  are,  to  fay  the  Icaft, 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  grcateft  geniufes,  aind  bell 
rcafoners,  of  antiquity ;  and  himfelf  by  heathen 
writers  celebrated  as  a  perfon  of  fuperior  abilities. 
And  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apoftles 
were  in  their  own  times  taken  for  enthufiafts  or 
phrenetics,  is  plain  from  the  treamtent  they  met 
with :  For  perfecution  was  never,  that  I  know 
of,  thought  a  proper  way  of  proceeding  againft 
fuch  unhappy  perfons,  as  had  loft  the  ufe  of  jheir 
reafon.  That  either  the  great  apoftle  of  the 
<;entiles,  the  othet*  propagators  of  Chriftianity, 
or  its  glorious  Author  himfelf,  were  perfons  defi- 
cient in  the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  will  appear 
too  ludicrous  to  require  a  grave  anfwer,  if  it  be 
only  remembered,  that  it  is  the  very  charafterof 
madnefs  to  ftart  from  one  reverie  to  another, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  all  regularity  or  fteddinefs 
of  defign.  For  a  nuftiber  of  perfons  to  be 
poffeffed  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  madnefs  ;  that 
they  ibould  ad  in  concert,  and  carry  on  a  com- 
plicated and  ftupendous  fcheme  for  a  long  courfe 
of  years ;  that  they  ihould  do  what  all  the 
learned  and  wife  ,  never  could  doj  thaf  they 
fliould  out-wit  the  whole  world  ;  or  rather,  that 
they  Ihould  reform  and  improve  the  world  ^  to 
alledge  the  probability  of  all  this,  would  be  in- 
fulting  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  the  fuppofition,  of  the  apoftles  being 
wilful  impoftors,  any  more  hold  of  reafon  or 

probability^ 
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'pmbability^  than  that  of  their  being  enthufiafts 
or  lunatics.  For  it  is  evident,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  religion  they  have  eftabliihed  in 
the  world,  is  no  fcheme  for  impofing  upon  man- 
kind, nor  at  all  calculated  to  deceive.  Chrifti-r 
aflity,  as  it  ftands  in  the  apoftolic  writings,  is 
manifcftly  a  fcheme  for  opening  the  eyes  of 
mankind  *,  not  for  blinding  their  underftandings ; 
for  improving,  not  confounding  human  reafon  ^ 
for  removing,  not  riveting  prejudice.  And  it  is 
given  with  all  that  unadorned  and  artjefs  (impH* 
city,  which  diftinguilhcs  truth  from  impofturc. 
Nor  can  the  lead  furmife  or  fufpicion  of  aay  in- 
dired  defign  be  faftened  upon  them.  No  fcheme 
for  aggrandizing  themfeilves.  Their  ambitious 
views  vanifhed  at  the  death  of  their  Ma((er. 
And  from  the  time  of  his  afcenfion,  wb  fee  their 
whole  conduct  and  behaviour  wholly  difengaged 
from,  and  fupcrior  to,  all  worldly  defigns.  We 
lee  them  difclaiming  riches,  honours,  and  plea- 
fvires,  and  teaching  their  followers  to  afpire  only. 
^hct  future  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  and 
to  trample  nnder  their  feet  the  vain  amufen)ent& 
of  the  prefent  fliort  and  pcrilhing  life.  The  ac- 
counts they  have  left  of  their  own  errors  and 
-weakneffes,  fuit  very  ill  with  a  fcheme- to  impofe 
on  mankind.  The  difpute,  which  we  know  arofe 
between  them,  muft  have  difcQvered  the  plot,  if 
there  had  been  one.  Fqr  it  is  evident,  that  they 
did  not  fpare  one  another,  and  tha,t  they  have 
mt  at  all  foftened  things,  in  the  accounts  they 
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have  Teft  on  record  of  the  difierences  which  aroib 
between  them.  Their  accufation  of  their  coto- 
trymcn  ;  and  their  defying,  in  the  moft  public 
manner,  their  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  lay  any 
thing  jtifily  to  their  charge ;  what  are  the  ge- 
nuine marks  of  integrity  and  TimpUcity  of  in- 
tention, if  thefe  are  not  ? 

There  is  indeed  no  argameat  for  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  more  irrefiftible  than  the  charader 
and  conduft  of  its  (irfl  propagators,  and  efpeci- 
ally  of  its  glorious  Author.  No  human  iag^- 
city  could,  from  mere  invention,  have  put  toge- 
ther a.  fictitious  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
perfon,  in  fo  many  ftrange  and  uncommon  par- 
ticulars, as  the  evan^elifts  have  told  us  of  our 
Saviour,  without  either  fwcUing  up  the  imagi- 
nary charafter  into  that  of  the  hero  of  a  romance, 
or  drawing  it  defaced  with  faults  and  bkmiOies. 
That  human  invention  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
any  fuch  tafk,  is  evident  from  the  iuccefs  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  greateQ; 
mafters  of  dcfcription  to  dr^w  perfe6t  (:haraQ:ers, 
efpecially  where  any  thing  fupernatural  was  to 
have  a  place.  And  that  fuch  a  char^der,  as 
that  of  our  Saviour,  fhould  be  drawn  fo  uni- 
form and  confiftent,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
fo  Wholly  new.and  peculiar,  that  in  all  the  hiftories, 
and  all  the  epic  poems,  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
pattern,  from.whence  the  leaft  hint  could  he 
taken,  to  form  it  by  •,  that  this  charafter,  in  whjch 
the  greatneft  is  of  fo  extraordinary  and  ftupend- 

ous 
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.  ous  a  kind,  that  whatever  is  great  in  thofe  of 
warriors,  or  heroes,  or  kings,  is  defpiied  and 
negleded  by  him,  and  infinitely  beneath  him ; 
that  fuch  a  chara£ler  ihould  be  the  invention  of 
a  few  illiterate  men ;  and  that  it  fhould  by  them 
be  exhibited,  not  by  ftudied  encomiums,  but  by, 
a  bare  unadorned  narration  of  fa£ts,  but  fuch  fa£ts 
as  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  equalled ;  he  who  can 
believe  that  all  this  could  be  the  efFeft  of  mere 
human  invention,  without  fuperior  interpofition, 
muft  be  capable  of  believing  any  thing.    So  that 
I  may  defy  all  the  oppofers  of  revelation  to  an- 
fwer  this  queftion.  Hew  we  came  to  have  fuch  a 
charaAer,  as  that  of  Cbriji,  drawn  as  it  is^  and 
drawn  by  fuch  authors,  if  it  was  not  taken  from 
a  real  original,  and  if  that  griginal  was  not  fome^ 
thing  above  human  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
write  a  volume  upon  this  fubjeft,  without  tread- 
ing much  in  the  footfteps  of  thofe  who  have  writ 
upon  the  life  of  Cbriji.  But  without  confidering 
at  prefent,  what  has,  or  has  not,  been  faid  by 
others,  I  Ihall  only  defire  the  reader  to  perufe 
carefully  the  evangelical  hiftory  (with  what  helps 
may  be  necelTary) ;  attending,  as  he  goes  thropgh 
the  account  of  the  words  and  aftions  of  our  Sar 
viour,  to  the  difpofition,  genius,  or  fpirit,  which 
Ihines  throughout  the  whole.  Let  him  confider 
the  tender  compaffion  and  love  for  a  race^of  per^ 
verfe,  felf-deftroyed  creatures,  which  muft*  have 
prompted  this  glorious  Being  to  condcfcend  thus 
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low  to  inftruft  and  faye  them  from  vke  and  its 
direful  confequcnces.    At  the  hrrit  time,  let  tho 
wifdom  he  (hewed  in  doing  fo,  be  confidered  % 
(ince  lipthing  conceivable  is  of  greater  impoF- 
tance,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Being  of  the  higheft 
dignity,  than  the  recovery  of  a  fpecies,  otherwife 
loft  and  undone,  to  virtue  and  endlefs  happinefs. 
Let  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  this  Divine 
inftru&or  be  attentively  confidered.    How  eafy 
had  it  been  for  him,  in  whom  were  hid  all  the 
treafures  of  wifdom,  to  have  given  forth  his  in* 
itruftions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  over- 
powered all  human  underftanding  ?  How  hard  do 
we  fee  it  is  for  men  of  fuperior  learning  to  adapt 
their  jefTons  tq  the  capacities  of  the  young  and 
ignorant  ?  How  irkfoirie  to  moft  men  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching  ?  How  few  teachers  are  there, 
who  can  avoid  ihewing  fbme  afiedtation  of  their 
fuperiority  in  kpowledge  ?  Who  could  have  cxt 
pcfted,  that  ever  he,  who  was  the  inftrument  of 
(Sod  in  making  this  world,  whofe  Divine  pene- 
tration faw  by  intuition  through  all  the  depths  of 
icience,  which  a  Newton  could  only  collect  by 
laborious  enquiry,  by  accurate' calculation,  and 
diftant  analogy ;  that  one,  capable  of  inftrud- 
ing  the  moft  enlightened  arch-angel,  fhould  com 
tdefcend  to  initiate  in  Qrft  principles,  a  multitude 
of  ignorant,  illiterate  mortals.    '^  BleiTed  are  the 
f*  humble,  the  pieek,  the  mercifpl.-'  Her€  is  no 
^fiedtation  qf  myftie  learning ;  no  pompous  of- 
tentation  of  profound  fcience,  no  nice  diftindtion 
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of  fpeculative  pcnnts.    And  yet,  when  all  is  duly 
confld^r^d,  it  was  no  more  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  a  Teacher  capable  of  inftrudUng  an- 
gels, to  condefcend  to  give  to  thofe,  who  may 
"hereaft^^r  come  to  be  companions  of  angels,  the 
firft  principles  of  virtue,  which  is  the  only  true 
wifdom,  than  for  a  philofopher  to  teach  his  fon 
'the  firft  rudiments  of  learning,  Then  how  wifely 
does  he  fuit  his  inftru£tions  both  to  the  capaci- 
ties and  difpofitioAS  of  his  hearers  !  Parable  and 
allegory  have  ever  been  thoDght  the  moft  enter- 
taining manner  Qf  communicating  inftrudtion. 
The  fe verity  of  the  precept  i»  loft  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  fable.  The  fenfib^e  image  refle6t» 
a  light  upon  the  moral  thought ;  and  the  abftra(5fe 
thought  gives  an  importance  to  the  fenfible  repre-^^ 
fentation.    By  apt  fimilitude  therefore,  and  alle*^ 
gorips  drawn  from  the  furrounding  obje&s,  did 
this  great  Teacher  recommend  to  his  hearers  the 
moft  folemn  truths  and  important  p];ecepts.  The 
honeft  and  teachable  mind  was  thus  allured  to 
fearch  after  divine  knowledge;  while  the  proud 
and  obftinate  fcorned  the  trouble  of  enquiring 
into  the  eafy  meaning  of  the  figures  ufed  by  him^ 
Thq^  did  bis  inftruftions  become  what  all  ad- 
dreiies  tq  free  and  reafoning  beings  ought,  a  part 
gf  trial  and  difcipline.    So  that  they  who  were 
well  difpofed  might  receive  improvement  and  ad- 
vantage, and  the  hard-h^artpd  might  he^r  an4 
not  underft^qd. 

6  With 
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With  what  graceful  eafe,  and  yet  foletnn  conW 
pofure,  does  he  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  con* 
verfation  of  all  forts  of  perfons!  Among  the 
wife  and  learned,  how  does  he  fhine  in  comma- 
nicating  clear  and  important  truth, .  confuting 
their  artiBcial  fophifms»  and  (ilencing  their  mali- 
cious cavils !  Among  the  illiterate,  how  does  he 
condefcencj  to  the  meannefs  of  their  underftand- 
ings,  and  adapt  his  inftruAions  to  their  appre- 
henfion,  and  ufual  train  of  thinking,  railing  his 
reflexions  from  the  prefent  objeds,  and  improv- 
ing upon  the  nv)ft  common  occafions  !  Even  wo- 
men and  children  arc  taken  notice  of  by  thisWifeft 
of  teachers.  And  with  reafon.  For  no  well  difpof- 
cd  human  mind  is  of  little  confequence.  What* 
ever  it  is  at  prefeitt,  it  is  in  the  way  to  be  here- 
after great  and  glorious.  The  charafter,  in  ihort, 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  aifutned,  feems 
to  have  been  equally  fublime  and  amiable. 

How  does  bis  wifdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
cbaradter,  appear  in  his  dilcouraging  all  idle  cu- 
rioBty,  ^hich  engages  the  mind  unprofitably, 
and  ^kes  off  its  attention  from  the  awful  bufi- 
nefs  for  which  we  were  fent  into  the  world ;  at  the 
fknpe  time,  that  he  fails  not  to  anfwer  any  ufeful 
queftion  that  is  put  to  him ;  and  ever  turns  the 
attention  to  fomething  great,  and  worthy  of  a 
Divine  inftrudlor  to  dwell  upon ! 

How  different  his  manner  of  communicating 

inftruftion,  from  the  diftatcs  of  the  artful  impof- 

tor  pr  wild  enthufiaft !  Inftead  of  thrcatning  with 
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fire  and  fword  the  oppdfers  of  Divine  truth,  he 
kindly  forewarns  them  of  the  natural  and  judicial 
effeds  of  their  impious  obftinacy  and  malice.  In- 
ilead  of  thundering  out  fpiritual  anathetnas  or 
excommunications  againft  thofe  who  would  not 
take  his  religion  on  truft  ;  inftcad  of  depriving 
them  of  the  temporal  advantages,  to  which  every 
peaceable  fubjed:  has  an  unqueftionable  right ; 
inftead  of  employing  the  fecular  arm  to  decide 
in  matters  of  conicience,  where  civil  power  has 
no  right  to  interpoie ;  inllead  of  letting  the  world 
in  a  flame  about  mere  fpeculative  opinions,  and 
doubtful  dodrines,  this  Divine  teacher  applies' 
himfelf  to  niankind,  as  one  who  underftood  man- 
kind. He  addrelfts  himfelf  to  their  reafon.  He ' 
calls  upon  them  to  exert  their  ynderftanding. 
He  docs  not  infill  upon  their  believing  him  on 
his  own  afirertion,  though  he  might  have  done  fo, 
on  a  much  better  pretence,  than  the  pureft  church, 
the  moft  numerous  council,  or  the  infallible 
bilhop  of  Rome  himfelf.  He  claims  no  implicit' 
authority  over  their  faith;  but  appeals  to  the 
works,  which  they  faw  him  perform,  and  to  the 
prophecies  of  their  own  Scriptures,  which  they 
law  fulfilled  in  him.  The  doftrines,  he  dwells 
upon,  and  labours  to  inculcate,  are  the  great  and 
important  points  of  morality,  the  duties  of  love 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man ;  the  heavenly 
virtues  of  fincerity,  felf-denial,  contempt  of  a 
vain  world,  humility,  'meeknefs,  and  the  other 
cxpellent  graces,  whjch  make  the  qnly  true  or- 
nament 
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nament  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  a  catuntl 
tendency  tx)  qualify  it  for  the  focicty  of  all  wcll- 
difpofed  beings  in  the  unlverfe.  Is  not  this  the 
very  dodrine,  are  not  thcfc.  the  very  precepts, 
which  one  would  cxpeft  the  meflenger  of  God  to 
mankind  to  teach  and  inculcate?  The  perverie, 
or  vicious  oppofer  of  religion  may  cavil  as  long 
as  he  will  i  but  I  think  myfelf  fafe  in  venturing 
the  caufe  I  defend  upon  the  fenfe  of  every  weU- . 
difpofed  mind ;  to  which  I  dare  appeal.  Whether 
it  does  n^tfael  the  Divine  authority  of  this  hea- 
venly Teacher,  in  the  excellence  of  his  do^nes 
and  precepts  ?  But  to  proceed ; 

How  patiently  does  he  bear  with  the  mean 
apd  groveling  ideas  his  difciplts '  had  at  firft  of, 
the  ^harac^er  in  which  the  Mejftab  ought  to  ap-^ 
pear !  How  kindly  does  he  overlook  their  weak- 
nefs»  in  fixing  all  their  defires  on  worldly  gran- 
deur 1  What  pity  does  he  fh6w  for  the  unhappy . 
\ininftru6ted  part  of  the  people,  the  publicans  * 
and   finners!  How  dqes  he  ftiew  himfelf  tea-* 
dy  to  pardon,  though  by  no  means  to  juftifyt 
the  ofiences,  which  proceed  from  the  unthinking 
indulgence  of  paflTion   and    appetite,   while  he 
denounces  woes  upon  th^  hardened  and  hypocri- 
tical finncr !  Wonderful !  that  he,  who  himfelf 
knew  no  fault,  (hould  thus  bear  with  the  faults 
of  *wretched  mortals-,  while  they,   though  all 
guilty  before  God,  find  \%  fo  h^rd  to  bear  with 
«ne  another. 

With 
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With  what  ojpeft  gcnef ofity  doci  ht  beftow  the 
higheft  cncotnium  thlit  can  be  deferred  by  mor- 
tal man,  on  one  who  had  juft  before  treated  him 
and  his  pretenfions  in  a  very  flighting  manner,  i 
mean  Natbanaely  who,  upon  Pbtlip*s  informing 
him,  that  the  miracles  performed  by  Jefus  of 
Nararetby  gave  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  was 
the  Cbriity  of  whofe  appearance  there  was  then  ^ 
general  expeftation.  *'  What,**  fays  that  weak 
and  narrow-minded  man,  "  do  you  expeft  th» 
**  Meffiah  to  come  from  fo  contemptible  a  place 
".  as' Nazareth  r  Yet  when,  at  the  defire  of  PW- 
Hpy  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  fee  him  ;  as 
foon  as  he  appears,  with  what  unreferved  open- 
nefs  does  He,  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man, 
overlook  his  prejudice,  and  celebrate  him  as  a 
pattern  of  truth  and  flncerity  of  heart !  How 
different  from  this  is  the  conduft  of  peevifh 
mortals  \  Does  one  hear  the  leaft  Turmife  of  a  re- 
fleftion  fuppofed  to  have  been  caft  upon  him  by 
another  ?  How  hard  docs  he  find  it  to  forgive 
the  mortal  injury ;  how  few  can  ever  bring  thcm- 
felves  heartily  to  love  thofc  who  have  taken  the 
fmalleft  liberty  of  this  kind  ? 

Excepting  two  of  Chriji's  miracles,  one  of 
which  it  is  needlefe  to  mention  at  prefent,  its 
cfFcdt  being  of  no  material  confequence  at  all, 
but  as  an  emblem  of  the  future  deftru6lion  of 
the  JewSy  and  the  other  was  a  juft  puniflimertt 
on  the  fuffcrers;  the  dircfi:  tendency  of  all  Of 
them  was  kind  and  beneficial,  and  fuitable  to  the 

character 
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chamber  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  came 
to  deliver  mankind  from  vice  and  mifery.  What 
blelfings  might  not  be  expeded  from  one,  whofe 
appearance  in  the  world  was  fignalized  not  by 
vain  triumphs,  and  honorary  gifts ;  but  who  ex- 
prefied  his  goodnels  to  mankind  in  giving  food 
to  the  hungry,  fight  to'  the  blind,  health  to  the 
difeafed,  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  the  diftra&ed  and 
poflefled,  pardon  to  the  wounded  confcience, 
heavenly  knowledge  to  the  unenlightened  mind, 
and  the  profpeft  of  endlefs  happinefs  to  the 
anxious  and  doubtful  ? 

When  his  pcrverfe  enemies,  with  a  degree  of 
impiety  never  equalled  before  or  fince,  accufed 
the  bell  of  charaders  of  the  word  of  crimes ; 
alledging  that  he,  who  came  to  deilroy  the 
kingdom  of  Satan^  was  guilty  of  a  collufion 
with  Saian ;  thus,  (fiedually  defeating  the  higheft 
and  mod  powerful  means  of  conviction  and  re- 
formation, that  could  be  offered  to  free  and  rati- 
onal agents  ^  how  does  he  receive  their  impious 
accufation?  Not  with  a  deadly  firoke  from  that 
hand,  which  could  wield  all  the  thunder  of 
heaven ;  but  with  a  calm  remonftrance  on  the 
abfurdity  of  their  accufation,  the  greatnefs  Qf 
their  crime,  and  the  fearful  vengeance  they  wer^ 
drawing  uf)on  therofelves. 

What  fuperior  fagacity  does  he  (hew  in  d^eat- 
ing  the  artful  and  enfnaring  queftions  but  to 
him  by  the  crafty  and  the  learned !  H9W  does 
he  anfwer  not  only  to  mens  words ;  but  to  their 

thoughts. 
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thoughts,  and  dcfigns!  Let  the  converfation 
43etween  him  and  Nicodemus  be  .  an  example 
among  many.  Of  which  the  following  Ihort 
account  will  fervc  to  illuftrate  this  obfervation, 
which  is  highly  neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  beauty  and  propriety  of 
many  of  our  Saviour's  difcourfcs  and  anfwers. 

This  teacher  and  ruler  of  the  Jews  having 
fecrctly  fome  opinioir  of  our  Saviour  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  defiring  to  have  fome  particular  con- 
verfation with  him,  goes  to  him  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  fcllow-dodlors ; 
being  unwilling  to  be  fufpedcd  of  any  inclina- 
nation  to  diffent  from  the  eftablifhed  and  faflii- 
onable  opinions.  He  begins  with  acknowledg- 
ing  the  reality  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  miracu- 
lous works  performed  by  him.  To  which  com- 
pliment our  Saviour  returns  an  ^[nfwer,  which 
fcems  very  abrupt  -,  but  is  exaftly  fuited  to  the 
chara6ker  and  defign  of  Nicodemus.  The  fenfe 
of  it  is  as  follows. 

I  underftand  what  you  mean  by  coming  to 

me  thus  privately.  But  that  you  may  at  once 
•*  be  able  to  judge  of  the  dodtrine,  which  I  teach, 
•*  to  fee  how  unfuitable  it  is  to  all  manner  of 
•*  worldly  views,  and  may  not  be  deceived  into 
*«  an  opinion  of  your  being  of  a  charafter  and 
**  temper  fit  to  be  a  difciple  of  mine;  I  tell  you 
•'  at  once.  That,  as  the  birik  of  mankind  are, 
••  it  is  neceflary  for  one  who  would  enter  upon 
'^  the  profeflk)B  of  the  pure  and  ipiritual  reli- 
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*<  gton,  which  I  am  come  into  the  world  to  teacte 
**  maokindf  to  be  as  much  changed  in  his  dii^ 
*'  |}ofition  and  pra&ice,  as  if  he  was  to  be  new- 
"  born/' 

Nicddemus,  not  expedtihg  oar  Saviour  to  anfwer 
to  his  thoughts,  puts  a  very  abfurd  conftrudioa 
upon  his  words.  Our  Savioijr  condefcends  to 
explain  the  metaphor  he  had  ufed,  and  to  inform 
Nicodemusy  that  he  meant  it  in  a  fpiritual  and 
emblematical,  not  a  literal  fenfe.  He  then  goes 
on  to  the  following  purpofe  : 

"  If  you  mean  to  enter  upon  the  fpiritoal 
**  religion^  which  I  teach,  you  muft  not  be  ftir- 
"  prifed,  that  I  lay  the  foundation  of  my  doe* 
^*  trine,  not  in  a  fett  of  new  ceremonies  and 
^^  outward  obfervances,  but  in  a  total  chfttige 
^^  of  heart  and  life<  For  you  muft  refolv^  upofi 
"  giving  up  your  prefent  fecular  fehcme^  and 
*'  becoming  indifferent  to  all  worldly  purfuics^ 
^^  when  they  come  in  competition  with  real 
**  internal  goodnefs." 

He  afterwards  gives  Niademus  fomc  account 
of  his  million,  and  defign  in  coming  into  the: 
world ;  and  concludes  with  condemning  -  the 
obftinacy  and  carnality  of  the  people^  and  of 
Nicodemus  himfelf  among  the  rcft>  and  fliews, 
that  his  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
errors,  and  attachment  to  their  vices,  were  the 
caufe  of  their  oppofition  to  his  pure  and  fpiritual 
dodrine.  Nicodemus  being  only  a  little  m$re 
inquifitive,  and  having  a  little  m^e  candor  in  his 

di'fpofition. 
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difpofition,  than  the  reft  of  the  Jemjb  doctors  5 
buc*noc  enough  to  carry  him  through  all  difficul- 
ties and  trials,  is  treated  thus  plainly  and  roughly 
by  him,  who  exaftly  knew  what  was  in  every 
man,  and  not  finding  the  religion  of  Jefus  to  his 
mind,  leaves  him,  and  returns  to  his  former  pro- 
feffion,  without  having  any  good  eflfeft  wrought 
upon  him  by  the  converfation,  that  we  know  of, 
except,  that  he  feems,  by  one  inftance  in  the 
fequel  of  the  hiftory,  to  be  more  inclinable  to 
favour  him  than  the  reft  of  his  fraternity.  A 
character,  this  of  NtcodemuSj  fatally  common 
among  Chriftian^.  To  be  in  the  way  toward 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet,  through  a  defedt 
of  fomc  one  neceffary  virtue,  or  a  fatal  attach* 
ment  to  fome  one  favourite  vice,  to  come  ftiort 

of  it  at  laft. 

To  return,  How  ready  is  he  to  find  an  excufe 
for  the  unpardonable  ftupidity  of  his  difciples, 
in  fufFering  thcmfelves,  the  laft  time  they  were 
to  enjoy  his  company  before  his  death,  to  be 
overcome  with  fleep,  while  they  faw  the  angqifli 
their  Matter  was  in,  which,  in  a  Being  of  his 
power  and  intrepidity,  might  juftly  have  alarmed 
them  with  the  expedation  of  fomewhat  to  the 
higheft  degree  terrible  and  Ihocking!  And  good 
reafon  these  is  to  conclude,  that  the  approach  of 
death  was  not  all  that  produced  in  him  thofe 
dreadful  emotions  of  horror  and  amazement. 
Does  he  not  fuffer  the  traitor  himfelf  to  follow 
him  for  feveral  years,  to  partake  of  his  counfels. 

Vox..  IK  I  i  ^^ 
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to  hear  his  Divine  doArine  ?  Does  he  not  forc^ 
warn  him  of  the  wickednefs  he  had  in  bis  heart* 
and  give  him  all  advantage  for  relenting  ?  Even 
when  he  advances  to  betray  his  Lord  with  a  trea- 
cherous embrace,  does  he  ftrike  him  dead  with 
a  word  ?  Though  they  all  make  their  eicape» 
and  leave  him  in  his  extremity,  does  he  puoiih, 
or  even  reproach  them,  after  his  refurre6tion,  for 
their  unfaithfulnefs  to  him,  for  whom  they  ought 
to  have  laid  down  their  lives,  who  came  tftj^y 
down  his  life  for  them  ?  .      » 

• 

Let  the  noble  and  heroic  bchiaviour  of  ;,jthe 
prince  of  peace,  toward  his  wicked  and  irhpla** 
cable  enemies,  be  confidered.     How  , does} Jic 
fhew  himfclf  above  their  utmoft  malice  ?JDpcs 
he  not  go  .on  ftill  in  his  calm  dignity,  and  €x^l 
goodnefs,  in  fpite  of  their  utracrfl  fury,  till  he  has. 
finifhed  his  miniftry,  and  the  time(X>mes.ibr^gi 
to  return  to  the  fkate  of  happitiefs  and  glo^y  he 
had  left.     When  their  hour  and  thp  powpr  of 
darknefs  prevails,  with  what  meeknefs  does.Jie 
give  himfclf  up  into  their  cruel  hands  ?|  >Nfhen 
they  come  to  apprehend  him^  and,  ftfuck  w^th 
the  majcfty  which  furroundcd  him,  fly  b$u;H  .^fld 
fall  before  him  to  the  ground,  he  exerts  noj yj^- 
didive  power  againfl:  them,  though  hqcovrfd 
with  a  word  have  ftruck  them  fo  as  they  ftw^qld 
have  rifen  no  more,  and  could  have  called  J^- 
ons  of  angels,  who  would  have  thought  it  their 
honour  to  have  been  commanded  to  interpofe 
for  his  deliverance.     But  though  he  wrought  a 
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miracle  to  airoid  regal  power,  he  works  none  to 
eicape  an  infamous  death. 

Behold  the  innocent  arraigned  before  the  guilty. 
The  mod  amiable  of  characters  treated  worie 
than  the  moit  odious  deferves  at  any  human 
hands;    The  future  Judge  of  mankind  brought 
before  a  human  tribunal.    He  who  did  no  fin, 
and  in  whofe  mouth  was  found  no  guile,  fen- 
tenced  to  die,  and  a  robber  and  murderer  par- 
doned.    They,  for  whom  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  came  from  heaven  to  give  his  precious  life* 
long  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  very  blood, 
which  was  to  be  (bed  for  them.    O  the  diabo- 
lical fury  of  hypocrify  detefted  !  Crucify  him  j 
crucify  him-,  cry  the  bloody  priefts,   and  the 
blinded  people  echo  back  the  madning  voice. 
But  will  the  Lord  of  life  fufFer  himfelf  to  bc' 
fpoifed  of  life  by  a  fett  of  miferable  worms,  whom 
he  can  cruflito  nothing  in  a  moment  ?  No.    He 
lays  it  down  of  himfelf;  no  man  takes,  or  can 
take  it  from  him.     He  came  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  life  of  the  world.     And  if  daring 
mortals  will  be  fo  impious  as  to  ftretch  forth 
unhallowed  hands  againft  him,  the  decree  of 
heaven  will  neverthelefs  be  fullfilled,  and  they, 
who  will  heap  damnation  upon  themfelves,  (ball 
be  left  to  the  deftrudion  they  have  fought.     Yet 
hold  your  butchering  hands,  unthinking  wretches. 
Or  if  his  facred   blood  muft  ftream  to  wafh  a 
finful  world  from  guilt ;  let  the  high  prieft  with 
reverence  offer  him  on  the  altar,  the  true,  the 
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laft,  the  only  cffcftual  facrifice  for  fin.  So  (hall 
you,  and  your  nation,  efcape  the  deftruftion 
which  hangs  over  you. — They  harden  their  rocky 
hearts  againft  all  fenfc  of  pity.  They  urge  their 
own  deftpuftion.  Let  not  then  the  eye  of  day 
behold  fo  black  a  deed.  Let  fieaven  hide  its 
face  from  fuch  a  fight.  They  pierce  thofe  hands 
whofe  falutary  touch  gave  health  and  ftrength, 
and  thofe  feet  which  went  about  doing  good. 
They  ftretch  him  on  the  crofs.  They  flop  their 
cars  againft  the  groans  of  fufFering  innocence. 
But  the  inanimate  earth  feels,  and  (hakes  with 
horror  at  the  impiety  of  her  irfhabitants.  The 
rocks  burft  in  pieces,  and  nature  is  in  agonies. 
The  flcep  of  death  is  broken  by  the  convulfion. 
The  graves  open  their  throats,  and  caft  up  the 
ghaftly  dead.  An  unfeen  hand  rends  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  and  expofes  the  holy  place,  into 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  enter.  His  agonies 
now  grow  ftronger.  His  pangis  redouble.  The 
choirs  of  angels  mourn  the  fufferings  of  their 
Prince.  Hell  is  moved,  and  the  daemons  enjoy 
a  (hort  triumph.  Darknefs  covers  the  face  of 
nature,  and  chaos  feems  ready  to  fwallow  all. 
He  calls  on  his  God  and  Father,  the  witnefs  of 
his  innocence,  and  approver  of  his  obedience. 
He  prays  for  thofe  by  whofe  murdering  hands 
he  dies.  He  raifes  his  voice  aloud.  His  ftrength 
is  yet  entire.  But  having  fini(hed  the  work,  and 
the  prophecies  being  accomplifhed,  by  his  own 
original  power  over  his  own  life,  he  rcfigns  his 
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foul  into  the  hands  of  the  fuprcme  Father  of 
all,  and,  bowing  his  head,  expires.  He  dies ; 
and  yet  his  murderers  live.  Hia  death  raifes 
a  guilty  world  to  life.  Tremendous  myftery ! 
Not  to  be  explained*  till  the  veil  of  time  be  rent 
afunder,  and  eternity  expofe  to  view  the  amazing 
fcene  of  Divine  government,  too  vaft  for  mortal 
comprchenQon.  Qlory  to  God  in  the  higheft] 
On  earth  peace,  and  good- will  toward  men! 
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CONCLUSION. 

• 

AT  laft  I  have,  in  great  weakncfs,  brought 
this  long  labour  to  a  period.  On  review* 
ing  the  whole,  I  find  it  very  neceffary  to  beg  the 
candid  reader's  indulgence  in  favour  of  many 
deficiencies ;  though  I  hope  he  has  not  found  in 
the  work,  any  one  fentiment,  by  which  he  may 
have  run  the  hazard  of  his  being  deceived  ormif- 
led  to  his  hurt.  Whoever  duly  confiders  the 
difadvantage,  a  writer  labours  under,  who  lives 
a  life  of  conftant  care  and  labour,  without  ever 
knowing  what  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  mind,  dtnd 
whofe  hours  of  ftudy  are  only  thofe  few,  which 
remain  after  eight  or  ten  of  almoft  every  day  in- 
the  week  indifpenfably  engaged  in  the  laborious 
employment  of  teaching,  and  the  other  cares 
attending  the  charge  of  youth ;  whoever  coi^- 
fiders  this,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at  ail  a  judge 
of  the  difiiculty  of  compofition  ;  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  inclinable  to  make  allowances  for  any  defici- 
encies, which  may  be  at  all  pardonable.  It  may 
indeed  be  anfwered  to  this.  That  a  peribn,  whofe 
way^  of  life  (exclufive  of  other  difadvantagcs) 
neceflarily  deprives  him  of  that  leifure  and  va- 
cancy of  mind,  which  are  of  fuch  confequence  to 
a  writer,  had  better  quit  that  province  to 
'  thofe)  whofe  ftations  allow  them  more  leifure 
and. freedom  from  care.  Perhaps  this  aflertion 
4  may 
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may  be  in  fome  meafure  juft.    And  yet  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  undertake  the  education  of  youth, 
do  not  in  general  Icruple  to  beftow  fome  time 
in   labouring  for  the  public.      The  pious  and 
learned  Dr.  D(^i(^e,  •  lately  deceded,  is  a  re- 
markable inftance ;  who  fo  hufbanded  the  hours 
ht  chiefly   borrowed  from  the  refrcfliments  of 
nature,  as  tabe  able  to  publiih  fix  or  eight  times 
the  bulk  of  this  book.     For  my  .own  part,  had 
my   circumftances  in  life    been    equal   to  the 
expence  of  printing  this  work,  which  never  had 
been  undertaken,  if  it  had  not  been  with  a  dired: 
view  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  educated  by 
me,  who,  I  hope,  will  find  it  ufeful  as  an  intro- 
duction to  life,,  to  ftudy,  and  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge ;  had  my  circumftances,  I  fay, 
been  equal  to  the  expence  of  printing  this  book, 
and  giving  it  them  gratis  j    I  (hould  not  have 
troubled  the  public  with  it;    nor.  do. I  intend 
ever  more  to  undertake  any  work  of  fuch  a  fize. 
And  nov^,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen,  I  beg 
leave  earneftly  to  requeft  the  reader,  and  efpeci- 
ally,  above  all  others,  tbofe  for  whofe  fake  this 
work  was  undertaken,  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
few  .following  ferious   remonftrances.      If  the 
reader,  has  perufed  the  whole  work,  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  improvement  from  it,  he 
•  may  profit  by  what  Jiill  remains,  by  ferioufly 
examining  himfelf  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foiil,  what  thou 
"  art,  and  for  what  created  ?    Doft  thou  habitu- 
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ally  think  of  thyfelf  as  an  intdligenct  capable 
of  imnriortality,  and  brought  into  being  on 
purpofe  for  endBefs  and  inconceivable  hap« 
•*  pinefs  ?  Docs  the  thought  of  an  h^reafcer 
•*  engage  tiiy  fupreme  attention  ?  Is  eternity 
**'fbr  ever  in  ithy  view  ?  Doft  thou  faithfully 
labour,  wi(h,  and  pray,  for  the  neceflary  abili- 
ties and  difpofitions  for  ading  up  to  the 
dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  the  end  of  thy 
*•  creation  ?  Or  doft  thou  trifle  with  what  is  to 
•*  thee  of  infinite  importance  ?  Thou  wouldft  not 
•'  furely  fuffer  thyfelf  to  be  deceived  out  of  thy 
•*  happincfs  ?  Thou  wouldft  not  put  out  the  eye 
**  of  thy  reafon,  and  rulh  headlong  upon  dc- 
ftru£tion?  Try  thy  prudence  and  fincerity, 
then,  by  comparing  the  diligence  thou  ufeft, 
and  the  care  thou  bcftoweft,  upon  the  things 
thou  knoweft  thyfelf  to  be  fincerely  attached 
**  to,  with  what  thou  think'ft  fufficient  for 
«*  fecuring  an  eternity  of  happincfs.  Doft  thou 
*•  rife  early  and  fit  up  late,  to  get  a  wretched 
**  pittance  of  the  pcriftiing  wealth  of  this  world? 
•*  And  doft  thou  wholly  forget,  that  thou  haft  an 
•*  eternity  to  provide  for  ?  Is  money  thy  firft 
*•  thought  in  the  morning,  and  thy  laft  at  night, 
•*  and  the  fubjeft  of  every  hour  between  ?  And 
*^  canft  thou  find  no  vacant  moment  for  a 
**  thought  about  thy  great  intereft  ?  Art  thou 
•'  ever  ready,  and  upon  the  catch,  to  feize  the 
*•  empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float  atong  the 
*♦  ftrcam  of  time  ?  And  doft  thou  let  flip  the 
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cmly  opportunity  for  making  proviSon  for 
futurity ;  ch^  opportunity,  which^  if  it  once 
^^  efcapcs  thee^  ihfm  knowcft«  a  whole  eternity 
**  will  never  more  bring  back  ?  Doft  thou  fufped 
**  every  perfon^  and  watch  over  every  circum- 
ftance,  that  may  any  way  afied  thy  worldly 
afiairs  ?  And  doft  thou  cake  up  with  any 
fecurity,  or  with  abfolute  uncertainty,  to  fotind 
"  thy  prcrfpeft  of  future*  happinefs  upon  ?  Thou 
"  doft  not  count  it  prudence  to  fay  to  thyfelf, 
^^  Riches''  will  fiow  in  of  themielves ;  I  fliall  of 
^*  courfe  rtfe  to  a  ftation  of  honour.  And  dofl 
thou  think  it  wife  to  fay,  God  is  merciful ;  he 
will  not  puniih  my  negled:  of  him,  or  my  re- 
bellion againfl:  him  ;  though  both  Scripture 
"  and  reafon  (hew  it  to  be  impoffible,  that  vice 
"  (hould  in  the  end  be  happy  ?  Or  doft.  thou 
**  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  new  way  to  hap- 
"  pinefs  i  Doft  thou  propofe  to  outwit  infinite 
"  Wifdom  ?  Thou  canft  not  furely  think  of 
**  being  happy,  without  being  virtuous  ?  Thou 
-"  canft  not  dream  of  a  rational  creature's  coming 
**  to  happinefs,  under  the  government  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  purity,  while  his  whole 
nature  is  depraved  and  polluted  by  vice  ?  Does 
any  wife  prince  pardon  a  rebellious  fubjeft, 
"  while  he  continues  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  ? 
*'  Doft  thou  expedt  that  the  infinitely  wife  Go- 
**  vcrnor  of  the  univerfe  Ihould,  for  love  of  thee^ 
**  new- model  his  auguft  oeconomy,  reverfe  his 
*'  unchangeable  laws,  and  take  an  enemy  to  all 
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*'  good  into  his  bofom  ?  Doft  thou  even  imagine 
*'  ir  poflible,  that  He,  whofe  nature  is  unchange- 
"  ably  good,  fhould  ever  change  fo,  as  to  be- 
*'  come  the  friend  of  vice?  Haft  thou  any  con- 
ception of  the  poflability  of  happinefs's  beirtg 
the  confequence  of  vice  ?  Canft  thou  conceive, 
**  that  heaven  would 'be  heaven  to  a  being,  whofe 
*'  faculties  were  overturned,  whofe  mora!  fenfe 
^'  was  perverted;  to  whofe  mind,  goodnefs  had 
no  beauty;  to  whofe  underftanding  truth  and 
virtue  were  no  adequate  objed:s ;  who  could 
receive  no  joy  from  the  contemplation  of 
moral  excellence?  who  would  prefer  afenfual 
gratification  to  the  beatific  vifion  of  God? 
•'And  doft  thou  found  thy  hopes  of  future  hap- 
*•  pinefs  upon  adireft  impoffibility?  Doft  thou 
•*  aiTure  thyfelf  of  obtaining  what  it  is  clearly 
•*  impoffible  thou  ever  Ihouldft  obtain,  and  what 
"  if  thou  doft  not  obtain,  thou  art  utteily  un- 
«*  done?  But  thou  fayeft,  that  this  is  not  thy 
*'  dreadful  cafe.  That  thou  proceedeft  upoflia 
**  more  prudent  fcheme,  in  a  matter,  upon  whkh  * 
thy  all  depends.  r 

**  Doft  thou,  then,  make  it  thy  fupremecare 
to  perform  thy  wholeduty,  without  negle<6bing 
*«  the  leaft  article  of  ir,  however  difagreeafele  to 
"  thy  temper,  or  turn  of  mind;  and  tb  afoid 
**  every  vice,  every  temptation  to  every  vice, 
*«  every  appearance  of  every  vice,  hbwcvcr  grate- 
<«  ful  to  thy  depraved  difpofition?  Doft  fh6u 
«*  conftantly  watch  over  thyfelf ;  doft  thou  fuf- 
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**  pc(9:  every  other  perfon,  left  his  example,  or 
^'  influence,  miflead  thee  ?  Doft  thou  often,  and 
"regularly,  meditate  on  thy  ways,  and  cxa* 
**  mine  thy  heart  and  thy  life  ?  Doft  thou  per- 
"  fedly  know  thy  own  weaknefs  ?  Haft  thou  all 
"  thy  infirmities  engraven  on  thy  remembrance? 
Are  thy  fins  ever  before  thee  i  Doft  thou  dread 
vice  more  than  poverty,  pain^  or  death  ?  Doft 
*'  thou  carefully  reftrain  every  paflloh  and  appc- 
"  tite  within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of 
**  the  fatal  ^allurements  of  riches,  honours,  and 
**  pleafures  ?  Doft  thou  indulge  them  fparingly  ? 
•*  Doft  thou  enjoy  the  gratifications  of  fenfc 
•*  with  fear  and  trem|?ling?  Art  thou  ever  fuf- 
*•  picious  of  thy  frail  nature,  on  this  dangerous 
*'  fide  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  fteer  clear  of  the 
*'  rocks,  on  which  multitudes  have  ftruck,  and 
"  made  fhipwreck  of  their  fouls  ?  Or  doft  thOu, 
"  in  infolenc  confidence  of  thy  own  fancied 
"  ftrength  of  mind,  dally  with  temptation,  and 
'*  play  upon  the  brink  of  vice  and  deftrudion  ? 
."  Doft*  thou  habitually  labour  to  makefure  of 
*'  keeping  within  bounds  ?  Doft  thou  often 
"  deny  thyfclf,  rather  than  run  the  fmalleft 
"  hazard  ot  ofi^ending?  Doft  thou  live  fuch  a 
"  life  of  temperance,  that  thou  couldft  at  any 
"  time  enjoy  the  fatisfadlion  of  a  peaceful  mind, 
*'  and  a  good  eonfcieoce,  though  at  once  de- 
"  prived  of  all  the  gaieties  and  amufements  of 
**  affluence  ?  Or  doft  thou  give  thyfclf  up  whol- 
**  ly  to  eafe  and  indolence  -,  to  luxury  apd  intem- 
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**  perance  %    to  pieafure  and  folly  ?  Deft  thod 
^'  take  thy  fwiiig,  without  rdlraint  or  mcafure, 
*^  of  every  lawlefs  enjoyment;  as  if  the  prefent 
<^  ftate  were  never  to  come  to  an  end ;  as  if  thou 
*'  hadft  been  created  only  for  pieafure  and  idle* 
*^  nefk  *9  as  if  thou  thought'ft  of  a  future  ftate^ 
^'  not  of  fpiritual  exiftence ;  of  perpetual  im- 
*^  prQvement  in  wifdom   and  goodnefs ;    and 
^  of  fublime  employment  and  aftion ;  biu:  <^  a 
'^  Mahometan  paradife,  an  endleis  fcene  of  luxury 
*^  and  fenfuality  ?  If  thou  art  in  good  earneft 
*<  refolved  to  conquer  thy  unruly  paffions,  to 
*^  reftrain  thy  fenfual  appetites,  and  to  regulate 
'^  the  motions  of  thy  mind  according  to  thedic- 
^*  tates  of  reafon  and  confcienoe,  and  the  more 
^^  fure  directions  of  Divine  revelation,  thoii  wHt 
<^  ftudy  thyfelf  matt  than  all  the  fciences  ;i  thou 
^^  wilt  oft6n  retire  within  thyfelf ;  thou  wik  be 
<*  ever  finding  in  thy  own  mind  fomething  to 
regulate  and  redrefs ;  thou  wilt  not  fly  from 
thy felf ;  thou  wilt  not  be  continually  racking 
*'  thy  inventbn  to  find  out  fomewfaat  to  drown 
^<  thought  and  reflexion  \  thou  wilt  beg  of  thy 
*^  friends  to  bold  up  to  thee  the  mirror  of  faith-^ 
'*  ful  remonftrance  \   thou  wilt  not  court  the 
**  flaviQi  flatterer  to  pour  through  thy  €ars  the 
*^  lufcious  poifon,  which  ftupifies  the  miiid,  and 
^  renders  it  tqfenfible  of  its  own  faults,   and 
*'  blind  to  its  own  follies.    Thou  wilt  labour  to 
**  work  into  the  very  effence  of  thy  foul,  the 
'^  virtues,  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflkry  for 
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'^  bringing  and  keeping  it  under  due  regulation. 
"  Confideration,  humility,  felf^knowledge,  fclf- 
"  reverence !  Thefc  will  be  the  great  leflbns, 
**  which  it  will  employ  thy  life  to  learn.  And 
«  thou  wilt  wilh  for  the  life  of  a  patriarch  to 
•*  ftudy  them  fully,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
•*  prafticc. 

"  Again,  doft  thou,  O  rpy  foul,  harbour*  any 
**  thought  of  malice,  envy,  or  revenge  againft « 
**  thy  fellow- creature  ?  Doft  thou  ftand  fo  little 
"in  awe  of  Htm  who  made  thy  fellow-creature 
**  and  thee,  who  will  at  laft  judge  both  him  and 
^  thee,  and  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongs ; 
"  doft  thou  fear  him  fo  little,  as  to  think  of 
"  breaking  loofe  upon  his  creature  in  his  pre* 
**  fence  ?  Haft  thou  confidered,  that,  if  thy 
**  Maker  do  not  fliew  mercy  upon  thee,  thou 
•*  hadft  better  never  have  been  born  ?  And  doft 
"  thou  hope  for  mercy  from  infinite  Purity,  who 
"  (thyfelf  an  offender)  canft  think  of  rcfufing 
•'  mercy  to  thy  brother  ?  Doft  thou  imagine, 
♦*  that,  in  a  future  ft  ate  of  perfeft  benevolence, 
*'  there  will  be  any  place  found  for  the  fordid 
"  mind,  wbofe  affeflions  are  (hrunk  and  contraft- 
••  ed  to  the  narrow  circle  of  felf  and  family  ?  Doft 
"  thou  think  there  will  be  any  happinefs  for  thee 
'*  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  harmony  and  love,  unlefs 
**  thou  work  into  thy  very  foul  the  god-like 
"virtue  of  unbounded  benevolence?  Thou 
*'  canft  not  think  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  to 
f'  deceit,  to  apger,  hatred,  or  revenge ;  thou  canft 
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**  not  think  a  mind  given  to  low  craft,  to  narrdw 
*•  i]l-will,  or  to  fordid  felfiflincfs,  can  be  found 
•'  fit  for  a  ftate  of  happinefs  founded  on  univcr- 
^'  fal  love  and  kindnefs.     Thou  canft  not  ima* 
**  ginc  that  He,  whofe  very  nature  is  love^  will 
give  happinefs  to  one,  whofe  mind  is  deformed 
with  angry  and  malevolent  pafficms.     Thou 
canft  not  cxped,^  that  He  will,  by  giving 
*•  admittance  to  one  ill-difpofed  niind,  render 
•'  the  happinefs  of  innum.crablc  glorified  beings 
**  precarious.    Nor  canft  thou  even  conceive  the 
**  poG5bility  of  a  mind*s  being  capable  of  hap- 
pinefs, which  has  not  in  itfelf  fo  mioch  as  the 
foundation,  or  firft  principle,  on  which  hap- 
pinefs depends ;  a  temper  qualified  for  enjoy- 
ing happinefs.      If  therefore  thou  haft  any- 
thought    of   being  hereafter  a  member  of 
that  univerfal  bleffed  fociety  of  chofen  fpirits, 
of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  e^rth, -of  fouls 
formed  to  love,  and  peace,  and  harmony ; 
thou    wilt   fct    thyfelf  in   earneft   to  enrich 
thy  mind  with  the  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
nefs,  patience,  forbearance,  and  benevolence ; 
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*'  and  in  the  exercife  of  thcfe  virtue?  thou  wilt* 
"  find  joys  inconceivable  to  the  fordid  fons, of 
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earth ;  thou  wik  endeavour  to  be  to  thy  fellow-^ 

creatures,  even  in  this  world,  a  guardian  angl^l, 

and  a  god.  .        . 

"  Doft  thou,'  O  my  foul,  confider  thyfelf  as 

the  creature  of  Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a 

^     '*  place. 
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place,  and  contribute  thy  (hare  toward  carry- 
*'  ing  on  a  fcheme  fpr  the  happinefs  of  multi- 
^*  tudes  ?  Doft  thou  think,  there  is  no  duty 
"  owing  by  thee  ir^confequence  of  the  honour, 
*'  and  the  favour,  done  thee,  in  calling  thee  forth 
**  from  thy  original  nothing,  and  giving  thee 
"  an  opportunity  to  aft  an  illuftrious  part,,  and 
**  rife  in  the  creation  ?  Canft  thou  think  of 
**  ;thyfelf  as  capable  of  knowing,  fearing,  loving, 
and  adoring  the  Supreme  excellence,  and  yet 
.  as  no  way  obliged  to  any  of  thefe  duties  ? 
Dpes  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  capacity 
infer  the  neceflity  of  performing  them  ?  Canft 
*.*  thou  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year 
"  tp  year,  without  ever  raifing  a  thought  to  thy 
*'  Creator  ?  Haft  thou  no  ambition  to  ennoble 
**  thy  n^nd  with  the  contemplation  of  infinite 
*'  excellence  ?  Haft  thcu  no  defireto  imitate  in 
*'  thy  low  fphere  the  All-perfeft  pattern  ?  Doft 
**  thou  think  ever  to  go  to  God,  if  thou  doft  not 
love  God  ?  The  very  Heathen  will  tell  thee, 
fuch  a  hope  is  abfurd !  Doft  thou  think,  thy 
Creator 'will  raife  thetf  to  the  enjoyment  of 
himfelf  againft  thy  own  inclination,  and  in 
fpite  of  thy  impiety  ?  Should  he  now  tranf- 
^*  port  thee  to  the  third  heavens,  doft  thou 
*'  imagine  thou  wouldft  find  any  enjoyment 
**  there,  with  a  mind  funk  in  fordid  fenfuality, 
*'  deformed  by  vicious  paffions,  and  wholly 
*'  infenfible  of  thie  fublime  enjoyments  of  a 
*'  ftatc    altogether    fpiritual.       As  ever  thou 

"  wouldft 
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*•  wouldft  come  to  blifs  hereafter,  and   avoid 
uiter  deftrufiion,  do  not  deceive  tbyfelf  in  a 
matter  of  infinite  cooiequence,  and  where  a 
•'  miftake  will  be  irrecovo^able.    Thou  knoweft, 
^'  that  as  the  tree  falls,  fo  it  will  lie^  that  as 
"  death  leaves  thee,  fo  judgment  will  find  theci 
*'  that  there  will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thy 
*•  favour,  to  make  thee  fit  for  foturt  happinefs  5 
but  that  thou  wilt  of  courfe  be  difpofed  of 
according  to  what  thou  (halt  ht found  fit  for; 
that  thy  future  ftate  will  be  what  thou  thyfelf 
*«  haft  made  it.     That  therefore  to  think  of 
**  paffing  thy  life  in  vice  and  folly,  and  n>  hope 
^^  to  be  wafted  to  future  happinefs  upon  the 
*^  wings  of  a  few  lazy  and  ineffeftual  wiflies 
"  and  prayers  in  old  age,  or  on  a  death'^^bed,  is 
*^  to  exped:  to  be  rewarded,  not  accoiding  to 
"  thy  works,  but  to  thy  prefumptuoOs  hopes. 
*'  Which   is  inconfiilent  both  wtfh  reafpn  and 
«'  Scripture.    It  is  to  think  to  attain  the  greateft 
*•  of  all  prizes,  without  any  troobt^.    Yet  thou 
«*  knoweft  that  even  the  trifles  of  this  wbrld  are 
**  not  attained  by  wilhing;    but  by  induftry. 
**  It  is  to  imagine,  that  the  infinitely  wife  Go* 
"  vernor  of  the  world  will  be  put  oflT  in  a  man- 
"  ner  which  no  earthly  fuperior  would  regard 
"  otherwife  than  as  the  higheft  infolence.    Set 
"  thyfelf  therefore,  if  thou  haft  any  thought,  in 
"  good  earneft  to  difengage  thy  attention  from 
**  the  vifionary  delufions,  and  fordid  gratifica- 
^^  tions,  of  the  prcfent  ftate  5  and  to  fix  thy 
$  *<  affections 
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**  affe&ions  on  the  only  objedt  that  is  worthy 
of  thera,  or  will  prove  adequate  to  them. 
Acquaint  thyfclf  with  his  pcrfeftions*  Solace 
thyfelf  with  his  love.  Proftrate  every  power 
and  every  faculty  before  him,  in  humble  ado- 
**  ration,  and  felf- annihilation.  Truft  to  him 
**  (in  well-doing)  for  the  fupply  of  every  want^ 
'*  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  eternity.  Sa- 
*'  crifice  every  favourite  paffion*  and  every 
craving  appetite,  every  profpeft  in  life,  with 
family,  and  friends,  and  life  icfelf,  to  his  obe-* 
**  dience.  Never  think  thou  haft  done  enough, 
•*  or  canft  do  too  much,  to  gain  his  approbation* 
*'  For  if  thou  doft  but  fecurc  that,  it  will  be  of 
no  confcquence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  and 
potentates  on  earth  frown  upon  tjiec. 

Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foul,  the  ftu- 

**  pendous  fcene,  which  Revelation  opens  before 

*'  thee  ?  Haft  thou  attended  to  the  view  there 

**  given  of  the  dignity  of  thy  nature  ?  It  is  to 

"  rcftore  thee,  and  thy  unhappy  offending  fellow* 

^*  creatures,  to  pardon,  to  virtue,  and  to  hap- 

'*  pincfs,  that  Heaven  came  down  to  tabernacia 

*^  with  men ;  that  the  Lord  of  angels  and  arch* 

"  angels  humbled  himfelf  to  die  by  the  hands, 

^'  which  himfelf,  by  the  power  of  the  Father, 

^'  created.      It  was  to.  raife  tbee^  and  fuch  as 

**  thee,  mean  and  wretched  as  thou  art  at  pre- 

"  fent,  to  greatnefs  and  glory,  inconceivable  not  f 

*'  only  to  thyfelf,  but  to  the  brighteft  feraph  in 

**  heaven  •,  it  was  for  this,  that  he,  v,^hom  the 

Vol.  U.  K  k  ♦'  celeftial  ^.^ 
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*'  celedial  hofts  obev,   humbled   himfelf  to  a 
"  ftation,  and  underwent  fufferings,  ^hich  tliou 
wouldft  think  thyfelf  (guilty  as  thou  art)  hardly 
treated  in  being  expofed  to.    And  canft  thou, 
O  my  foul>  allow  thyfelf  to  think  of  vice  as 
flight,  or  venial,  which  to  prevent,  and  whoft^ 
"  fatal  effefts  to  cure,  thou  knoweft  what  an 
apparatus  has  by  infinite  wifdom  been  thought 
neceflary  ?  Canft  thou  think  of  any  thing  as 
*Vdefirable,  bcfides  virtue;    which  alone  will, 
•*  through  the  Divine  mercv,   fecure  univerfa! 
**happinefs?  Canft  thou  thin|c  of  any  thing  as 
'*  terrible,  but  vice,  which,  if  fuffered  to  prevaiF, 
**  would  unhinge  the  creation?  Wilt  thou  not 
"  attend  to  the  only  leflfon^  thou  art  placed  in 
••  this  ftate  of  difcipline  to  learn,— Obedience  ? 
**  Wilt  thou  Ihut  thine  eyes,  and  ftop  thine  ears, 
**  again  ft  every  objcft  around  thee  ?    For  every 
*'  objeft  teaches  that  important  leflfon  ?    Wilt 
**  thou  pervert  thy  own  underftanding,  and  blind 
**  thy  own  confcience  ?    For  the  excellence  of 
**  virtue,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  vice,  are 
**  written  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  in 
**  charaftcrs  indelible  ?  Wilt  thou,  to  crown  all, 
*^  to  feal  thy  own  deftruftion,  and  heap  on  thy- 
felf damnation,'  wilt  thou  negleft,  or  oppofe, 
the  immediate  call  of  Heaven  itfelf,  warning 
*^  thee  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
"  work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  thy  own 
"  falvation  ?  Thou  canft  not  think  thyfelf  fure 
♦*  of  happincfs,  without  taking  the  leaft  thought 
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**  aboiitit  ?  Thou  canft  not  imagine  it  abfolutc- 
**  ly  impoflible  that  thou  fhouldft  come  to  de- 
"  ftruftion:    If  that  M^re  the  cafe,  to  what  pur* 
*•  pofe  was  confciencc   placed   in   the   human 
•*  bread  ?  To  what  end  were  the  awful  warnings 
**  of  ficknefs   and  pain,  of  judgements  from 
*^  heaven  on  guilty  nations,  and  death,  the  bitter 
**  draught  to  be  drunk  by  every  individual  of 
the  fpecies ;    for  what  end  were  thofe  warn- 
ings fent ;  if  future  happineis  were  the  una<# 
'^  voidable  and  appointed  fate  of  all  mankind 
*•  promifcuoufly  i     the  vicious  as  well  as  the 
^^  virtuous^  thfi  impious  as  well  as  the  devout  i 
*f  As  to  revelation,  it  is  the  awful  voice  of  God 
•*  himfelf.    Hear  how  kind,  and  yet  how  folcmn^ 
**  its  remonftrances^ 

**  Hear,  O  Heavens;  give  ear, O  Earth !  To* 
^'  thee,  O  Man,  I  call.  My  voice  is  xo  the  Sons 
**  c£  men.  The  Judge  of  all  the  eartli  will  do 
right.  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  (im- 
penitently)  wicked.  He  is,  a  confuming  fire 
to  the  workers  of  iniquity.  He  is  of  purer 
eyes,  than  to  behold  iniquity,  or  look  upon 
**  evil.  The  wicked  (ball  not  (land  in  his  fig4it. 
"  All  that  forget  God  Aiall  be  turned  into  bell. 
"  The  foul,  that  fins,  it  fhall  die.  Without 
"  hdlinefs  no  man  fliall  fee  the  Lord.  For  eve- 
"  ry  idle  word  men  Ihall  be  brought  into  judge- 
*'  ment.  If  any  man  bridles  not  his  tongue,  that 
"  man's  religion  is  vain.  Let  every  one„  who 
**  names  the  name  of  CJbriSt^  depart  from  in iquity . 

K  k  2  "  Let 
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''  Let  him  cleanfe  himfelf  from  all  fiithinefs  of 
*^  flefli  and  fpiric,  and  perfeft  holinefsin  the  fear 
*^  of  God.     Let  him  iceep  himfelf  unfpotted 
♦*  from  the  world ;    for  if  any  man  love  the 
^^  world,  and  the  things  of  the  worlds  the  love  of 
^^  the  Father  is  not  in  him.      Let  him  avoid 
every  appearance  of  evil.     Let  him  lay  afide 
every  weighty  and  the  fin  that  does  the  mofl: 
^  eafily  befet  him,  and  run  the  race  fet  before 
^  him.     Let  him  pluck  out  right  eyes,  and  cut 
^*  off  right  hands  y   that  is,  root  out  vicious  in- 
**  clinations,  though  as  dear  to  him,  ttnd  as  hsird 
*^  to  part  with.     Let  him  refelve  faithfully  to 
*(  praftiie  whacfoever  things  are  true,  honeft, 
<<  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.     Let  him 
«*  fludy   the    virtues   of    humUity,   meeknefs, 
*^  patience,  forbearance,   refignatioiiy  fortitude. 
*«  Let  htm  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  luft, 
*^  and  refolve  to  live  foberly,  righteoufly  and 
"  godly.     Let  him  have  refpcft  to  ait  the  XM vine 
"  commandmenoi    for    v^hocvcr    ChabHuaHy) 
^^  offends  in  ^ne  point,  is  guilty  gg^inft  the 
"  whole  law  ;  as  be  thereby  infulta  th^wthofityf 
**  which  framed  the  whole.     H  apy  ipf  n  will  be 
«'  a  difciple  of  Ci^n>?,  let  him  deny  bimfeif,  and 
"  take  up  his  cro6  (if  be  be  called  |o  it)  and  fol- 
"  low  him.     For  he,  who  does  not  bate  (that  is, 
^*  overlook)  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and 
***  children,  aridhoufes  and  lands,  for  his  fake,  is 
"  not  worthy  of  him.     And  whoever,  in  ibe 
"  worft  of  times,  denies  Chrifi^  ancj  hisreligiap, 

**  before 
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"  before  men ;  him  will  Cbrift  deny  before  his 
*«  Father,  and  his  holy  angels.  For  the  difci* 
<*  pies  of  Cbrift  muft  not  fear  them  who  can  only 
«*  kill  the  body ;  but  after  that  can  do  no  more. 
♦*  He  has  forewarned  them,  whom  they  fliall  fear ; 
<^  even  Him,  who,  after  he  has  killed  the  body, 
**  can  Ukewife  deftroy  the  foul  in  hell.  Let  the 
^^  Chriftitn  ftrive  to  enter  in  at  the  (Irait  gate. 
"  For  ftrait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way, 
^.^  which  leads  to  life  \  and  few  there  be  that  find 
^'  it;  and  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  the  way, 
*^  which  leads  to  deftrui^ion,  and  many  there 
"  be,  who  go  in  thereat.  Let  him  give  dili- 
*^  gence  to  make  his  calling  and  elefUon  fure. 
«^  Let  him  keep  his  loins  girded,  and  his  lamp 
•*  burning,  like  thofe,  who  wait  for  the  coming 
"  of  their  lord.  Let  him  ftand  faft  in  the  faith 
*^  without  wavering.  Lee  him  take  the  whole 
*^  armour  of  God  •,  fince  he  muft  wreftle  not 
"  only  with  flefh  and  blood  •,  but  with  princi- 
palities and  powers.  Let  him  add  to  his  faith 
virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  temperance,  and 
patience,  and  godlincft,  and  benevolence.  Let 
"  him  be  careful,  that  all  thofe  virtues  be  in 
**  him>  and  that  they  abound,  and  increafe. 
"  Let  him  refolve  to  go  on  to  perfcftion,  for- 
getting paft  attainments,  and  reaching  forward 
to  the  things  which  are  before,  or  thofe  de- 
grees of  virtue,  which  he  has  not  yet  attained ; 
"  let  him  endeavour  to  walk  as  Cbrift  walked 
•*  (not  form  his  charafter  according  to  the  exam- 
<  "  pie 
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**  pic  of  men  of  the  world) ;  let  him  be  a  follower 
"  of  God  (not  of  fafhion) ;  let  him  endeavour  to 
^*  be  perfeft,  even  as  his  heavenly  Father  is-f)er- 
'*  fed.  Let  him  not  be  contented  with  ordi- 
nary degrees  of  goodncfs ;  but  take  care  that 
his  righteoufnefs  exceed  that  of  fcribes  and 
pharifeesy  and  formal  profeflbrs*  And  let 
him  refolve,  in  fpite  of  ail  oppofition,  to  per- 
fevere  to  the  end«  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
*^  faith,  and  working  out  his  own  falvation/ 
"  For  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  his  glory, 
^'  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him  ;  and  he  fliall 
"  fit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  Apd  before* 
*^  him  (hall  be  gathered  all  nations.  And  he 
ihall  fcparate  the  good  from  the  wicked.* 
And  he  iball  fay  to  the  good  on  his  right  hand, 
**  Come,  ye  blcffed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
**  kingdom , prepared  for  you  from  the  founda-* 
"  tion  of  the  world.  And  on  the  wicked,  on  his 
**  left,  he  fhall  pafs  the  dreadful  and  irreverfiblc 
«*  fentence.  Depart,  ye  curfcd,  into  everlafting 
•*  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and'his  angels. 

"  Here  is  what  ought  to  the  higheft  degree 
**  to  alarm  thee,  O  my  foul,  if  thou  haft  not 
"  given  thyfelf  up  to  a  fpiritof  ftupldity  and 
♦*  infcnfibility.  Confider,  in  time,  ere  it  be  too 
*<  late,  what  thou  haft  to  do.  Here  is  life  and 
^\  d|?ath,  tlie  blelQng  and  the  curfe,  fairly  fet 
^*.  before  thee,  for  thy  choice.  If  thou  deceiveft 
"  thyfelf,  thoia  ^lone  wilt  be  the  lofer ;  and  thy 
*K  lofs  will  be  irretrievable.    For  it  is  the  hb^ 
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**  not  of  fading  wealth,  or  momentary  pleafurc; 
"  but  of  cndlefs  happinefs  and  inconceivable 
*'  glory.  It  is  the  lofs  of  thyfelf.  And  what 
"  wilt  thou  find  to  make  thee  up  for  the  lofs 
"  of  thyfelf  ?  Put  then  the  cafe  the  mpft  that 
**  can  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  choice  of 
"  virtue ;  ftill  thou  v/ik  find  virtue  to  be  thy 
"  true  wifdom,  and  thy  only  intereft ;  and  the 
choice  of  vice  to  be  the  very  madnefs  of  folly. 
Suppofe,  on  one  hand,  thou  wert  fure  thou 
couldft,  by  various  wicked  arts,  attain  the  full 
enjoyment  of  every  earthly  delight ;  that  thou 
•*  wert  certain  of  gaining  the  empire  of  the 
**  world,  and  of  revelling  in  wealth  and  wanton- 
nefs,  like  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  for  a  whole 
century  of  years :  If  for  this  thou  wert  to  fell 
thy  everlafting  happinefs;  if  for  this  thou 
wert  to  expofe  thyfelf  to  utter  deftruftion, 
"  where  would  be  the  gain  ?  Rather,  would  not 
*'  the  lofs  be  infinite,  and  the  folly  of  choofing  it 
infinite  ?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
virtue  and  feligion  abfolutely  required  thy 
fubmittingto  poverty,  affliftion,  and  perfecu- 
tion  for  life,  andtothefiery  trial  of  martyrdom 
**  at  laft ;  to  confider,  whether  thou  ought'ft  in 
*^  prudence  to  choofc  the  light  affliftions  of  the 
**  prefcnt  ftare,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
"  and  are  to  be  followed  with  an  exceedrng  and 
"  eternal  weight  of  glory;  or  to  throw  thyfelf 
"  into  the  hideous  ruin  and  perdition,  which 
*^  awaits  the  wicked  hereafter;   to  confider,  oi» 

**  hefitatei 
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^^  heficatCi  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  chokri^ 
'^  would  it  not  be  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than 
^'  his,  who  (hould  hefitate  whether  he  ought  to 
"  throw  himfelf  out  of  a  window,  when  the 
^'  houfe  is  on  fire,  or  to  take  to  the  boar,  when. 
*'  the  (hip  13  finking  ?  Suppofe,  that  the  future 
**  iffue  of  virtue  and  vice  rcfpeftively  were  in 
^*  feme  meafure   doubtful,   inftead   of    being 
certain :    Suppofe  it  were  poliibJe,  that  vice 
might,  by  feme  inconceivable  means,  come 
to  efcape,  and  that  there  were  any  appearance 
of  common  fenfe  in  imagining  that  it  might  fb 
happen,  that  virtue  might  mifs  of  its  reward 
*^  hereafter;    who  would  hefitate  a  moment^ 
*'  whether  he  ought  to  choofe  what  he  knows 
'<  he  cannot  long  enjoy  at  any  rate,  and  to  re- 
jed  what,  if  he  attains  it,  will  hold  to  eter* 
nity ;    whether  he  ought  to  avoid  afflictions, 
which  he  is  certain  muft,  in  a  very  few  years, 
"  at  moft,  be  over ;  or  to  make  furc  of  avoiding 
"  a  punilhment,  which,  if  it  comes  upon  him^ 
^^  will  be  lading)  and  fevere  beyond  all  imagi- 
"  nation.     Upon  any  principle,  the  choice  of  a 
**  vicious  courfe  is  apparently  to  the  higheil: 
degree  fooli(h  and  defperate.      But   taking 
things  according  to  their  true  fiate,  that  is, 
choofing  vice,  which  is  the  difeafe  of  •  the 
mind,  the  bane  of  peace  and  happinefs  even 
in  this  life,  and  rejecting  virtue,  which,  except 
^<  in  the  rare  and  unufual  cafe  of  perfecutioo,  is 
•^  its  own  reward,  even  in  the  prefcnt  ftatc ; 
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*^  sifting  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  conviftion  of 
^*  confcicncc,  to  the  remonftranccs  of  the  wife 
"  and  good  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  voice  of 
**  nature,  and  of  Divine  revelation  itfclf !— .All 
**  for  the  fake  of  what  is  vanity  and  vexation, 
*•  when  attained,  and  uncertain  before-hand 
*'  whether  at  all  attainable  -,  but  certainly  not 
*'  to  be  enjoyed  long,  if  attained !  To  give  up 
•*  a  happincfs,  certain,  lading,  and  immenfe, — 
^*  not  for  the  adtual  enjoyment-,  but  for  the 
*^  bare  expcftation  of  a  perifhing  advantage  I  — r 
^^  tofellone^s  foul — not  for  the  poffeffion  of  a 
vanity ;  but  for  the  uncertain  profpedt  of  a 
vanity!-— to  give  up  heaven,  and  brave 
"  damnation-^ not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a 
♦'  dream!— for  the  hope  of  a  dream  1-^  What 
^'  words,  what  tongue  of  men,  or  angels,  can 
**  exprcfs  the  defperation  of  this  madnefs!  Yet 
"  this  is  the  wifdom  qf  reafoning  man.  This 
^*  is  the  prudence  of  the  children  of  this 
''  world,'* 

Let  the  reader  make  it  his  conftant  prafticc 
iiwhis  manner  to  examine  himfelf,  with  a  care 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  worth  of 
an  immprtal  fouls*  And  would  to  God  that  the 
whole  human  fpecies  could  have  been  brought 
to  the  wifdom  of  valuing  themfelv^s  according 
to  their  worth.  And  that  it  were  poffible,  in  a 
confiftciicy  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agent?, 
that  no  one  individual  of  the  human,  or  any 
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other  rank  of  intelligence?,  (hould  utterly 
perifti;  but  that  every  rational  mind,  that 
has  been  bkft  with  exiftence,  might  at  lad  attain 
the  end  of  its  exiftence,  the  beatific  enjoyment 
of  its  Creator. 


THE    END. 
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